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Best’s stock index 


90 STOCKS 


/ 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


eexeSsSasursrsgs 


Bvunesnepaonueeuseeeoaeaeanennrsexwse eo 


7 1954 ca 1965 ——— 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 


January 31 214.0 207.1 282.0 290.8 

February 28 220.7 207.7 288.0 291.9 

220.7 214.0 286.3 293.3 

226.8 224.4 294.9 301.4 

237.2 231.8 296.4 297.5 

243.3 232.0 312.3 325.9 

260.0 245.2 309.1 345.6 

257.2 236.9 294.8 342.9 

September 30 ... 258.1 256.6 280.6 346.8 

October 31 . 240.2 251.6 271.4 336.2 
November 30 .... 264.2 271.9 
December 3! .... 284.0 285.7 

The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's pwn | stock price 

8 


indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the $0 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 


building cost index 


RBpuesenvenaanaeeese ee Haagen nnrnasnws se ov 


Avg. Sept. Avg. Sept. 

1939 1955 1939 1955 
Boston 210 619 Minneapolis 202 583 
New York 219 642 Kansas City 209 571 
Buffalo 205 645 St. Louis 208 606 
Baltimore 198 610 Atlanta 186 665 
Philadelphia 196 610 Dallas 171 547 
Pittsburgh 219 593 New Orleans 194 627 
Cincinnati 209 592 Denver 195 545 
Cleveland 206 617 Seattle 196 613 
Chicago 205 573 San Francisco 183 575 
Indianapolis 206 632 Los Angeles 167 601 
Detroit 208 651 


Milwaukee 209 636 National Average 200 614 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under norma ’ conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 
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insurance stocks 


Bid Price 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1955 Range Oct. 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 31, 1955 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 150 
Aetna Insurance Company 65 
Agricultural Insurance Company 32!/2 
American Automobile Insurance Company (a) 27 
American Equitable Assurance Company 35%, 
American Home Assurance Company 7 
American Insurance Company : 28!/2 
American Re-Insurance Company 

American Surety Company 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company (e) 

Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 

Continental Casualty Company 

Continental Insurance Company 

Employers Group Associates 

Employers Reinsurance Company (b) 

Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 

Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark 

General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company 

Great American Insurance Company 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company (b) 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. 

Home Insurance Company , 

Insurance Company of North America 

Jersey Insurance Co. of New York (e) 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

Maryland Casualty Compeny .. 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 

Merchants Fire Assurance Company 

Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 

National Casualty Company (c) 

National Fire Insurance Company 

National Union Fire Insurance Company 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 

New York Fire Insurance Company 

Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance Company 

Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 

Northwestern National Ins. Company 

Ohio Casualty Company 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company (f) 

Pacific Indemnity Company (c) 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Insurance Co. 

Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd. 

Reinsurance Corporation of New York 

Republic Insurance Company 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Company 

Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Insurance Company of N. H. 

Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

Standard Accident Insurance Company 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (d) 

U. S. Fire Insurance Company 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


Life Companies 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assurance Company 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (e) 
Gulf Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Company 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company (g) 
Travelers Insurance Company 

U. S. Life Insurance Company 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 


FOOTNOTES: 


(a) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 

(b) Adiusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(c) Adiusted for 33!/;% stock dividend. 
(d) Adiusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(e) Adiusted for 50% stock dividend. 
(f) Adiusted for 100% stock dividend. 
(g) Adjusted for 15% stock dividend. 
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is the question 





We cordially invite you to discuss your 
Reinsurance needs with our Reinsurance 
Department. 

As the nation’s leading independent market 
for Reinsurance, the Insurance Company of 
North America operates to provide a stable 
market for the needs of its clients. 

The importance of this philosophy is best 
demonstrated at times such as the present, and 
makes a continuing relationship in Reinsur- 
ance worthwhile indeed. 

Write or telephone us. Or, if you use the 
services of a Reinsurance Broker, ask him to 
discuss your problems with us. 


REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


\\ Insurance Company of North America 
} Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
® 


Protect what you have© 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
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No one knows better than we do that “know-how” comes from doing 


things . . . from learning a little more from each job done . . . from being 


willing to look into new opportunities for additional service. 

In the same forward-looking spirit that has always been characteristic 
of Chubb & Son Companies, we are carrying on the tradition of 
service and enterprise that has been responsible for our continued 


growth and our ability to serve the Leaders of American Industry. 
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dianapolis. 
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°°¢¢ As the primary function of an 
insurance company is the business of 
insurance, its investment function 
must of necessity be based on the 
varying requirements of this chief 
purpose. This imp ses certain basic 
limitations and introduces factors 
other than a mere appraisal of the 
general economic and investment 
outlook. On page 14 is a study of 
Insurance Investments in the aggre- 
gate which, while the individual 
differences must always be kept 
in mind, demonstrates the working 
of certain underlying guiding prin- 
ciples. 


eee The remarkable advances in 
medical science have changed con- 
siderably the concept of rehabilita- 
tion. Prior to World War II most 
workers who suffered a fractured 
spine and separation of the spinal 
cord died soon after the accident as 
a result of the shock of the injury 
or within a short period from one or 
more complications. Now such men 
have a much greater chance of sur- 
vival and under favorable conditions 
can even be helped to be self-sup- 
porting. These developments in the 
treatment of Industrial Disability 
naturally concern the compensation 
carrier. They are considered in the 
article on page 18. 


eee in the fast changing insurance 
picture a new type of company 
operation has recently emerged. It 
features a signed application, cash 
in advance, a continuous policy, 
company billing and reduced com- 
missions for agents. Agency organi- 
zations have vigorously opposed at 
least three of these principles; con- 
tinuous policies, company billing and 
unilateral commission reduction. On 
page 20 an unusually frank and out- 
spoken agent discusses The Auto- 
mobile Situation and presents the 
local agents’ side of the question. 


©°° No informed observer is pre- 
dicting the disappearance of the local 
agency system of merchandising in- 
surance although there is a plethora 
of opinions as to what must be done 
and who must do it. Basically most 
of those who have analyzed the situa- 
tion point to the service function of 
the agent as his strongest competitive 
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the oditerzs’ commor 


Good service causes those 
who receive the services to depend 
more and more on it. The man who 
has experienced professional insur- 
ance counselling is not likely to be 
unduly 
price. 


weapon. 


swayed by arguments of 
This, then, may be The 
Measure of an Agent. See page 24. 
eee It would seem that one of the 
main reasons many general insurance 
agents do not sell life insurance to 
their clients and prospects, is simply 
because they are not aware of what 
it can accomplish. If they were to 
investigate its potentialities and then 
apply them to their own businesses, 
they would then be in a_ better 
position to offer life insurance to 
others. In other words, the question 
hoils down to, “Are The Shoe- 
maker's Kids going barefooted.” 
Business insurance, from the point 
of view of the death of the business- 
man is considered in the article on 
page 29. 


eee The old policy of saving up for 
something until you can pay for it 
seems to have been superseded by a 
philosophy of pay as you use. The 
American public is sold on the con- 
venience of installment buying and 
looks for it in all its purchases in- 
cluding insurance. Such a policy 
has definite advantages to agents as 
well as the general public. The 
article on page 33 tells how Premium 
Financing helps an agent obtain 
more production with less expense. 


eee Safety devices to eliminate or 
at least mitigate the personal injuries 
received in automobile crashes are 
included in the 
various 


new 
automobile 


models of 
manufacturers 


and are becoming of increasing in 
terest to the motorist. A 
number of insurance companies have 
equipped their own fleets with them. 
Some time ago the Louisiana De- 
partment of Insurance suggested 
that the public interest and the 
cooperation of manufacturers could 
be stepped up if a credit were given 
in the insurance rate for vehicles so 
equipped. On page 47 we present 
the latest thinking of that depart 
ment in this phase of Highway 
Safety. 


average 


eee There are some grounds for 


doubt as to whether there is justifica- 
tion for the contractual liability 
which is made a part of some con- 
tracts. When such a condition exists 
it would seem to be the duty of the 
underwriter to help the insured 
amend the contract so that it be- 
comes insurable. Some of the history 
of Contractual Liability along with 
some suggestions of how it should be 
treated by an insurance company are 
included in the article on page 73. 


eee The first standard automobile 
policy, involving liability only, was 
put into use in 1935. Since then 
public demand, changes in legal con- 
cepts and competitive forces have 
required revisions of the policy and 
the uniting of physical damage cov- 
erage with the liability coverage. 
Karly this summer A New Auto- 
mobile Policy, the fifth revision of 
the standard provisions for liability 
and the second revision of the stand- 
ard provisions for physical damage 
insurance was introduced. The 
article on page 107 outlines some of 
the advantages of the new policy 
and the manner in which it has been 
changed. 








publications 


Automobile Facts and Figures 


The 35th edition contains 


same 80 pages of tables, charts, and 


new 


indexes, covering a wide range of 
subjects relative to motor vehicle 
production and use. According to 
the booklet, sixty-one million reg- 
istered motor vehicles and 72 million 
licensed drivers in the United States 
today are piling up mileage at the 
unprecedented rate of more than 560 
million miles a year. This is an av- 
erage of approximately 9,200 miles 
per vehicle, and 7,800 miles per driv- 
er. Moreover, motor vehicle reg- 
istrations and travel mileage on the 
nation’s highways are due to increase 
more than 33 percent by 1965. 
There are 3.3 


persons per pas 


senger car registered in the U. S., or 
an average of one car per family. 
Seventy-one percent of the nation’s 
families own at least one automobile, 
and approximately 12 percent of car- 
owning families own two or more 
cars. Two out of every three pas- 
senger cars produced and three out 
of every four trucks produced in 
1954 were sold as replacements for 
vehicles scrapped. An 
total of four million 
scrapped in 1954. 


estimated 
vehicles were 

Published by Automobili 
facturers Association, New 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


Manu- 
Center 


The Handicapped Man for the Job 


Answers to 
about physically 
handicapped workers are provided 
in this new publication of 
nationwide free distribution 
the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies 
as part of the observance of National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week Oct. 2-8. 

The booklet points out that most 


common questions 


employment of 
which 


was 
made by 


workers are handicapped to some 
extent, in that all are not physically 


12 


qualified for all types of jobs, but 
that within the limitation of each 
handicapped person remains consid- 
erable usefulness and productivity. 
It answers such questions as: why 
should workers be 
hired, what do insurance companies 


handicapped 


think about handicapped workers in 
business and industry, what is the 
relation of second injury laws to the 
employment of handicapped work- 
ers, how can the individual company 
go about finding a place for a handi- 
capped worker, what do insurance 
companies do to help handicapped 
workers get hack to work, what are 
others doing about handicapped 
workers, and what assurance is there 
that job placement for handicapped 
workers is worth while? A number 
of examples of large industrial or- 
ganizations which have been suc- 
cessful in utilization of handicapped 
workers are given. 


Copies of “The Handicapped Man 
for the Job” may be secured from 
the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


How to Gain an Extra Hour Every 
Day, by Ray Josephs 


This is a unique new book that 
answers today’s universal problem: 
How to squeeze into your day the 
things you are missing and don’t 
want to miss. It outlines 243 specific 
time-saving techniques developed by 
scores of America’s known, 
busiest people. It covers every phase 
of your life—home-making, the 
office, traveling, reaching decisions, 


best 


handling your work, speeding your 
reading, getting dressed in the morn- 


ings. 


188 pages. Published by E. P. 
Dutton ¢« Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Price 
$2.95. 


Accident Facts 


This statistial year book contains 
facts and fi-ures on all types of acci- 
dents ; industrial, traffic, home, farm 
and Twenty the 
book are devoted exclusively to oc- 
cupational accidents and provide the 
factual background necessary to 
give direction to an industrial safety 
program. 

There is a detailed list of accident 
rates by major industry groups, as 
well as charts showing the accident 
trend during the last twenty-five 
years. 


school. pages of 


Most common source of in- 
juries, part of body most frequently 
injured, off-the-job accident prob- 
lems, unsafe acts and unsafe con- 
ditions contributing to permanent 
impairments and deaths and other 
topics are included, 


YO pages; 75¢ per copy less im 
quantities. Published by the Na- 
ional Safety Council, 425 N. Michi 


can v've., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Workmen's 
Pamphlets 


Compensation Law 


A Supplement to the last work- 
men’s compensation law pamphlet of 
Maryland and new editions of the 
workmen’s compensation law pam- 
phlets for Kansas, Louisiana and 
Montana reflect important changes 
in the laws in these states. 

The Maryland supplement con- 
tains a digest of the effect of the 
1955 amendments, the text of the 
amendments, and annotations of 
recent decisions construing the law. 

The new editions of the Kansas, 
Louisiana and Montana pamphlets 
contain a digest and the complete 
text of the workmen’s compensation 
law in those states. They also con- 
tain pertinent supplementary laws, 
including all amendments enacted by 
the 1955 legislative sessions of Kan- 
sas and Montana and the 1954 legis- 
lative session of Louisiana. Annota- 
tions of decided since 
publication of the 1951 Kansas and 
[Louisiana editions, and the 1949 
Montana edition are also included. 


cases 


Supplement 30¢ per copy; new 
ditions $1.00 per copy. Available 
from the Editor, Law Publications, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 
Vork 38, N. Y. 
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FIRST DOWN... Goal to Go! 


Fire Association 


Insurance Group 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA e FIRE ASSOCIATION 
@ RELIANCE 
e@ EUREKA 


HEAD OFFICE: 401 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 6, Penna. Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 
Claimsand Settling Agents throughout the world. 
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Football always means eleven men to a side. And this particular 
off-tackle play is always run from the same formation. Yet some- 
times, it’s stopped dead, other times it’s a first down every try. All 
depends on who’s carrying the ball. 


The same thing holds true in providing service to insurance 
agents. The procedures and policies are pretty standardized; the 
difference lies in performance. And it’s performance that explains why 
so many agents prefer working with Fire Association. These men 
respect the opinions of experienced pros—of a company whose pride 
in its profession means realistic, human-needs coverage, prompt 
settlements, and courteous, efficient service. 

Let Fire Association carry the ball. You’ll see a first down 
every play. 





insurance 


investments 


HE primary function of an insurance company is 

the business of insurance. The investment function 
must necessarily be based on the varying requirements 
of the company’s chief purpose in life. This imposes 
certain basic limitations on investment objectives and 
introduces factors other than a mere appraisal of the 
general economic and investment outlook. 

In compiling our annual aggregates of the fire and 
casualty field for 1954 we tabulated the basic figures 
of seven hundred forty-two stock companies, three 
hundred ninety-one mutual companies, seventy recipro- 
cals and seventeen Lloyds. They reported assets of over 
$20 billion, the major portion of which was invested. 
Obviously such a decentralized industry does not 
conform to any single investment pattern and no single 
set of rules apply. Investment philosophies themselves 
differ widely and their application to varying situations 
create many dissimilarities. 

One portion of the industry stresses what might be 
termed a defensive position through investing principally 
in bonds. The underlying philosophy is that enough 
risk and liability is assumed in the insurance business 
without extending risks into the investment field. Some 
of the strongest and most conservative underwriters in 
the field follow this course. This same investment pat- 
tern is also generally followed by companies that are not 
so strong and those with an unduly high or concentrated 
insurance risk as well as by some of the very small 
companies. 

Another segment of the industry follows a more 
aggressive investment policy, placing a major emphasis 
on equities. These companies seek the higher income 
return to reduce the squeeze on surplus from the rise 
in liabilities, and to enhance their dividend paying 
ability. Apparently they feel that the erosion of in- 
flation on the value of fixed income securities is as 
great a threat to their financial strength as unprofitable 
insurance operations. 


Despite the many individual differences, there are 
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certain underlying guiding principles of insurance in- 
vestment which may be reasonably accurately defined. 
In fact it is possible to demonstrate the working of 
these principles in the aggregate and over a period of 
years, always keeping in mind that the averages are 
derived from the sum total of many individual differ- 
ences. 

Conditions in security markets and changes in tax 
laws also have a direct bearing on insurance company 
portfolios. At the end of 1931, for example, the bond 
portfolios of stock fire and casualty companies con- 
tained government bonds totaling only $295 million 
(7.7%) as against $4.8 billion (30.5%) at the end of 
1953. In contrast the relative importance of railroad 
bonds dropped from 12.2% to 0.8%, public utility from 
9.2% to 1.1% and industrial from 4.9% to 1.9%. 

U. S. Government bonds have not only been in much 
greater supply in recent years but the spread in yield 
between government and other fully taxed bonds has 
been too small to make the corporate issues attractive. 
Moreover many more tax free state, county and mu- 
nicipal issues are available and they have increased in 
insurance company portfolios in the same period from 
$320 million (8.3%) to $2.5 billion (15.7%). This 
is entirely understandable when we recall that the tax 
rate was 15% in the late twenties and 18% in the thirties 
whereas today it is 52%. This knocks the effective 
yield on a 34%4% bond down to only 1.68% after taxes. 
During 1954 many companies invested most of their 
available new funds in tax exempts and presumably are 
continuing the practice this year. Another significant 
trend to note is that while total stocks owned increased 
to $5.4 billion in 1954, their relative importance shrank 
from 36.9% of assets in 1938 to 34.1% in 1954. 

That is the record. With investment theory and 
practice favoring common stocks as a hedge against 
inflation, why did the insurance companies, as a group, 
increase their cash and government bonds to record 
levels? 
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Classification of Admitted Assets 
Mutual Companies 
12/31/53 12/31/5 
Bonds: * % * 
Government 1,416,544 41. 1,461,452 
State, etc. 501,752 14. 698,136 
Railroad 114,905 3.4 114,520 
Public Utility 185,077 5. 205,379 
Miscellaneous 169,995 5.( 191,460 
Total Bonds 2,388,273 2,670,947 
Stocks: 
Railroad 11,159 
Public Utility 104,401 
Bank 33,309 
Insurance 75,031 
Miscellaneous 193,365 


15,029 
135,106 
44,741 
89,936 
272,897 


m Go 


UDO = be 
i 


=> 


Total Stocks $17,325 
Real Estate & Mtges. 141,884 
Cash 269,395 
Premium Balances 143,192 
Other Assets 47 305 


I fo 
© 


hoi 


557,709 
154,527 
269,570 
142,331 


56,725 


tN bh 


Total Assets 3,407,374 3,851.809 
*In thousands of dollars, 000 omitted. 
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lor the answer we go back to our original premise 
the primary function of an insurance company is the 
business of insurance and the investment function must 
necessarily be patterned after its basic requirements. 
This cannot be emphasized too strongly. For example, 
a substantial portion of the funds in possession of fire 
and casualty insurance companies are held solely because 
the companies transact an insurance business. They 


come into existence, first, because insurance protection 
is paid for in advance and companies find them- | 


selves in the position of trustees of substantial unearned 
premiums for insurance running into the future. They 
arise, secondly, from funds held in loss reserves to cover 
claims in course of investigation and settlement, losses 
incurred but not reported and claims payable by con- 
tract over a period of time. 


lf the margin of policyholders’ surplus is small in | 


relation to the insurance liabilities and the insurance 
risk, it stands to reason that such funds should not be 
subjected to any great degree of risk of market fluctua- 
tion. If on the other hand, total surplus funds are more 
than ample to cover any possible insurance risk they 
may be invested far more freely and a much greater 
degree of market risk accepted. In the past fifteen years 
stock company liabilities have jumped from $2 billion to 
$9 billion, more than a four-fold increase. However, 


policyholders’ surplus did not keep pace, rising from | 
about $2'% billion to $6% billion. This is one important | 


key to the over-all picture. 
\s premium volume and resulting liabilities increased, 
most insurance companies strove to cover the increase 


with money rate bonds and cash. This they did, virtually | 
dollar for dollar. Overa period of years, cash and bonds | 
have been kept at a level roughly equal to total liabilities | 


and bonds alone at about 85% of all liabilities 


premium balances with cash and bonds, the coverage of 
liabilities by liquid assets subject to a minimum of market 
fluctuations would be somewhat higher. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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almost | 
exactly the ratios that prevail today. Should we include | 


Used car values are constantly 
changing in today’s busy market 
. . . you'll find the latest price infor- 
mation available in the N.A.D.A. Offi- 
cial Used Car Guide, published every 


30 days. 


Complete . Compact . Correct 


e Lists average 
loan, “as is”, and 
retail values for 
all models. 

e Facts in concise, 
easy-to-read form. 

¢ Based on authen- 
ticated reports 
from auto dealers 
in six regions. 


Subscribe for all your 
key employees, only 


~ per 
year 


(quantity prices 
on request) 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
Usep Car Guive Co. 


1800 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Insurance Investments 


inued 


Since 1934 yields on stocks have been consistently 
higher than the yields on bonds. Because of the pro- 
vision of the current tax laws this matter of yield has 
been magnified. Only 15% of the dividends received 
are subject to the full corporate federal income tax 
rate. Thus the effective tax rate on dividends is 7.8% 
as contrasted to 52% on interest received on U. S. 
Government and corporate bonds. The after tax in- 
come on high grade preferred issues runs about 2% 
times the after tax return on high grade bonds, while 
common stocks often yield four to five times the after 
tax income that may be obtained from U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds of average maturity. 

Also imporant. is the long term growth inherent in 
well-selected equities. During the past several years 
the increase in value of many high grade common stocks 
has paralleled the rise in insurance company liabilities. 
Because of market appreciation of their common stock 
portfolios many fire and casualty companies have main- 
tained their capacity to write additional business with- 
out resorting to the raising of new funds. Higher 
dividends on stockholdings have helped increase net 
investment income which in turn has permitted increased 
dividend payments to insurance company stockholders 
and policyholders. 

Insurance companies’ bond portfolios are beyond 
question as to investment quality, being heavily loaded 
with U. S. Government and high rated issues. With 
many of them short term the yield is low. They may 


be said to represent maximum security with only a 


money market risk. That this can be serious was amply 
illustrated when U. S. Victory 2%’s declined 15%, 
from a 1946 high of 106 to a low of 90 in June, 1953. 
However, for statement purposes insurance companies 
carry bonds at amortized values. 

Insurance companies generally concentrate their pre- 
ferred stock investments in better-than-average stocks 
with most of them in the category of money-rate issues. 
Market values tend to follow the trend of the bond 
market rather than that of the stock market. However, 
a change in interest rates which would move a 4%, 
$100-par preferred stock to a 5% basis would be trans- 
lated into a twenty point decline in market value. 

The stock fire and casualty companies own more than 
a thousand different common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange with largest holdings concen- 
trated in recognized “blue chip” issues. Compared with 
portfolios of investment trusts the insurance companies’ 
holdings tend to be slightly more conservative, with 
greater emphasis on stability of dividend income rather 
than on growth situations looking toward market appre- 
ciation. Stock portfolios are of course subject to wide 
market fluctuation. 


Current Position 


At the end of 1954 stock carriers had one-half of their 
assets invested in bonds and about one-third invested in 
stocks, mostly common. However, about one-quarter of 
the stocks owned represented investments in subsidiary 
insurance companies so that on an industrywide con- 
solidated statement basis bond holdings would be higher 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS STOCK COMPANIES 


Bonds: 12/31/1938 

+ oO 
882,195 
219,264 
221,708 
194,897 
118,368 


1,636,432 


12/31/1943 _ 


1,976,045 
206,804 
162,534 

99,847 
50,614 


~~ 


Government 
State, etc. 
Railroad 
Public Utility 
Miscellaneous 


bo 


we fu rs) 


38.4 
4.0 
3.2 
2.0 
1.0 

Total Bonds 2,495,844 48.6 

Stocks: 
Railroad 
Public Utility 
Bank 
Insurance 
Miscellaneous 


98,084 
215,351 
109,541 
463,544 
700,848 


warulhs 
wn Vt 


Total Stocks 1,467,421 1,587,368 
Real Estate & Mtges. 
Cash 

Premium Balances 
Other Assets 


208,759 
368,418 
252,711 

42,277 


145,522 
556,036 
296,859 

59,077 


Total Assets 5,140,706 


3,976,018 


*In thousands o: dollars, 000 omitted. 


and stockholdings lower. Three-fifths of the bond 
portfolio is in Governments. Although these now total 
$4.8 billion as against $3.6 billion in 1948 the relative 
importance of Governments has shrunk from 43.8% 
of assets to 30.5% of assets. Tax exempt state, county 
and municipal issues have jumped from $400,000 in 
1948 to $2'% billion in 1954 to increase their relative 
importance from 5.0% to 15.7% of assets. Stocks 
approximately doubled since 1948 to $5.4 billion which 
increased their relative importance from 27.3% to 
34.1% of assets. However, this increase in dollar value 
represented unrealized market appreciation rather than 
additional stock purchases. Cash increased some $200,- 
000,000 to over $1 billion but it now represents only 
614% of assets as against 10.3% in 1948. 


Mutual Position 


The managements of mutual companies have, in gen- 
eral, invested a larger percentage of assets in bonds, 
the corresponding ratios of mutual and stock companies 
being 69% and 50% respectively. Relatively, stockhold- 
ings of the mutuals are materially less than such holdings 
by stock companies, ratios being 144%2% and 34%. 
Most notable difference in the stockholdings is the very 
natural almost complete absence of insurance stocks held 
by mutual carriers and the relative importance of such 
holdings in the stock field. The mutual carriers have 
larger relative holdings in real estate and mortgages but 
about the same cash balances. 

Just as in the stock field, in reviewing the exhibit 
showing the classification of admitted assets of the in- 
dividual companies or in interpreting the investment 
practices of any company, one very important point 
should be kept in mind—the relation of such investments 
to outstanding liabilities. A company may have a higher 
than average percentage of assets invested in real estate, 
in common stocks or in some other class of security yet 
may, in addition, maintain as high a degree of diversi- 
fication and even greater liquidity in relation to out- 
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12/31/1948 12/31/1953 
+ ai - 


3,631,846 
411,631 
118,399 

82,589 
78,086 


43.8 LS $815,914 


4,750,510 34 
14.( 2,479,203 
1 
1 
l 


1,923,108 
139,228 
181,254 


263,915 


A 125,119 
re 174,568 
( 294,474 


4,322,551 52. 7,258,015 52.7 7,889,278 


113,498 
305,602 
147,127 
586,005 

330 


171,542 

016,760 

365.564 

,004,214 

1,880,321 2,523,002 
962 3 4,058,992 5,381,082 
377 
005 
988 


242,000 
1,087,165 
855.763 
269,470 


263,044 
030,187 
914,117 


311,226 


8,288,276 13,771,516 5.788.934 


standing liabilities than another company with a more 
normal diversification of assets but larger liabilities 

Many companies in the industry today with relatively 
large insurance exposure face a dilemma when they 
want to build surplus funds to enable them to meet 
competition on multiple line business. Forced by cir 
cumstances into a predominantly cash and short term 
bond position they cannot increase such funds through 
the greater yield and perhaps the appreciation possi- 
bilities of equities. Because investment income and there- 
fore dividends have been kept modest, any additional 
capital from stockholders must be raised at substantial 
discounts. 

With increasing competition in the insurance fiel:| 
underwriting profit margins are likely to be squeezed 
so that companies will look even more to their invest- 
ment departments for increased earnings. A semi-war 
economy and a huge public debt are basic factors point 
ing toward long term inflationary tendencies and low 
interest rates. Therefore those companies which have 
sufficient margins to cover theif imsurance exposure 
and liabilities with liquid assets arid still have additional 
funds free to invest at greater yields and opportunities 
for appreciation are in a favored position. In fact, most 
of the strong companies today were also the strong 
companies in prior years and many of the weaker com- 
panies have faced the same dilemma for a great number 
of years. 

The fire and casualty companies by and large have 

invested soundly and in general accord with the famous 
court opinion rendered nearly 125 years ago, which is 
now known as “The Prudent Man Rule:” 
‘All that can be required of a trustee to invest is, that 
he shall conduct himself faithfully and exercise a sound 
discretion. He is to observe how men of prudence, 
discretion and intelligence manage their own affairs, 
not in regard to speculation, but in regard to the 
permanent disposition of their funds, considering the 
probable income, as well as the probable safety of the 
capital to be invested.” 
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STANWOOD L. HANSON 
Assistant Vice President 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


HERE EXISTS A KNOW-HOW to 
ose reduce and even elimi- 
nate industrial disability. That know- 
how presents a challenge to medicine, 
industry and insurance as to how it 
may be harnessed in order that in- 
jured workers, employers and all 
parties concerned with the problem 
of workmen’s compensation may 
benefit. We live in an age of modern 
miracles in medicine and in 
when 


an age 
have 
been developed for mankind than in 
any former period in history 


greater social benefits 


Paraplegia Most Serious 


I, personally, feel that paraplegia 


is the most serious injury that we 


see in workmen’s compensation. 


Prior to World Wat I], 


did not pose a very great problem 


paraplegia 


to the insurance carrier because most 


workers who suffered fractured 
spines and separations of the spinal 
cord died soon after the accident as 
the result of the shock of the injury 
itself or died within a period of a few 
weeks or months thereafter as the 
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result of one or more of the many 
complications which arise from this 
injury. Usually, they died from 
uremic poisoning resulting from pa- 
ralysis of the bladder. 
they died from other renal complica- 
tions or from the systemic disabil- 
ities that follow the development of 
decubitus ulcers. 


Sometimes 


One of the miracles of modern 
medicine has been the development 
of techniques to control shock such 
as that resulting from this injury, 
and another has been the develop- 
ment of the wonder drugs which 
control systemic poisoning resulting 
from uremic poisoning and other 
complications of paraplegia. These 
miracles in medicine enable these 
patients to survive but only to live 
as virtual vegetables in bed and to 
require months, years or even a life- 
time of hospital and nursing care. 

These people are now taught to 
sit up and balance in bed, to move 
from bed to wheel chair, from wheel 
chair to bathroom stool or bathtub, 
to put on braces, to develop their 
arms and shoulders so that they can 
walk on crutches, to drive automo- 
biles, and even to do sedentary work 
to earn a living. The armed services 


Disability 


so applied these modern miracles of 
medicine that most of the paraplegics 
of World War II returned to these 
shores and have continued to live. 


Survival Greater Today 


It has been the experience of my 
own company, that prior to World 
War II most of its paraplegics died. 
Since the war, however, they have 
survived and where at the beginning 
of World War II we only had four 
or five living paraplegic cases, today 
we have approximately ninety and 
are carrying reserves well in excess 
of $4,000,000 on these cases. 
had not learned how these para- 
plegics might be rehabilitated, we 
would be carrying a much higher 
than $4,000,000 on 


If we 


reserve these 
cases. 

We made our first start in the re- 
habilitation of paraplegia with two 
cases of young men who had com- 
plete separations of the spinal cord. 
One was from Oakland, California, 
and the other was from Syracuse, 
New York. Although the 
differed greatly, both cases have 
turned out successfully. 


cases 


(Continued on page 44) 
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WHAT’S ANSWER 


TO THIS OBJECTION? 


> 
# 


e “| spread 
my business 


4 
® around!” 
ey 


Agents attempting to sell complete accounts 

of insurance meet this objection many times. Unless 
they have the right answer . . . and the right 

plan . . . they lose the sale! 


American Agents successfully counter this objection and win sales 

with The American Family Protection Plan . . . a Plan that takes responsibility 
for all of a client’s insurance and produces 

additional income for the agent. 


Once the prospect sees for himself the dangerous “holes” in 

piecemeal coverage—once he sees that “spreading business around” means 
spreading responsibility for his protection . . . objections become so many 
stepping stones to the sale. 


To help sell their services, American Agents tell their story with 
dramatic pictorial aids and show-how charts in The American 
Family Protection Plan booklet following a consistent campaign of 


tested sales promotion material. 


If you want free details on the business-building American Family 
Protection Plan, mail the coupon below now! 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations Dept. B-11 
15 Washington Street, Newark 1, N. J. 


Send me free information on The American Family Protec- 
tion Plan—an aid to increased sales volume. 


Name 





Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. * BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. Company 
Address 





City 








JOE H. BANDY 
Chairman, Casualty Committee, 
National Association of 
Insurance Agents 


T IS MUCH EASIER to write of the 
Dccemtihe situation today than in 
the “Panic Period” of 1953 and early 
1954. There frankly, some 
justification for panic when we were 
losing business to competitors on 
account of the rate and losing money 
on underwriting at one and the 
same time. That is just about what 
was happening during the dark days 
of the so-called “Panic Period.” 


was, 


An Increased Share 


However, we still have problems 
to solve. “One robin does not make 
a spring” and one year of profits 
by our principles does not solve the 
automobile situation. Although less 
than 12% of the automobile liability 
business goes to the three largest 
writing specialty companies, that is 
entirely too much. However, this 
leaves a very large share of business 
for orthodox companies. Independ- 
ent agents, together their 
companies, must way to 
increase this share. 

It is true that much of the progress 
of our competitors has been due to 
the advent of financial responsibility 
laws. These laws created a market 
that appeared to be ready made for 
their type of operation. Many auto- 
mobile owners felt that they were 


with 
find a 
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ance Agents has affirmed. We have 
stated emphatically ““No Continuous 
Policies,’ “No Direct Company 
Billing,” and “No Unilateral Com- 
mission Reduction.” In affirming 
these principles we have been ac- 
cused of taking a negative approach. 

Suppose we change each of these 
to a positive approach which we can 
do without changing the meaning. 
We would then say, “We believe 
that the public is best served by 
policies with a definite expiration 
date.” One has only to compare the 
present day automobile policy with 
one issued five years ago to realize 
the importance of a periodic review 


The Automobile 


being forced to buy insurance and 
since they were being forced to buy 
it was only natural that they should 
get it as cheaply as possible with no 
regard for service. It takes time but 
these prospective customers will 
gradually find there is a need for 
agency service, and that this service, 
is worth a difference in cost. 

A new type of operation has made 
its appearance on the horizon, For 
lack of a better name let’s call it 
the Safeco type. The Safeco Insur- 
ance Company of America owned by 
the General of Seattle is possibly 
the most widely known company 
using the plan on a nationwide basis. 
The Fire and Casualty Company of 
Connecticut uses it in the state of 
Florida. The Boston Indemnity 
Company, owned by the Boston-Old 
Colony, has announced a plan for 
its use in the state of New York 
only. American Liberty Insurance 
Company of Birmingham, Alabama 
has a plan which contains some of 
the Safeco type features and there 
are many smaller companies using it. 


Typical Attributes 


The typical plan calls for a signed 
application, cash in advance, a con- 
tinuous policy, company billing, and 
a reduced commission. The plan 
varies, however, and not all of the 
companies mentioned use all of these 
ideas. Most of them, however, 
violate three of the principles which 
the National Association of Insur- 


of the coverage. A customer’s eco- 
nomic status changes and there is 
frequently a need for a change in 
the limits—certainly his status rela- 
tive to the underage driver changes. 


Agents Have Progressed 


Next we might just as well have 
said, “We believe that each agency 
should do its own billing.” In this 
respect agents have made as much 
progress as the companies. There 
are about as many electric type- 
writers, percentage wise, in agencies 
as in company home offices. There 
are a large percentage of agents 
using multiple copy invoices. Many 
agents make two copies of their 
invoices while some make three, four 
and even five copies and use them 
all. They tell us of new expensive 
machines that will turn out renewal 
invoices for agents in a fourth of 
the time it takes agents to do it now. 
I have seen such machines and they 
are marvelous but for these to be 
successful, direct mailing, by the 
company, would almost be a neces- 
sity. It has been suggested that the 
companies make these invoices and 
send them to the agents for distribu- 
tion. For this to be successful it 
would be necessary to put the agent 
in a strait jacket telling him just 
how many copies of what size and 
color of ink he could have. 

As regards commissions we could 
have taken a positive approach and 
said, “We believe that each agent 
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should have the right to make his 
own commission contract.” Without 
offering any excuse for those com- 
panies that have adopted the reduced 
commission plan, I might say that 
we, as agents, have to some extent 
brought it on ourselves. Too many 
agents have been willing to allow 
the companies to do many of the 
things that they are paid to do. If 
an agent receives the so-called 
general agents commission of 25% 
on automobiles he is being paid to 
underwrite the business, write the 
policies, prepare any endorsements 
necessary and expedite the handling 
of claims. His interest is best served 


Situation 


by insisting, yes demanding, that his 
company allow him to do these 
things. If he receives a smaller com- 
mission there are still certain things 
that he is paid to do. In his own 
interest and in his customers’ inter- 
est, he should insist on doing them. 

A typical Safeco type application 
reads as follows: “I declare the facts 
stated herein to be true and request 
the company to issue the insurance 
and any renewals thereof in reliance 
thereon.” That sounds mighty like 
a warranty to me. In fact, Allstate 
has been able to successfully deny 
liability in several cases on a 
similarly worded application. I be- 
lieve that if I were using such a 
policy I would want to get a new 
application completed and signed 
each six months. 


The Commission Angle 


Let’s look at the commission angle 
for a moment. The reduction in 
premium is usually 20% with 15% 
commission paid to agents. Under 
these plans the present fifty dollar 
automobile premium would be re- 
duced to forty dollars, thereby 
saving the customer ten dollars. On 
the fifty dollar premium the agent 
would receive a commission of $12.50 
while on the forty dollar premium, 
he would receive $6. In other words, 
of the $10 the customer saves, $6.50 
would come out of the pocket of the 
agent. On the $50 premium, the 
company would get a net of $37.50 
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while on the $40 premium they 
would net $34, a difference of only 
$3.50. It is true that in addition to 
this loss in premium of $3.50, the 
company takes on the additional 
expense of writing policies and 
doing the renewal billing. They 
propose, of course, to make up this 
difference by restrictive underwrit- 
ing and denial of liability where 
there is a violation of the warranty. 


The Agent Can Do It 


I have had some experience with 
company written policies. I have a 
company that insisted that they write 
my workmen’s compensation policies 
and I finally agreed. I found, how- 
ever, that I was spending more time 
correcting the errors than it would 
have taken to write them originally 
so I changed back and again write 
my own policies. I believe that my 
customer would dislike getting a bill 
from the Podunk Casualty Company 
for his automobile insurance and 
from my office for his dwelling and 
household furniture insurance. On 
one of these he could take a little 
time in making payments if need be 
but he could never be quite sure 
which one it was. I am confident 
with the modern one-write policy 
an agent can produce them just 
about as inexpensively as the com- 
pany and much more accurately. 
The same thing applies to billing 
and renewals. 

Surprisingly enough this type of 
policy was first contemplated by the 
National Bureau. In early 1953, a 
special committee was appointed by 
the Bureau to study the automobile 
situation. They came up with sug- 
gestions which included a continu- 
ous policy, a signed application, 
company billing and reduced com- 
mission. This report was never 
made public. I saw it only through 
the courtesy of a company execu- 
tive. To the everlasting credit of 
the National Bureau, it was never 
approved. 


Ancther View 


On the other side of the question, 
here are some paragraphs of a letter 
that I received from a very success- 
ful and intelligent agent. He is a 
CPCU and is not inclined to be 
panicky. 


“In our county there are approxi- 
mately twelve thousand automobiles 
registered and | estimate conserva- 
tively, with good reason, that all of 
the stock agents in the county do 
not write the liability insurance for 
fifteen hundred of 
biles. 

“We believe the only cure for this 
situation would involve copying a 
great many of the features of the 
specialty company operations, bitter 
as the pill may be. We believe these 
elements to be essential to get our 
price in shooting distance ; continu- 
ous policies, cash on the barrel- 
head, no flat cancellations, direct 
company billing and reduced com- 
mission. 


these automo- 


A signed application or 
signed copy of the policy declaration 
may also be necessary. 

“It seems to us that the National 
Association often resists inevitable 
change. We believe in the American 
Agency System of operation but we 
do not believe that you can void 
the laws of economics any more than 
you can the laws of gravity. As 
methods of marketing insurance are 
discovered that will save money for 
the public, we believe that we will 
have to adjust to those methods 
whether we like it or not.” 


Earned Commissions 


If we adopted the methods of spe- 
cialty companies, we would become 
specialty company agents and our 
customers would receive just about 
the same service and consideration 
that the customers of the specialty 
companies receive. I believe firmly 
that many, many agents can and do 
earn the full 25% 
commission on 


general agents 
their automobile 
business. On the other hand, after 
the first year I seriously doubt 
that these same agents would 
earn even the 15% paid under 
the Safeco Plan and if they did not 
earn it, they would not receive it 
for long. The average commission 
paid by specialty companies is about 
five per cent. Last year, the aver- 
age commission paid by State Farm 
on their automobile business was 
about 5.2% while the average All- 
state commission was not much 
higher. Does the agent believe that 
the agency companies can continue 
to compete paying 15% for the same 


(Continued on the next page) 





The Automobile Situation—Cont. 
work exactly that the specialty com- 
panies get for 5%. The specialty 
companies do not appear to have too 
much trouble getting agents at their 
commission scale and the mere fact 
that we are operating under the 
American Agency System does not 
justify an additional ten per cent 
commission. 

There is no question that many 
agents are. still losing automobile 
insurance to the specialty companies 
and if we say that the Safeco type 
of operation is not the answer, we 
certainly should have some counter- 
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proposal. Before walking the plank, 
before setting sail on an uncharted 
sea, I would like to see some changes 
made. 

First, the free insurance or flat 
cancellation evil should be corrected. 
Agents can, and should, work with 
the companies to correct this leak. 
Free insurance is, in my opinion, 
a minor part of it. The policy is 
issued and has to be processed by 
both agent and company. At the 
end of thirty days, it is cancelled 
flat and the cancellation has to be 
processed. All this work and no 
premium earned whatever. If we 
know that there could be no flat 
cancellation after the effective date, 
we would be a little more certain 
before issuing and sending out the 
policies. 

Next, is the system of basing the 
commission on the volume produced 
by an agent rather than the amount 
of work done. After discussing the 
automobile situation with a rather 
large agent, he made the statement 
that he took the orders and sent 
them to his company. If they wanted 
the business, they could write the 
policy and send it to him. If they 
didn’t want it they could turn it 
down. I asked this agent if he pre- 
pared his endorsements and renewals 
and he said that he didn’t. I then 
asked him if he assisted in any way 
in handling the claims and he said 
that he kept his hands off claims— 
that was the company’s problem. 
He told me that his commission 
was 25% plus a contingent. I 
wondered what the contingent was 
for but didn’t have the heart to ask 
him. This is not an isolated case. 
I made an “off the record” study of 
this situation about a year ago and 
found that the system of paying an 
agent 25% for the mere production 
of automobile business, with the 
company doing all of the clerical 
work, was rather widespread. Many 
customers are paying a higher rate 
because some agents are collecting 
a general agents commission and 
doing only a solicitor’s work. 

A serious and unprejudiced study 
of branch office costs and a correc- 
tion of the faults found would assist 
in the reduction of cost of automo- 
bile insurance. 

Next is the question of under- 
writing. I have heen told that it 
was unfair to ask the agent to under- 


write his business when he had a 
financial interest involved. I do not 
believe that. I am confident that 
many agents do an excellent job of 
underwriting. With the specialty 
companies doing highly selective un- 
derwriting, it behooves all of us to 
be a little more careful. 

Next, agents should attempt to 
improve on their claim service. That 
is one field in which they have al- 
ways out-classed the specialty com- 
panies. Their service is getting 
better while ours is, possibly, hold- 
ing its own. 

Next, there is needed a broader 
private passenger policy. Agents 
have, in many cases, been asked to 
sell an inferior product at a higher 
price. That is not true of some of 
our independent companies. Some 
of these have as broad a policy as 
there is on the market. The Bureau 
companies have, however, been 
dragging their feet. 

If these suggestions and improve- 
ments do not bring our rates within 
striking distance of the specialty 
companies, the agents will be per- 
fectly willing to discuss other ways 
and means without the necessity of 
continuous policies, applications 
containing warranties and company 
billing. 

The National Association’s Cas- 
ualty Committee has been an active 
committee. The hub of our activity 
is, of course, our annual question- 
naire. For the last two years it has 
been primarily an automobile ques- 
tionnaire. 

Agents, through the question- 
naire, have indicated the desire for 
a merit rating plan. It is generally 
recognized that, actuarially, merit 
rating is unsound. We suggested 
that regardless of this some plan 
be approved for the psychological 
effect that it would have on the 
public in general. It is no secret that 
the public feels that they are en- 
titled to a lower rate for the years 
in which they have no accidents, 
even though the average person has 
an accident in only one year out of 
ten. There is a precedent for grant- 
ing a rate credit where the statistics 
do not justify it. In no test that the 
Bureau made or approved did the 
records indicate that a credit for 
driver training was in order. In 
snite of this the credit was approved 
and filed. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
UNINSURED MOTORISTS 


NEW YORK INSURANCE Superintend- 
ent Holz approved, effective October 
5, broadened forms of automobile 
coverage which he hailed as a step of 
major importance in the solution of 
the problem of the financially irre- 
sponsible motorist. The additional 
coverage is available as an endorse- 
ment to automobile liability policies 
on private passenger autos regis- 
tered and principally garaged in 
New York State. They provide for 
payments, subject to limits of 
$10,000/20,000, to the insured 
owner and members of his family 
who are residents in his household 
if injured or killed by an uninsured 
automobile anywhere in the United 
States or Canada. Guests are cov- 
ered while in the insured’s car. 
Companies adopting either endorse- 
ment will automatically afford the 
coverage without charge for the re- 
mainder of present policy terms. 

Over 90 stock carriers have al- 
ready adopted the endorsement 
which provides payment if the owner 
or driver of the uninsured car is 
legally liable for the accident, the 
amount to be determined by the 
policyholder and his company or by 
arbitration. The annual premium 
charge for this coverage when en- 
dorsed on new and renewal policies 
is to be $3 for most stock carriers. 

The Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau has filed a similar endorse- 
ment but with a provision conceding 
that the uninsured motorist was the 
negligent party and that its own 
policyholder was entirely free of 
contributory negligence. This fea- 
ture is designed to avoid a conflict 
of interest between the insured and 
his insurance company. The annual 
premium charge for this coverage 
when endorsed on new and renewed 
policies is $4. 


RESPONSIBILITY LAW IN 
NEW MEXICO 


A NEW MOTOR VEHICLE Financial 
Responsibility Law became effective 
October 1, 1955 in New Mexico. It 
is very similar to those adopted by 
other states with coverage of 
$5/10,000 B.I. and $1000 P.D. re- 
quired. We have prepared a digest 
of its more important provisions. 
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URGES COMPULSORY 
AUTO INSURANCE 


SUPPORT FOR A PROPOSAL which 
would eliminate the problem of the 
uninsured motorist without taking 
on the headaches of a Massachusetts 
type compulsory automobile insur- 
ance law was voiced by Hathaway G 
Kemper, president of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company and 
American Motorists Insurance Com- 
pany, in talks to more than 1500 of 
his companies’ agents. Under the 


proposal Kemper described, every | 
automobile owner would be required | 
to carry a certificate at all times to | 
show that he had insurance or other | 


financial ability to pay for auto- 
mobile accidents he might cause. 
“In Massachusetts, we have « 


clumsy, hard-to-handle and expen- | 


sive procedure under the compulsory 
insurance law,” Kemper declared. 
In one state we have what is known 
as an unsatisfied judgment fund law 
which assesses both the persons car- 
rying insurance and the insurance 
companies to pay for the losses of 
those who don’t carry insurance. In 
other states we now have suggestions 
for providing voluntary insurance to 
protect policyholders against loss 
from uninsured and irresponsible 
motorists. “In other words, the pru- 
dent man must buy insurance to pay 
for the accidents of the irresponsible. 
I have always been against compul- 
sion in this free country of ours 
but I am forced to recognize that 


we have compulsory workmen’s 


compensation insurance, we have | 
compulsory licensing of automobiles 
and we have compulsory licensing | 


of drivers,” Kemper said. “If we 
must have the compulsion, and the 


unsatisfied judgment fund certainly | 


is compulsory, let us have it in a fair 
and simple way.” 


New York State Attorney Gen- | 


eral Jacob Javits, speaking on a tele- 
vision program, came out flatly for 
compulsory automobile insurance 
and a system of periodic physical 
examinations for drivers. He criti- 
cized the recently adopted program 
under which the insured motorists 
and their families are 


an unwarranted additional yearly 


charge of about $10 million on the | 
already insured motorists and offer- | 


ing no protection to pedestrians, 





protected | 
against uninsured motorists as laying | 


...PRAYER by a 
Harvard President for 


MASSACHUSETTS’ heroes 


On the fate-charged night of June 16 
1775, a handful of Americans had a 
rendezvous with death. Their orders 
were to fortify and defend Bunker Hill 

A fervid benediction by Dr. Samuel 
Langdon, 13th president of venerable 
Harvard V/niversity (founded 1636), 
sent them on their way 

History records their gallant stand 
in terms of blood and valor. And 
still, today, the Great Seal of Massa- 
chusetts displays this message: ‘Ese 
petit Placidum sub Liberate quietum”’ 
(by the sword we seek peace, but only 
under liberty). 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
is PACIFIC NATIONAL’S, below, 
token of strength, stability and service 
to Agent, Broker and Assured. 
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The Measure of an 


CCORDING TO FIGURES given me 

by the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, when | started in the insurance 
business in 1908, the total amount 
of premiums received by fire and 
casualty insurance companies in that 
year was $415,000,000. By 1954 
these had increased to about $10,- 
000,000,000. This great increase has 
not been due solely to inflation or 
natural increased prosperity or ac- 
tivity in the United States. It has 
been due to the energy, vision, and 
hard work, mostly by the insurance 
agents of America. 


Dependence on Service 


Good service those who 
receive the service to depend more 
and more on it. By giving more and 
more service, the greater the de- 
pendence. There is nothing new 
about this. Eve found it out when 
she met Adam. Every woman has 
followed that idea since. When serv- 
ice becomes depended on, it becomes 
a necessity, and the dependency be- 
The 
scope of coverages, protection and 
services rendered by insurance has 
constantly increased, and the pos- 
sibilities of further increase are tre- 
mendous. 


causes 


comes progressively greater. 


ERNEST L. CLARK 


President, Corporate Advisors, Inc. 
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The future for the development 
of the insurance business knows no 
bounds. Each member of the insur- 
ance system will share in this in- 
crease to the extent that he puts into 
it. 

Right now, there are those who 
seem to doubt the future of the 
American Agency system. I am not 
one of those who believes in the 
preachings of the disciples of the 
Prophets of Doom who are pro- 
claiming the end of the agency sys- 
tem. Agents are fuced with com- 
petition that is bombarding the 
public with expensive and impressive 
advertising backed up with low costs. 
These costs are unrealistic, not based 
on long experience as to claims de- 
velopment and actual costs. It is 
my belief that they will find this 
out and have to come up with their 
rates which will make it difficult for 
them to hold their advantages. 
Added to this, from reports heard 
here and there, the public will find 
dissatisfaction with claim service and 
also with the speed with which their 
insurance is canceled upon the first 
evidence that a policyholder is in- 
volved in a claim. 

Meanwhile, agents, by personal 
persuasion, have to combat their cur- 
rent advantages by impressing in- 
surance purchasers with the im- 
portance of having a friend at court, 
insurance with companies backed by 
long experience, a reputation for fair 
and considerate dealing with policy- 
holders, backed by the fact that their 
clients have the advantage of not 
being a single assured with a single 
line to be considered, but the com- 
bined weight of all the business of 
an agency. 


There is Always Competition 


There are always those that scare 
at competition. It is a well-known 
worry in the retail business, about 
which my experience has taught me 
a great deal. I can well remember 
when the mail order houses began 
to circulate their catalogs. Retailers 
then feared that all the business 


would be done with mail order 
houses and they would lose their 
sales. The retailers won that battle 
by giving personal service and satis- 
faction. The mail order houses ended 
up by opening their own retail out- 
lets, because they found that was the 
only way to compete with the re- 
tailers. 

Now the retail business, or a large 
section of it, is worried about dis- 
count houses. Some feel a law ought 
to be passed to prevent them from 
doing business and cutting their 
prices. Retailers today are finding 
ways and means of fighting the dis- 
count houses. They are finding the 
public appreciates it is preferable to 
do business with reliable organiza- 
tions giving full service. 

However, both the mail order 
houses and the discount houses per- 
formed an important service to the 
buying public, in that they put the 
retailers on their toes to meet the 
competition in supplying the wants 
of the public, at prices and with the 
services that make it more desirable 
to do business with them. Competi- 
tion makes for successful enterprise. 


They Create Competition 


Direct writing companies, mutual 
companies and reciprocals perform 
a great service to the insurance busi- 
ness. They create competition. Com- 
petition is necessary in our American 
form of free enterprise operation, It 
prevents anyone from claiming that 
any particular kind of organization 
has a monopoly. More important, 
competition is the soul of American 
life. Americans like to have to fight 
for what they get, and it means that 
someone is constantly trying to de- 
vise something new to get ahead of 
the other fellow. If it weren’t for 
competition, America would not be 
the great country it is today, nor 
would the insurance business be the 
great enterprise it is today. Tracing 
back most of the important develop- 
ments in the insurance business dis- 
closes that many of the improve- 
ments in coverage, etc. have been the 
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Agent 


result of keen competition. 
decry competition—beat it! 

The agents that will share in the 
future of the insurance business are 
the agents who will deserve to share 
in it—those agents who will measure 
up to full standards of what a good 
agent should be. 


Don’t 


Each is Important 


What is the measure of an agent? 
I will give a list of what I think. 
In describing these features of an 
agent, I will not list these qualifica- 
tions in the order of their importance. 
Each one is as important as the 
other, just as much as the second 
foot is just as important as the first 
and third in the measure of a yard. 
(1) To continue to be the principal 
system of American insurance, that 
system must be sold to the public. 
An insurance policy is nothing more 
than a piece of paper. It is natural 
for a buyer to resent having to pay 
for such an intangible item, because 
it has no value until that which the 
contract is to protect against hap- 
pens. Then, and only then, the 
wording of the contract and the 
service performed by the insurance 
carrier, are all important. The 
amount of premium paid for it fades 
into insignificance. 

Agents themselves, their organiza- 
tions and their insurance companies 
have a tremendous public relations 
job to impress on the public the 
value of the agent’s services, and 
that those services are worth the 
cost. To sell to the insurance pre- 
mium-paying public the idea that 
when a contract is needed the con- 
tract must have been drawn with 
care and knowledge, so that every 
possible contingency has been fore- 
seen. That is a personal job, the 
same as a lawyer or a doctor—it is 
a professional job, and requires per- 
sonal, individual care. When a loss 
occurs, the average insureds need 
help to determine just what they are 
entitled to, and help to see to it that 
the insurance company does every- 
thing that is required, does it with 
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a minimum of delay and annoyance 
to the assured, and payment is made 
promptly and fully. Those are the 
services an agent supplies. The serv- 
ices an assured requires. These 
services are available from the qual- 
ified agent. 

Agents up to now have been too 

modest and reserved in bringing this 
forcefully to the insurance buying 
public. It is a public relations job 
that must be done, with every agent 
participating. Agents readily admit 
that stock insurance costs more be- 
cause it has more to give. Mainly, 
the personal expert aid of the agent, 
who must be paid. How little this 
has been publicized. The public must 
be told and told again the value of 
an agent. Some companies have 
helped with ads in national mag- 
azines. This story must be told more 
locaily—it is an agent’s public rela- 
tions job that must be effectively 
done by the agents. 
(2) It is not enough to be just ap- 
pointed an agent by an insurance 
company and to have a superficial 
knowledge of the insurance business. 
An agent should be the result of 
long, constant, and continuous train- 
ing, and constant and continuous 
study. He must qualify as a profes- 
sional insurance expert, with all the 
knowledge and qualifications that 
implies. This does not just mean 
knowledge of fire insurance or lia- 
bility insurance as such—he should 
know all forms of insurance and the 
background of underwriting 
rating of each form. 

There are available forms of in- 
surance needed by clients many 
agents do not sell, because they are 


and 


not sufficientiy informed. Their in- 
sureds are not getting the full bene- 
fits of the facilities the 
industry has to offer. 

A short time ago it was my privi- 
lege to address a group at a conven- 
tion of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. This group was 
made up of small retailers. In my 
talk I described many of the forms 
of insurance a retailer should have. 
When the talk was over, questions 
were asked from the floor. The 
question came from many parts of 
the floor—the same question—“How 
do I get hold of a good insurance 
agent? There are several agents in 
my town, but none of them seem 
to know about some of the forms 
of insurance about which you were 
talking.” One of them wanted to 
know about the DDD policy, includ- 
ing loss of money. Some of them 
wanted to know about leasehold in- 
surance. Many of them wanted to 
know about business interruption 
insurance. In every case they com- 
plained that the agents they con- 
tacted were not able to give them 
expert information on these types of 
insurance. What an indictment this 
was of the local agent, and it was not 
unusual—I had heard the same story 
from manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and others all over the country. 


insurance 


Many Forms are Undersold 
There are many forms of insurance 
that are undersold. Undersold be- 
cause they are not forcefully and 
actively solicited. Every agent should 
inform himself so that he is an expert 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Measure of an Agent—Continued 


not only on fire and simple liability 
insurance but all the other unusual 
forms of insurance, including boiler 
and machinery insurance and asso- 
ciated business interruption, rent in- 
surance, products liability, assumed 
liability, contingent automobile, ac- 
counts payable, and so on down the 
list. Every agent should make a list 
which is easily obtained of all the 
forms of insurance that are avail- 
able. With this list check first all 
of his own assureds and see if there 
is not a need for these types of cov- 
erage. Then he should actively start 
to solicit the other accounts within 
his area. There are tremendous 
compensations not only in develop- 
ing the business but in the resultant 
earning power they offer. 

(3) There has been a great change 
in the distribution of American busi- 
ness and the American family in 
recent years. The financial status 


of the American citizen has changed. 
The average pay check is greater. 
The average wealth is greater. The 
number of potential insurance buyers 
The market for sell- 
ing all of the various forms of per- 


has increased. 


sonal insurance, fire, personal prop- 
erty, liability including automobile, 
rent insurance has increased tre- 
mendously. These offer a source of 
new and profitable income to the 
iocal Personal insurance is 
the and the bread-and- 
butter of the whole insurance system. 


agent. 
backbone 


Over all, the agency system has 
not accommodated itself to meet this 
change. This has contributed to the 
success of the direct writers. Con- 
venience is a powerful motive for 
buying. New communities have built 
up in areas never populated before. 
Mass concentration of developments 
in suburban areas and the event of 
shopping centers have opened a great 
new market for personal insurance 
purchases. 


An Absence of Agents 


A survey of the shopping centers 
where most of these new commu- 
nities do their buying showed a 
notable absence of convenient insur- 
ance agents. Agents should give 
thought to opening ground-floor or 
easily available offices in these shop- 
ping centers. In this way develop 
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personal contact with these new 
home owners and make it easy for 
them to buy their insurance. Give 
them all the facilities an insurance 
agent can offer, particularly counsel- 
ing, which is an agent’s principal 
selling point. 

The buyer of home insurance re- 
quires more help than ever. New 
types of comprehensive dwelling in- 
surance package policies, etc. are 
being offered. The proper type to 
meet each individual’s needs requires 
study, discussions and consideration. 
The advantages of dealing with a 
qualified agent are thus immediately 
apparent to the householder. This 





INSURANCE FOURTH IN 
COMPLAINTS 


Inquiries and complaints handled 
by Better Business Bureaus during the 
first six months of 1955 show a five 
per cent increase over the same pe- 
riod last year for a total of 688,107. 
Business classifications causing the 
greatest volume of public contacts, 
in order, are: home improvement 
practices, fund raising, home appli- 
ances, insurance (all lines), automo- 
tive, radio-TV-music, photography, 
furniture and floor coverings, apparel, 
and magazine subscription sales. They 
account for 51 per cent of the total. 











is a personal job which can’t be done 
by counter salesmen, ads, or cir- 
culars. 

Similarly, small factories and 
other businesses are now located in 
these areas. Agents must move out 
and personally contact each one of 
them. 

One thing about the American 
Agency System is that many of the 
agents have reached a saturation 
point as far as their ambition for 
new business is concerned. They 
have not developed new methods or 
staffs necessary to take on additional 
business. They have a substantial 
income on their books from existing 
policies, and as long as these policies 
are regularly renewed, the agent has 
an income that makes him contented, 
or at least saps him of the drive 
which is necessary to develop new 
business. It is high time that the 
agent got out of his arm chair and 
began developing more business by 
active solicitation or at least engaged 
competent younger men with drive 


and energy and ambition to go out 
and develop more business. 


Complacency of Agents 


This is a serious matter. Com- 
placency of agents is causing great 
concern to the officials of many of the 
insurance companies. They feel it is 
a breach which competition is using 
to great advantage. If the agents 
don’t do something about it, they 
may find the companies will, to their 
detriment. They may also find that 
the security they feel is founded on 
income is not as safe as it seems. 
Nothing is static or sure. Only by 
energetic development and constant 
progressive solicitation of all sources 
of business can security be assured. 

One large agency described a plan 
whereby it was training women to 
make contacts with new residents in 
new dwelling areas, for the sole pur- 
pose of visiting with the housewives 
and selling the various forms of 
personal insurance. The latest report 
from this agency is that this is work- 
ing out successfully. It is an idea 
many others could develop. 

Some agents are discouraged by 
the fact that national concerns are 
locating in their areas, and because 
the insurance is handled at head- 
quarters they do not feel they have 
a potential customer. While this is 
true to some extent, under many 
multiple location insurance policies, 
both fire and liability, the insurance 
companies are assigning part of the 
commission to the local agent. The 
local agent should endeavor to make 
some gesture towards earning this 
commission by surveying these loca- 
tions and seeing if they can note any 
conditions which would be of inter- 
est to the headquarters of the na- 
tional concerns, This is a service 
that could warrant appreciation at 
the headquarters so that that agent 
will receive recognition. Incidentally, 
contact will thus be made with the 
people who work at that plant. Con- 
siderable business can be developed 
by just such contact. Where there 
are people there is always business, 
and it is wise to contact them for 
whatever the reason. 

(4) The agents of America have 
formed themselves into associations 
of insurance agents. Potentially, 
these associations can be the most 
powerful force in the insurance busi- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Are you fighting the clock 
...and losing ? 


If you’re like most producers we know, there just aren’t enough hours in the day for 
all the calls you should be making to hold your present clients and bring in new ones. 
It’s becoming harder and harder to keep ahead of competition. 


We'd like to help you. Every month in the year more than 50,000 copies of the 
Fireman’s Fund RECORD, imprinted with the name, address and phone number of 
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interest, every issue emphasizes the advantages of using the American agency system 
... points out the pitfalls of “do-it-yourself” insuring ... does a personalized selling 
job for the participating producer. 
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Fund RECORD Plan, just mail the coupon. 
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HOUGH WE IN THE GENERAL 
fs proment business are daily 
making recommendations to our 
clients relative to all types of insur- 
ance coverage, I wonder how many 
of us have provided “Business inter- 
ruption insurance” on our own busi- 
nesses — business interruption — in 
the event of our death, that is. 

From discussions with a good 
many general insurance men, I have 
found that too few of us are selling 
any life insurance, the primary rea- 
son being that we are not acquainted 
with the value and the need for life 
insurance, in our own business situa- 
tions. The purpose of this article, 
therefore, is to briefly outline the 
various business problems in your 
own insurance agency operations 
where life insurance would come into 
play as the best solution. 


Business Life 


Business life insurance is merely 
life insurance used to meet the haz- 
ards of loss by a business, from death 
of someone associated with it. In 
other words, our businesses, as well 
as our clients’ businesses are subject 
to hazards of loss over and above 
the usual hazards we discuss in our 
every-day general insurance deal- 
ings, namely—business interruption 
by death. Acquaint yourself with the 
hazards arising out of this kind of 
business interruption and take some 
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steps, after investigation, to cover 
these hazards for yourself. By doing 


this, you will automatically want to 
discuss this same idea with other 
businessmen, outside of the insur- 
ance business, who are faced with 
these same problems, thereby in- 
creasing your own commission in- 
come. 

1. Sole Proprietorship—we who 
are sole proprietors are faced with 
the fact that on our death, our busi- 
ness becomes a part of our personal 
estate and goes through our will in 
the hands of the executor, just as 
do all other personal assets. Our 
main problem is the financial loss 
arising out of, (unless we direct 
otherwise), the executor’s duty to 
distribute the assets just as soon as 
possible. Usually this involves a 
forced liquidation of the business 
with the resulting terrific shrinkage 
in value. 

The methods of disposition of the 
sole proprietorship are: 

a. The executor may be given the 
right to continue the business. 

b. The business can be left to a son, 
widow or other heir. 

c. The business can be sold to one 
of the employees. 

d. The business can be sold to out- 
siders. 

e. The business can be liquidated. 


Funds Will be Needed 


There are inherent problems in 
each of the solutions, but in each 
instance, there is no doubt that funds 
will be needed. In the case of : 
































a. Continuance by executor—Funds 
will be needed for operating capital. 
b. Leaving to the son or widow- 
Funds will be needed to run the busi- 
ness. 

c. Sale to the employees—Funds 
will be needed by the employees to 
pay the widow a fair price, agreed 
upon prior to your death, 

d. Sale to outsiders—Funds will be 
needed by the buyer, to pay the 
widow a fair price agreed upon 
prior to your death. 

e. Liquidation— Funds’ will _ be 
needed to offset the shrinkage in 
value. 


Becoming More Popular 


Business life insurance is becom- 
ing more popular as a solution to 
the above problems. In conjunction 
with these solutions, there are four 
things which are imperative: 

a. Secure the counsel of a good law- 
yer, accountant and life insurance 
advisor, all familiar with business 
problems. 

b. Draw up a will citing the method 
of disposition of the business. 

c. Draw up a buy-and-sell agreement 
between yourself and the parties con- 
cerned. 

d. Fund this agreement with life 
insurance sufficient to carry out the 
plan. 

2. Partnership—we are all famil- 
iar with the fact that partnership 
automatically dissolves at, or shortly 
after the death of any of the partners. 
Should the surviving partner con- 
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The Shoemaker's Kids—Continued 

tinue the business and obligate the 
business in any way, he then, is 
naturally liable to the heirs of the 
deceased partner for the new liabil- 
ities he incurred. You have a situa- 
tion where the deceased partner’s 
heirs are interested in securing the 
maximum income from, or the maxi- 
The 
surviving partner is faced with se- 
curing the money to give them del- 


mum cash for, their interest. 
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lars for their fair share of liquidating 
and effecting an equitable distribu- 
tion, but with considerable loss re- 
sulting to the surviving partner. 
Business life insurance in a part- 
nership is designed primarily for 
liquidation of the interests of a de- 
ceased partner at his death. It does 
this by establishing a clean cut, pre- 
cise plan of action to go into effect 
immediately upon the death of the 
partner, adequately financed, accord- 
ing to a pre-arranged schedule. 
(1) It provides that the deceased 
partner’s heirs will receive full value 
for his share of the business. 
(2) It maintains a firm credit stand- 
ing. 
(3) It gives the firm working capi- 
tal to tide over the period of shock. 
(4) Finally, it allows the surviving 
partners to continue the business un- 
interrupted by death of a partner. 


Establish an Agreement 


Again, the procedure to be fol- 
lowed is to discuss the situation with 
the attorney, accountant and _ life 
insurance advisor, familiar with 
business procedure. Establish a buy- 
and-sell agreement based on a proper 
valuation of the business. Fund that 
buy-and-sell agreement with life in- 
surance. 

3. Corporation—on the death of 
a stockholder, the corporation, un- 
like the partnership or sole proprie- 
torship is a continuing entity. With 
the death of a principal stockholder, 
however, unless provision has been 
made to the contrary, the deceased 
stockholder’s stock becomes part of 
his estate and control of that stock 
goes into the hands of his executor 
or his heirs. It is obvious, the dis- 
advantages of this happening, to both 
the surviving stockholders and the 
creditors of the corporation. The 
heirs of the deceased stockholder 
are interested in income primarily, 
and may, if they have had nothing 
to do with the business, think of the 
value of their stock as considerably 
higher than it is actually worth. 

Here again, while all stockholders 
are living, it is imperative that they 
sit down with their attorney, ac- 
countant and life insurance advisor, 
to determine, on a formula basis the 
actual worth of their stock. Arrange 
either a stock-purchase agreement 
or a stock-retirement plan, so that 


the transaction can be completed 
witheut any confusion at the time 
of the death of a stockholder. The 
funds for the financing of the com- 
pletion of these agreements can be 
secured through the purchase of life 
insurance on the life of each of the 
stockholders, for an amount equal 
to the valuation set forth in the 
agreement. 

4. Key Man—in all of the three 
types of business operation outlined 
above, there is no doubt one man, 
or a number of men, who are “key 
men” to the business. In the event 
of their death, there would be con- 
siderable time and money lost in the 
training of a new man to replace the 
deceased “key man.” This is an in- 
surable hazard, and while there is 
no tax deduction allowed for pre- 
miums paid on life insurance on a 
“key man,” the actual proceeds, in 
the event of the “key man’s” death, 
are paid to the corporation tax free. 
In addition, the cash values of “key 
men” in life insurance policies have 
been held to be proper accumulation 
of surplus, thereby avoiding, insofar 
as the cash values are concerned, an 
additional tax on improper accumu- 
lation of surplus, under the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


Four Major Points 


The four major points discussed 
in this article are primarily excerpts 
from United States Department of 
Commerce Business Service Bulle- 
tins. For more complete coverage 
of the situation applying in your 
instance, it is suggested that you 
write to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y., requesting the 
bulletin by its title and its number 
at a cost of 1¢ each. They are: 
#33—Sole Proprietor 
#34—Business Life Insurance 
#35—Corporation Life Insurance 
#36—Partnership Life Insurance 

The primary purpose of this ar- 
ticle has been to whet your appetite, 
so to speak, as to your own particu- 
lar needs, so that you will investigate 
further and provide sufficient life 
insurance to take care of your own 
situations. Having done this you 
will then be in a position to carry 
your message to your own clients. 
“Sell yourself on the idea first, and 
your enthusiasm will aid yeu in sell- 
ing your clients the same idea.” 
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@ Zurich-American’s new Merit Automobile Policy has built-in sales 
appeal to bring you increased volume and earnings—same time give 
your clients more value, greater protection for their automobile 
insurance dollar. Approved in most states...it’s far broader than the 
Standard Automobile Combination Policy...and insureds may pay 1/2 
premium on effective date, balance in 6 months without carrying charge. 
Lower rates for safe drivers, too, under our Merit Classification Plan. 
Contact the nearest Zurich-American branch — 
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Premium 


Financing 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY has 

been marked by a phenomenal 
change in the “American Way of 
Life” from a “Save until you can 
buy” policy to a policy of “Pay as 
you go.” This has been a natural 
outcome of the extraordinary ad- 
vances made in the standard of liv- 
ing as a result of technological 
developments. The public wants to 
buy and enjoy today those things 
which would normally take years to 
acquire through savings, if at all. 


Credit Buying 


Thanks to credit, we can buy our 
houses as we live in them, our auto- 
mobiles as we drive them, our 
clothes as we wear them, and our 
refrigerators, stoves and food as we 
eat. 

Even the Federal government has 
recognized this “Pay as you go” 
policy by requiring deduction of in- 
come taxes from each pay period. 
Realizing the “Pay as you go” de- 
mands of the public, and in order to 
compete for the consumer dollar, 
sellers of commodities and services 
have almost universally made easy 
payment plans available. 

The demand of the public to “Pay 
as they use” is evidenced by the 
rapid growth of consumer install- 
ment credit for automobiles, goods, 
home improvements and personal re- 
quirements . . . from approximately 
$214 billion outstanding in 1945 to 
about $22™% billion outstanding in 
1954. Adding the tremendous vol- 
ume of real estate mortgage loans 
and life insurance premiums paid for 
monthly and quarterly would pro- 
duce total consumer installinent 
credit which is staggering to the 
imagination. 
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What does this mean? I believe 
it is a concrete indication of the 
public’s normal buying habits and 
reflects the desire of Americans to 
pay for commodities on the theory 
of as little down and as little for as 
long as possible. It indicates that 
the ability to “Pay as you use” is as 
important to the average consumer 
as is the purchase price of what he 
buys. 

The traditional position of the 
insurance industry for generations 
has been full cash in advance, regard- 
less of the term of the policy. In 
recent years, fire insurance com- 
panies have made available limited 
annual payment budget facilities 
under their installment premium 
payment and annual renewal plans. 
Casualty companies have likewise 
made restricted facilities available. 
However, all of the plans introduced 
have deterring features. They apply 
to certain lines of business and are 
available only in certain states ; they 
differ in method of handling and 
cost ; they are limited in scope; they 
do not permit the grouping of several 
policies in one payment schedule; 
and they generally do not meet the 
needs of the insuring public. 

There has not been, until now, a 
national overall budget program 
whereby an insured can combine all 
of his fire and casualty premiums 
into one financing package and pay 
the premium in small and convenient 
installments on a monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annual or annual basis. 

The industry deferred payment 
plans now available through the 
fire and casualty companies are 
malignancies in the industry. Their 
use is growing and they are having 
injurious effects upon agents and 
companies similar to cancer in the 
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human body. The symptoms are 
difficult to detect in the curable 
stages and may get beyond control if 
left unheeded. 

To the extent an agent uses the 
plans, and most probably do at times 
for competitive reasons, he does at 
least five times the work formerly 
done without a corresponding in- 
crease in income. With the rising 
cost of clerical help, he should be 
looking to decrease the amount of 
clerical work done in your office . 
not increase it. 

This increase in clerical work has 
caused many agents to spend too 
much of their time in their offices 
rather than out on the production 
line where new business is found. 


Considered Collectors 


Industry deferred payment plans 
which require agents to make collec- 
tions do not improve relations with 
their insureds. If agents bill monthly 
for automobile installments or an- 
nually for three and five year fire 
policies, insureds may come to think 
of agents more as collectors than 
insurance counselors. 

The fact that these plans have 
caused collection expense to increase 
beyond all reason is due partially to 
the economically unsound interest 
rates charged by the 
companies. 


insurance 


(Continued on the next page) 











Premium Financing—Continued 


The effective rates of interest they 
charge in a 78% state are 1.6% on 
a five year policy and 2.7% ona 
three year policy. It is difficult to 
understand how an insurance com- 
pany can lend money on amounts as 
low as $50 at 1.6% when the largest 
and most financially sound commer- 
cial borrowers have to pay approxi- 
mately double on very substantial 
borrowings for comparable term. 

This interest is represented as a 
loading factor and is included in the 
premium, and the agent’s portion of 
the loading factor on the average 
transaction is so small that it does 
not begin to compensate for the addi- 
tional collection expense. 

For example, an agent receiving a 
25% rate of commission, collects 
only an additional 75¢ (3% of 1%) 
on a $100 five year term premium 
written on a 78% installment basis to 


handle four collections, or less than 
19¢ for each collection. How much 
does it actually cost him? 

Under the automobile deferred 
payment plans, where the insured is 
charged 50¢ an installment, a 20% 
agent receives 10¢ per installment to 
bill the insured, collect and record 
the transaction, and remit to the 
insurance company. 

What this means is that the more 
business an agent converts from a 
prepaid basis to an installment basis, 
the less his agency profits are. 

Agency volume is suffering for 
two principal reasons: 

(1) Agents are now spending time 
in collections which should be spent 
in production and service to policy- 
holders. 

(2) The individual sales made could 
very possibly be higher if the insured 
has a convenient method of paying 
his premiums. 

Unfortunately, as a result of the 
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lack of adequate premium budgeting 
facilities and for competitive reasons, 
there has grown up throughout the 
country a practice whereby insurance 
agents carry a large percentage of 
their clients on their books for long 
periods of time. Agents are some- 
times afraid that if they don’t carry 
the insured, the agent across the 
street will. Too often an agent 
borrows money from a bank to pay 
his companies solely because he has 
extended too much credit to his 
customers, but then doesn’t charge 
the insureds his borrowing cost. 

This is wrong for many reasons 

. some of these are: 
(1) It is unfair to the insured who 
pays his entire premium promptly. 
(2) It causes an insured to become 
“financially lazy” as far as paying 
his insurance premiums. 
(3) Neither automobile or appliance 
dealers will finance without a charge. 
Why should insurance agents do it? 
(4) It causes additional collection 
expense and additional time devoted 
to collection. 
(5) Once an agent gets into this 
free financing business, his accounts 
receivable have a tendency to get 
bigger year after year. 
(6) Free financing generally does 
not attract the most desirable type 
of client. 

An executive of one of the large 
fire insurance companies in an article 
entitled, “Collect, Finance or Can- 
cel,” asked these five important 
questions of agents : 

(1) Are your clients using your 
capital without paying rent for it? 
(2) Have you ever calculated the 
net cost in both time and money of 
collecting your receivables ? 

(3) Is there any duplication of 
effort in your collection procedure? 
(4) Are your receivables consist- 
ently kept on a 45-day or less basis? 
(5) Are you optimistic enough to 
believe you can make a fast buck by 
keeping chronic slowpay accounts on 
your books ? 


Facilities Available 


What is the most efficient method 
of overcoming the inadequacies, ex- 
pense and burdensome handling of 
present plans? 

What is the most effective method 
of fulfilling the public’s need for 
“Frequency in Payment?” 

There are several possibilities : 
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(1) Each insurance company could 
make a monthly payment plan avail- 
able within its insurance operations 
and effect the collections itself. 
However, this is not a practical 
solution as rates would undoubtedly 
have to be increased and further it 
would be a monumental task for 
larger companies and very likely 
impossible for smaller companies be- 
cause of the expense of such an 
operation. 


(2) would be 
for each company to organize its 
own finance company, separate and 
distinct from insurance opera- 
tions. 


Another possibility 


its 


tical solution either for two reasons: 
(a) Agents generally do not want 
to do business with many 
companies, and 


finance 


(b) Such an operation could not be | 


managed on a profitable basis unless 
the interest rates 
because of the 


were very high, 
high unit costs of 


handling a small volume of business. | 


Some companies have their own 
financing facilities which charge 
unreasonably low rates of interest. 
Such a procedure can readily be 
appreciated as another form of rate 
war. 

(3) A national premium 
organization, to which the 
industry can subscribe, and : 
That 
fire 


budget 
entire 


will enable insureds 
and casualty premiums in 
small and convenient payments on 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual basis. 


(a) 
pay 


to 


(b) That will operate uniformly for 
the benefit agents well 
insureds and insurance 


of as 


as 
(c) That will finance all an insured’s 
fire and casualty premiums, regard- 
less of whether the policy has a fixed 
premium or is an audit or reporting 
form with a deposit or provisional 
premium. 

(d) That understands the fire and 
casualty insurance business and can 
arrange payment plans to fit the 
needs of varied insureds. 

(e) That has standard practices 
nationwide and does not offer com- 
petitive advantages to any one agent. 


An organization with these fea- 
tures would eliminate the financing 
problem for the agents as G.M.A.C. 
or C.I.T. do for automobile dealers 
countrywide. 

Afco Incorporated was organized 
to do all of these things for agents. 

(Continued on the next page) 





However, this is not a prac- | 
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Petroleum pipelines cobwebbing the Middle East are easy 
prey for vandals ranging the open desert. 


One time, a single shot from some tribesman’s rifle spilled 
thousands of barrels of oil. There were other costly losses, 
too, before the outbreak of vandalism ceased. 


But these risks had been covered by American International 
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American business activities in foreign lands are at an 
all-time high. So is your opportunity to insure them. This 
business originates all over our country —some of it probably 
among your own clients. 

Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign 
risks. Take them to AIU—and AIU is your expert. For full 
information and literature, write to Dept. C of the AIU 
office nearest you. Or call in person. 


Sm, 
TX ™~. 


‘All’ 


American 
International 
Underwriters 


WE Teme GTi Tsiseccecesiceatieebaiiniticttntincsonis 
Boston 9, Mass 
Washington 6, D. C.... 
Detroit 26, Mich 
Chicago 4, Illinois... 
New Orleans 12, La 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Houston 2, Texas.. 
San Francisco 4, Calif 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Seattle 1, Wash 
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Premium Financing—Continued 


Afco is in business to service agents, 
insureds and companies, and accepts 
business from all forty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

It has over three hundred sub- 
scribing companies whose agents and 
brokers can benefit through the use 
of its facilities, and the number of 
companies using the plans is steadily 
increasing. 


Alaska, 


(1) Through Afco an agent can 
increase his premium volume: 
(a) Many agents have written us 
that, solely because of Afco, they 
have been successful in acquiring 
new accounts and selling more insur- 
ance to their clients. 
(b) Most not carry 
sufficient insurance to properly pro- 
tect their interests. Offering Afco’s 
“asy payment plans to his insureds 
permits an agent to overcome the 
normal resistance to the sale of 
adequate coverage. We feel that this 
results in not only increased insur- 
ance on those policies taken, but also 
in additional coverages as well 


insureds do 


those previously recommended, 
which they could not afford. 


but 


(c) Afco will relieve the agent of 
considerable office detail which will 
give him more time in the field to 
sell and to service his policyholders. 
(d) Through Afco an agent can get 
all of an insured’s business not 
just a piece of it . by arranging 
an easy payment program for all of 
his insurance premiums. 

An insured’s business is often 
spread between various agents and 
companies. An Afco easy payment 
program for all an insured’s policies 
can be made available regardless of 
the number of agents or insurance 
companies involved providing at 
least one of the policies is issued in 
a subscribing company. 

Even though an agent does not 
have all an insured’s business at the 
time he renders the service, we feel 
most insureds will show their appre- 
ciation when the other policies come 
up for renewal. 

(2) Through Afco an _ agent 
eliminates all of his collection prob- 
lems. Afco takes over all collections. 
We are attempting to reduce agents’ 
present high accounts receivable, 
put them on a current basis, reduce 
“collection irritation” and give them 
an opportunity to visit their insureds 
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To (Casualty Insurance Companies 


and ‘Reinsurance ‘Brokers 


We are casualty reinsurance underwriters and managers 
for this pool of companies: 

THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
CITIZENS CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AMERICAN HOME ASSURANCE COMPANY 

We provide an admitted reinsurance service in which speed of 
operation and decision is paramount. Our underwriters have 


worked both with London companies and Lloyd's firms for 


periods aggregating 70 years. We invite your inquiries. 


AGENCY MANAGERS LIMITED 


BEN D. COOKE—MANAGING DIRECTOR 


We only underwrite and are not brokers. . . 
but we do invite inquiries from brokers. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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without them feeling that perhaps 
they have come to collect part of 
what is owed. 

(3) Through Afco, agents receive 
the full commission without the un- 
due delay caused by the present 
industry deferred payment plans, 
which in many cases require an agent 
to wait as much as five years. 

(4) Afco reduces an agent’s capital 
requirements as it is no longer neces- 
sary for him to carry his insureds. 
(5) Afco reduces the number of 
“flat cancellations” and “free insur- 
ance” since the insured has definitely 
decided at the time he negotiates the 
Premium Budget Contract by bind- 
ing the contract with a down pay- 
ment, that he desires the policy and 
that the coverage is suitable to his 
needs. 

Many agents fail to discuss the 
insurance needs of their clients prior 
to renewing existing policies. “Flat 
cancellations” generally arise, there- 
fore, because insureds may not in- 
form their agents that they have 
placed their insurance with another 
producer, or that the policies must 
be cancelled and rewritten to con- 
form with their current insurance 
needs. 


Advantages to Insureds 


Both individuals and_ business 
firms will welcome the opportunity 
of paying for their insurance on the 
same basis as they pay for other 
commodities. Over 60% of our 
contracts recorded are on monthly 
payment schedules. Premium Bud- 
get Contracts for commercial in- 
sureds represent two-thirds of the 
policies which we have financed and 
85% of our total dollar volume. 

The ability to combine all fire and 
casualty premiums into a_ single 
budget program appeals to all in- 
sureds, particularly those who have 
their insurance spread out over the 
calendar year and who are receiving 
different policies with different 
premiums at different times. Using 
Afco, an insured can get on a regular 
schedule of payments for his entire 
insurance program, and he knows in 
advance exactly what he has to pay 
and when. The maximum number 
of policies included in one Afco con- 
tract to date is twenty-nine . . . the 
average is three policies in three 
different companies. 
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Afco’s small payments enable in- e 
sureds to buy complete insurance Cornerstone of Securit 
protection and spread the cost over y 
a long period without a large outlay 


7 Asap down payments under for Your Clients’ Business Abroad 


Afco’s plans make additional work- 
ing capital funds available to busi- 
ness firms. Commercial organiza- 
tions can earn a greater rate on these 
additional funds than Afco’s low 
interest cost. outstanding capital stock insurance 
Under Afco’s program, an insured | companies. And when you do, your 
may realize substantial money sav- . 
ings by extending one year policies | 
to the maximum term possible, in| 
which case the term discount will | group of its kind in the U.S.A. 
more than cover the cost of financing. | Saree : 
The ~eomigeneen discount for rein 4 It isn’t dificult either. Although 
ing three year policies to five year | foreign insurance is a fast growing, 
policies, wherever possible, often | major market—world-wide in 
covers the cost of financing. Natu- | 
rally, Afco’s interest charge is a 
deductible income tax item. 


You can provide this security through 
AFIA—an association of 24 of America’s 





clients’ insurance protection will be 





with the largest and strongest 





scope—you can handle 





risks abroad as easily as 
those at home. 


How it Operates That’s because AFIA 


Afco’s program is very easy to supplies the answers and 
use. Eligibility requirements are gives you that kind of 
few and easy to remember. The 
agent schedules the insured’s poli- 
cies in a Premium Budget Contract. Contact Our Nearest Office 


service. 


There are a couple of simple calcula- 
tions. The insured signs the original 3 
contract and it is sent to Afco with Be SN Stokoe ledemnity: Compony 
the down payment. Copies of the / as owe: Agony 
contract are retained by the agent " Harthied Pew heurence: Conpory 
and the insured. ims : : The Home Indemnity Company 

If an agent prepares a contract : eH fa ‘ The Home Imurance Compony 
correctly, he is assured of acceptance | ; 
of that contract, which means that 
Afco is as close to him as his own | 
desk. 

All collections are made by Afco. | 
The insured, who pays on a monthly 
basis, receives a coupon book. Each 
month the insured sends in his in- | 
stallment to Afco with the proper 
coupon. On quarterly, semi-annual | 
or annual payment plans, Afco sends | 
a notice of payment due to the 
insured thirty days in advance of the 
due date. If an insured is late in 
paying an installment, the agent will 
receive a copy of the insured’s past 
due notice. Afco sends a check for 
the total premium to the agent unless 
the insurance companies direct Afco 
otherwise. 









































Afco’s rates are low. The maxi- 
mum we charge is 6% simple inter- 
est per annum... calculated on 
declining balances only. For ex- ; 
ample, the cost, $4.40, to budget a An association of 24 Pe eo cess ee insurance companies 
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Premium Financing—Continued 


$250 one year premium in eight 
equal monthly payments is only 2¢ 
a day. 

This represents a 6% per annum 
simple interest rate for seven months 
and should not be confused with a 
6% discount rate which would pro- 
duce $3.24 more interest for the 
same term .. . 73.6% greater. 

The interest comes down to 312% 
rather rapidly, depending on the size 
and term of the loan. 

Let’s compare our rates briefly 
with those rates charged by other 
consumer credit operations. There 
is no need to mention the higher 
rates charged for automobile, furni- 
ture or similar loans. But I would 
like to call attention to this: Life 
insurance has for many years been 
sold on a monthly or quarterly pay- 
ment basis. However, let’s keep in 
mind that paying a life insurance 
premium on an installment basis is 
no more than the financing of the 
annual premium, and the effective 
rates of interest charged by life com- 


panies vary from 10% to 18% on 
monthly payment plans. These rates 
are approximately three times the 
rates charged by Afco. 

Afco works with and for the agent. 
There are sixteen basic plans avail- 
able and special plans can be pre- 
pared where needed. 

Insureds know best their own 
financial needs. Therefore, advise 
them of Afco’s facilities when send- 
ing out new or renewal policies or 
surveying their accounts. In all 
cases suggest that insureds take 
policies for the longest terms permis- 
sible, because the term discount will 
permit the insured to pay his pre- 
mium in frequent and small amounts 
at little or no additional cost. This 
will also protect the rate for the 
insured for the longest possible time. 

We have received many favorable 
comments from agents all over the 
country. However, I want to quote 
from two: One, a large agent in an 
industrial area; the other, an agent 
in a relativ ely small community. 
Obviously, my purpose is to show 
that we are serving every size 
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agency 
smallest. 

The large agent in an industrial 
area wrote: “It was a pleasure deal- 
ing with your organization in the 
financing of the large risk recently 
completed by us. Afco’s methods are 
simple and effective and saved us 
much time. 

We appreciate your cooperation 
and assure you that we will make 
use of Afco Incorporated at every 
opportunity. The insurance industry 
should welcome Afco with ‘open 
arms.’ We know that any agent who 
fails to use Afco is ‘missing the 
boat’.” 


. from the largest to the 


Ir, Order to Sell 


The agent in a small community 
wrote: “It may interest you to know 
that since last September we have 
financed premiums totaling $18,676 
through Afco. This represents over 
$10,000 of new business written as 
a result of the use we could make 
of Afco’s budget plans. We believe 
this is outstanding and indicative of 
what can be done because we are 
situated in a community which has 
a population of approximately 14,- 
000. There are no large industrial 
developments and we must depend 
upon our wits to develop account 
type insurance business. We can tell 
you that Afco is firmly entrenched 
in our office and we certainly pro- 
mote it in order to sell our product 

. insurance.” 

Experience to date has shown that 
Afco appeals to agents and insureds 
alike and can operate to benefit and 
perpetuate the sound business prac- 


tice of the entire American Agency 


HOME OFFICE: 429 N. PENNSYLVANIA STREET Svstem 


INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











We Are 


Specialists in Broad Coverage— 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
GENERAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 





GOVERNMENT WILLING TO 
DROP CROP INSURANCE 


ACCORDING TO SECRETARY of Agri- 
culture Benson, the federal govern- 
ment should retire from the crop 
insurance field whenever private 
carriers make the coverage generally 
available. He addressed the open- 
ing session of mutual companies’ 
annual convention in St. Louis and 
indicated that for the period 1948- 
54 farm crop losses exceeded pre- 
miums by about $8 million, apart 
from administrative cost. 
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CAPITOL INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
41 East Washington Indianapolis, Indiana 
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NEW INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


WILLIAM J. DAVEY, chief examiner 
of the Indiana Insurance Depart- 
ment, was appointed Insurance Com- 
missioner to succeed Harry E. Wells 
who resigned October 15 to accept 
the presidency of the American 
Travelers Life Insurance Company, 
a recently organized Indiana com- 
pany. 

Oliver P. Bennett, an attorney, 
has been appointed insurance com- 
missioner of Iowa, to fill out the 
unexpired term of the late Charles 
R. Fischer. 

Joseph A. Navarre has been re- 
appointed insurance commissioner of 
Michigan for another four year 
term, subject to usual legislative 
confirmation, 


SAYER TO RETIRE 


THE GOVERNING COMMITTEE of the 
New York Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board has acceded with re- 
gret to the request of Henry D, 
Sayer that he be retired on the date 
of the next annual meeting, Janu- 
ary, 1956. Mr. Sayer, who has 
been general manager of the Rating 
Soard since 1940, was Industrial 
Commissioner of the State of New 
York from 1917 to 1923. 


PLEA FOR PRE-TRIAL 
SETTLEMENTS 


PRESIDING JUSTICE DAVID PECK of 
the Appellate Division, New York 
Supreme Court, made a strong plea 
for early pre-trial settlement of per- 
sonal injury claims at a joint meet- 
ing of insurance company executives 
and trial lawyers, held in New York 
City under the auspices of the Prac- 
ticing Law Institute. He pointed out 
that, despite the settlement of over 
90% of cases before trial, courts in 
Metropolitan centers were as much 
as five years behind in reaching per- 
sonal injury cases for jury trial— 
amounting to a substantial denial of 
justice. Justice Peck said that, al- 
though he was not yet persuaded to 
advocate a compensation system, the 
people would not tolerate forever the 
long delays and “unless we find 
the means of handling these cases 
promptly within the courts, there 
will be no alternative but to handle 
them on compensation basis.” 


For November, 1955 
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KEEP UP TO DATE... with the facilities of the Royal- 
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Measure of An Agent—from p. 26 


ness. They can control the destiny 
of stock insurance. 

An association through its mem- 
bers is really the insurance com- 
panies’ sole means of direct contact 
with its public. From this first-hand 
direct experience the insurance com- 
panies should get information as to 
what changes and improvements the 
public demands. These demands 
must be forcibly presented to the 
insurance companies. With its full 
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power an association can cause the 
insurance companies to accede to its 
wishes. However, to do this the 
association must have greater power. 
To gain this, the association must 
have more active participation by 
each and every agent. It is not 
enough for them to come to meetings 
and sit back and let somebody else 
run the affairs of the association. 
Each agent should become a con- 
structive part of his association— 
both in its activities and its admin- 
istration. If he doesn’t do this, some 
of the larger agents who seem to 
have more foresight get control and 
have more say in the policies of the 
association which are not acceptable 
to the small agent. It is an agent’s 
duty to be an active participant in all 
the affairs of the association and 
not adopt a “Let George Do it”’ at- 
titude. Every agent should do a 
job on committees, etc. This would 
have an electrifying effect on the 
insurance companies. 

Recently the heads of many of 
the large insurance company organ- 
izations have been changed. For a 
long time many of these companies 
and fleets have been headed by 
executives who resisted change. They 
were not interested in forward steps, 
in new forms of insurance and 
changes in present forms, to chal- 
lenge competition. Some were con- 
tent to meet competition but not 
beat it. We all can be greatly en- 
couraged by the type of executive 
that is now replacing these contented 
non-progressive, do-nothing execu- 
tives that have headed many of the 
companies for a long time. These 
new heads are ready and willing to 
help insurance agents in developing 
and extending the insurance busi- 
ness. The producer’s suggestions are 
going to receive more and more con- 
sideration because of this develop- 
ment. 

An important problem agents 
have, to which through their associa- 
tions they could force a solution, 
is that of capacity. There is no rea- 
son at all why the insurance com- 
panies can’t get together in more 
friendly cooperation and offer the 
agents greater capacity. Recently an 
agent offered a large casualty com- 
pany a personal automobile liability 
policy. The agent had sold limits of 
$300/300,000. This company in- 
formed the agent that it was their 


practice to write $100/300 and no 
more. Such a decision on so simple 
a matter seemed to indicate a lack 
of desire to back up the agent. That 
company should have been taken to 
task by an organization such as the 
agents’ association who should be 
backing up the agent. Incidentally, 
I believe that agent was really per- 
forming his function when he sold 
limits of at least $300/300,000. 
Agents who sell less than this 
amount are not meeting the full 
obligations of their office. Of course, 
if an assured does not wish to carry 
this amount of insurance after all 
the sales effort possible by the agent, 
then there is nothing the agent can 
do about it. However, there is ample 
argument an agent can use, and 
which he should use, to sell high 
limits of liability insurance. 

(5) There are many subjects of 
public interest that become the con- 
cern of the American citizen or, I 
should say, should become the con- 
cern of the American citizen, that an 
agent, because of his training and 
background, is more qualified than 
anybody else to give or make expert 
pronouncement to the public. Every 
insurance agent should become active 
in informing the public on these 
subjects. This particularly applies 
to safety drives, teen-age driver 
training, and such programs as in- 
volve general safety, including high- 
way improvement. Activity in these 
forms of programs will raise the 
public’s respect and approval of the 
insurance agent. 


Legislation 


Included in these activities should 
be leadership in the fight against or 
advocacy for legislation that involves 
matters directly or indirectly per- 
taining to the hazards normally 
within the purview of insurance. 

Under that heading very definitely 
is the effort to amend the Ohio 
Workmen’s Compensation Law to 
give the right to private enterprise 
to do what comes naturally—assume 
the burden of insurance against the 
risks assumed under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. The fight to 
accomplish this recently has been lost 
but I am sure this will not deter 
agents in that state in their efforts 
to have this change accomplished. 
I am also sure that if each and every 
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one of them would fight with deter- | 
mined effort to spread among his 
fellow citizens the true philosophy 
of the need for this change, they 
would win the fight. 


| 
| 


Considerable progress has been| 
made during the last several sessions | 
of the Ohio General Assembly. Suc- 
cessive legislatures have conducted 
more investigations and even now | 
two distinct legislative investigations 
are scheduled by the state. These 
investigations and the wider and 
wider spread of dissatisfaction with 
the conduct of this business monop- | 
oly by the State of Ohio make the 
time ripe for the restoration of the | 
competitive system used in prac-| 
tically every other large industrial | 
state. A number of other trade| 
associations were active in this| 
crusade during the last session and | 
have expressed an abiding deter-| 
mination to restore the competitive 
system of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 





Many have said that efforts on the | 
part of insurance agents will be dis- | 


counted by the public because they | 


stand to gain by participating in| 
insurance commissions if the law| 
were changed. This, of course, is 
unsound reasoning. 

The service fees paid so-called | 
service bureaus and other expenses 
now borne by Ohio employers in an | 
effort to secure even a part of the 
services obtained from the competi- 
tive system are more than the aver- 
age insurance commissions. The 
admittedly superior accident preven- 
tion and safety engineering supplied | 
employers without additional cost 
by private insurance companies 
would save Ohio employers millions 
of dollars and Ohio workmen untold | 
hardship and suffering. 

One speaker for the casualty stock 
companies pointed out that any as- 
sured who did not appreciate the 
value of an agent’s services could 
always purchase the insurance from 
companies that did not pay any 
agent’s commission. Although he did 
not advocate this, it was a clear 
argument against this point. Aside 
from this, why shouldn’t an agent 
with pride in his profession press 
for such a change. Surely the Bu- 
reaucrats that are fighting the change 
have a personal pecuniary interest, 
and they have not admitted bias. 

It makes any red-blooded Amer- 
ican wild whenever he reflects on the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the bill came to $2,042,803 288 


(Quer two Fillion dolla ) 


paid by THE HOME 


When it comes time to 
collect, you realize the value of 
good insurance 


Many thousands of people—homeowners, businessmen, farmers 
have made this discovery about The Home Insurance Compan 
Through the burning of cities, windstorms arf other disasters ‘ 
The Home has paid—big losses and smali—promptly and fairly 
The value of the services of The Home can be 

measured by the size of the bill—over two billion dollars 

paid out in losses since 1853 

Equally important have been the human, devoted and skilled 
services of the agents of The Home. Without them 

this record could never have been attained , 


For your protection, it’s wise to see your own Home agent 
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The Home Insurance Company’s 


new advertisement dramatically 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 inde local agents and brokers 


This advertisement 
appears in color in 
Business Week —Nov. 12 


Newsweek—Nov. 14 








illustrates the point about insurance 
that most interests the policyholder— 
prompt and fair claim settlement. 
One of the most powerful sales 
factors you have working for you 

is the prospect’s knowledge that 

you render the same skilled service 
after a loss as you do in the 


original selling. 


Time — Nov. 14 

U.S. News & World 
Report—Nov. 25 
Nation's Business —Nov 
Town Journal—Nov 
Better Homes and 


Gardens— Dec 


American Home— Dec 
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fact that in one of the greatest in- 
dustrial states in the Union, the 
birthplace of many of our greatest 
statesmen, stands this specter of 
monopolistic state insurance. Its 
whole theory and practice represents 
the best thoughts of Communistic 
ideology. Its continued existence is 
nurtured by self-interested Bureau- 
crats and others. 

Let’s look at just a few of the 
arguments put forth by these ad- 
vocates of its continuance. One 
favorite argument is based on the 
comparison between Ohio Compen- 
sation cost to the employer and those 
of other states. No such comparison 
can be made. The laws are different, 
and the industries are different. The 
people themselves are different. 
Therefore you cannot compare ap- 
ples and oranges—you would have 
to compare the exact features of the 
laws, the exact number of industry, 
the exact type of people, and they 
vary a lot, and the exact philosophy 
of the intent of the law as followed 
in the compared states. For instance, 
comparisons are often made with 
New York State as an example over 
the past ten years. New York State’s 
philosophy in applying Workmen’s 
Compensation Law by direct order 
of the Executive Branch has been 
to regard workmen’s compensation 
as welfare compensation. Injured 
employees have been given more 
than due consideration. In many 
instances that have been reported, 
the referees have had to put words 
in the mouths of the claimants to 
legitimatize or increase or extend 
benefits. Workmen’s Compensation 
Law as such was never intended to 


be used to this extent beyond the 
concept of the law. 

To prove this point, some policing 
work was recently done by the As- 
sociated Industries of New York 
State. The result was an immediate 
reduction in experience and a fol- 
lowing reduction the first year in 
insurance rates. Its effect as of July 
1, 1955 was to reduce workmen’s 
compensation costs in excess of $41,- 
000,000, This was attributed to 
changing the state’s administration 
of the law, not the operation of in- 
surance. How can you compare 
methods of administration between 
states and blame poor showings on 
the part of state officials on insur- 
ance procedure? You can’t. 

Much has been made of Governor 
Dewey’s press release of March 21, 
1953, wherein he complained that 
apparently less than 40% of every 
dollar paid by the employers for 
workmen’s compensation protection 
ever reaches the workman and his 
dependents, pointing out that the re- 
maining sixty cents out of every 
dollar is absorbed by charges for the 
operation of the insurance company, 
administration of the law, hospital 
charges, medical costs, lawyer fees 
and other costs. 


Conclusion Without Analysis 


This statement made by an un- 
informed official was strictly a lay- 
man’s conclusion without analysis. 
When one knows what comes out 
of that sixty cents, it is not surpris- 
ing when one considers what doctors 
in New York, lawyers in New York, 
hospitals in New York get out of 
each case. Unless you have some- 
thing to compare this forty cents 
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with, the point has no statistical 
value. It is a fair assumption, how- 
ever, that in Ohio under its Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, if to the 
premiums paid for insurance were 
added the cost contributed by the 
state for administration, audit, opera- 
tion of the law, the cost of safety 
inspections and similar safety activ- 
ities which are for the welfare of 
the employees, and an additional 
amount to cover approximately 
34%2% of the gross paid in which 
would be collected by the state if it 
had private insurance, and which is 
now collected in other states, it 
would be surprising if the workmen 
in the State of Ohio receive as much 
as forty cents of every dollar of 
total cost. 

Another statement often made by 
the do-gooder Bureaucrat, and the 
“do-gooder” means they do good for 
themselves, is that if insurance com- 
panies were permitted to operate in 
competition with the state fund, all 
of the bad business in Ohio, or the 
hazardous business in Ohio, would 
go to the state fund, and all of the 
good business would go to the insur- 
ance companies. This in itself is a 
terrific admission of maladministra- 
tion because it, on the face of it, 
indicates that now the good risks 
are being made to absorb part of the 
costs of the bad risks, which is not 
the theory nor the intent of insur- 
ance, whether it be operated by pri- 
vate enterprise, insurance companies, 
or state funds. The amount of pre- 
mium charged should be regulated 
by the amount of losses having to be 
paid for the risks involved. This 
point is invalid on the basis of ex- 
perience of other states where this 
has not been the result. 

As a matter of fact, many of the 
states do not have any state funds, 
and yet the insurance companies 
have taken care of every risk in those 
states through the method with 
which the insurance people are fa- 
miliar ; namely, the assigned risk. 

Then there is that other group, 
and possibly the most powerful one 
as far as the change of legislation is 
concerned. That is the group of self- 
insurers, many of them great indus- 
trial organizations who, I am told, 
fear to have the law changed because 
it might mean that they, as self- 
insurers, would have to pay the full 
cost of the state in administering the 
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law for them, rather than have the 
general taxpayers pay a share. These 
organizations should bow their heads 
in shame, for there they stand with 
their thirty pieces of silver in their 
hands, betraying their own. By en- 
couraging this philosophy that the 
state can better operate as a monopo- 
listic state insurance tund they are 
fathering the principle that every- 
thing should be operated by the state 
to the best advantage of the citizenry 
of the state. On this theory the state 
should immediately begin subsidizing 
cooperatives and state-operated units 
to fabricate machinery, automobiles, 
manufacture soap, create coopera- 
tives for the sale of foods and cloth- 
ing and do all the things which they, 
as private enterprise corporations, 
do. 

The answer to all this is that in 
America we have proved that given 
equal chance private enterprise can 
always perform more economically 
and efficiently than state operation. 
For this reason, free enterprise 
should be given the opportunity to 
prove it. It is as simple as that. We 
are not asking for any special favor, 
we are just asking that private enter- 
prise be given a chance to prove 
what has been so since the United 
States was established—that it can 
do the greatest job for the welfare 
and good of employer, workmen, and 
the entire citizenry of the state, and 
even be an assistance to the state by 
paying premium taxes. This addi- 
tional revenue to the state which the 
state does not now enjoy, and for 
this reason alone, the state is not as 
well off as it would be if private 
enterprise were to be given a chance. 
There is no argument anybody can 
raise to meet this sound fundamental 
reasoning. 





INSURANCE POINT 


ALTHOUGH FIRST WRITTEN by un- 
derwriters at Lloyd's, jewelers’ block 
policies have been written in this 
country for over twenty-five years 
as an inland marine form. Specially 
designed for jewelry stores, large 
and small, these policies insure the 
stock usual to the insured’s business, 
including that entrusted to him for 
repair or other work. The coverage 
is “all risks,” thus eliminating the 
need for several separate policies 
otherwise required. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE INSURANCE 


ecause our service is unique, 
as well as necessary and constructive, 


we repeat: 


THE NEW. requires courage 

—the kind that is bred in knowledge and experience. 

LEXINGTON solves new and old unanswered problems of insurance or 
self-insurance. 

LEXINGTON writes deductibles, budget plans and re-insurance for self- 


insurers, and it has covered many risks not previously thought to be 
marketable. 


QUALITY . not price 
LeXINGTON’S unusual covers obviously have no tariff rate precedence 
but the company means to charge full rates for the risks it runs. 


BASIC .. . needs 


LEXINGTON is competitive in ocean and inland marine and other places 
where “filed” companies may, if they choose, meet competition. While 
licensed as a multiple line company, it avoids risks likely to develop 
protracted losses. 

LEXINGTON works for brokers whe control all or part of an insurance 
account, or it acts as an insurance company’s insurance company, or it 
works directly for an insured when circumstances justify. 

LEXINGTON may write insurance applying in any state but it may not 
negotiate insurance within a state where it is not licensed to solicit. 


HEXONGTON 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DELAWARE OFFICE: 301 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, WILMINGTON 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 177 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


FREDERIC C,. CHURCH CHARLES COLBY HEWITT 
Chairman President 


STANLEY H. KING FRANK W. HUMPHREY 


Treasurer Vice President 
COLLINS GRAHAM 
Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
COL. WILLARD F. ROCKWELL WM. WOOD PRINCE 
Chairman President 


Rockwell Manufacturing Companies 


Union Stock Yard & Transit Company 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Company 


Trustee Central Mig. District 
JAMES J. MINOT ALFRFD C. FULLER 
Partner Chairman 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Fuller Brush Company 


Let your friends in industry know of this unique 


and constructive insurance market for buyers of quvality. 
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Industrial Disability—from page 18 


The young man from California 
learned how to take care of all of 
his bodily needs and to get about 
with the aid of a wheel chair. After 
rehabilitation he returned to Cali- 
fornia and completed his education 
receiving a B.S. degree in occupa- 
tional therapy from San Jose Col- 
lege. He passed his civil service ex- 
amination and has a permanent job 
with the Department of Mental 
Hygiene in California. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE AND CASUALTY 
EDITION, published monthly at Rensselaer, N. Y., 
for October |, 1955. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state 
and ee aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
Snyder, o having been duly sworn according 
to law, inoue and says that he is the business 
manager of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE AND 
CASUALTY EDITION, and that the following is, 
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statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
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|. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
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The second young man from Syra- 
cuse had more difficulties and more 
surgical complications. His rehabil- 
itation was slower, but the results 
were the same. He acquired the abil- 
ity to take care of all of his personal 
needs, to get about in a wheel chair 
and on crutches and to drive a car. 
He learned to be a watchmaker at 
the Bulova Watch Company at 
Woodside, Long Island. He is now 
in business for himself and making 
money in his own watch repair and 
jewelry store at Binghamton, New 
York. 

Although the cost of rehabilitation 
of these two cases varied greatly, 
both resulted in very material sav- 
ings. Because of the success of this 
earlier experiment, we are now 
carrying out a process of rehabilita- 
tion of all of our paraplegia cases 
where we can get the cooperation of 
the employee and his physician to 
do so or unless there is some limita- 
tion in the medical provision of the 
law in the state where the accident 
happened which does not provide 
the necessary funds. 

A recent statistical study of 
seventy-eight open paraplegia cases 
that Liberty Mutual is 
carrying reserves of over $4,000,000 
to pay for future indemnity and the 
medical benefits which will be due 
on those cases. Rehabilitation has 
actively been undertaken on fifty- 
three of these paraplegia cases and 
has heen completed on thirty-five of 
them. Of that number twenty or 
57% have returned to work or are 
in business for themselves. 
maining fifteen 


discloses 


The re- 
cases have been re- 
turned to their homes or convales- 
cent homes and do not have to live 
in a hospital bed or require nursing 
care, 


ments is very small, indeed. This is 
because most compensation laws 
state-that if a man has lost both legs 
by amputation or the use of both legs 
as the result of an injury he will be 
deemed to be totally and permanently 
disabled and will receive maximum 
payment under the law. For those 
reasons little money can be saved 
through a rehabilitation program for 
paraplegia or indemnity. The sav- 
ings that have been made on future 
hospital, nursing and attendant care, 
however, are tremendous. 

These, of course, are very un- 
usual cases and do not represent the 
run-of-the-mill industrial injuries 
that we see in our every day work 
in workmen’s compensation and they 
are not the type of cases on which 
we send out the great mass of com- 
pensation checks which pay for 
weekly disability or schedule awards 
for permanent damage to body parts. 
They illustrate, however, what may 
be done in the most difficult cases 
imaginable and experts will testify 
that the control of disability, the 
reduction of disability or the elimina- 
tion of disability in cases of lesser 
injury are simple to accomplish 
comparison, 


Valid Proof 


The experts in this subject have 
told us over and over again that there 
are virtually no injuries or disabil- 
ities so serious that rehabilitation to 
some form of industrial employment 
is not possible. These cases of para- 
plegia as well as cases of bilateral 
amputations, and even two cases of 
quadruple amputations that occurred 
in the Army in World War II, have 
been rehabilitated and returned to 
earning and self-support. This would 
seem to prove the assertions of the 





The statistics on the thirty-five 


cases rehabilitated show : 
Total estimated compensation cost if not rehabilitated $ 


820,407 


Total estimated medical cost if not rehabilitated 2,796,200 


Total cost of rehabilitation 


Total estimated saving in compensation cost by rehabilitation 
Total estimated saving in medical cost by rehabilitation 


335,842 
47 400 
1,688,800 





There is a gross saving of $1,- 
736,200. Rehabilitation cost Liberty 
Mutual $335,842 which means a net 
saving of $1,400,358 as a result of 
this rehabilitation program for para- 
plegics. 

It will be noted from these figures 
that the amount that has been saved 
on compensation indemnity pay- 


experts. 

We in workmen’s compensation 
know that there are some exceptions 
and that there do exist individuals 
who cannot be rehabilitated. These 
are cases in which the injury has 
destroyed the worker’s mentality or 
in which the injured worker cannot 
be stimulated to cooperate with any 
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program of rehabilitation. These 
cases fortunately are few in number. 

In the great mass of our compen- 
sation cases of long-term disability, 
the problems are those of adequate 
facilities and know-how. In many 
communities in the United States no 
facilities for physical rehabilitation 
exist and no facilities for vocational 
testing, guidance or vocational re- 
education exist. It has been my 
experience that virtually all cases 
are appropriate subjects for rehabili- 
tation regardless of the seriousness 
of the physical disability unless there 
is a real mental disturbance. 

This does not mean that we are 
rehabilitating all of the balance of 
our serious disability cases. The ma- 
jor reason is not usually that they 
cannot be physically restored to per- 
form remunerative employment but 
is due to the fact that they cannot be 
motivated to such a process. 

Actually, medicine and the experts 
in physical and vocational education 
have developed successful processes 
and the real challenge lies in our un- 
derstanding of how we use them and 
in our ability to motivate individuals 
to undertake them. In addition to 
the benefits which rehabilitation pro- 
vides to the individual the possibil- 
ities of profit to the employer and to 
the insurance carrier are very con- 
siderable. In the very dramatic cases 
substantial savings can be made by 
shortening or eliminating prolonged 
hospitalization, institutional or home 
care. In the less serious cases bene- 
fits may be made by reducing dis- 
ability a few days or a few weeks 
and by reducing schedule disabilities 
by 5%, 10% or even 50% through 
the application of physical medicine. 

Some carriers have been discour- 
aged from undertaking rehabilita- 
tion because they did not always 
succeed in obtaining modifications of 
awards in schedule loss cases that 
seemed deserving. This is so and 
further education is necessary prob- 
ably to prove to claimsmen, to ref- 
erees and labor leaders that the 
worker is better off to receive phys- 
ical restoration of his damaged body 
parts than to receive a settlement 
and to retain his disability. I think 
the greatest hope we have of bring- 
ing about reductions in compensation 
loss lies in our ability to harness to 
its fullest extent the know-how of 
rehabilitation. 
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ALL-IN-ONE 


home owners policy 


uh 
Builds Business Fast 


It’s easier, simpler, more 
profitable to sell one policy 
with many attractions than 
to sell many policies, each 
with a single attraction. 
That’s why agents and 
brokers like Continental’s new Home Owners Policy. 

Designed to provide all-in-one, worry-free pro- 
tection, this modern Continental contract appeals to 
practically all home owners, is easy to sell, simple to 
handle, automatically increases your earnings from 
personal lines, makes your business less vulnerable 
to competition and gives you numerous other sales 
advantages. 

In addition, Continental’s Fire Division offers you 
simplified service procedures that save time, cut 
costs and build your local business stature. For 
complete details write Dept. 311. 


Ask for this 36-page book! 


Regardless of what facilities you now have, 
Continental can install at least one department 
in a field you are not now serving and show 
you how to make it pay a profit. To judge for 
yourself, ask for a copy of, ‘‘Growth Through 
Leadership‘’ Write today. 


Continental 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. + CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
Continental Assurance Company « Transportation Insurance Company 
United States Life Insurance Company 


‘America’s Department Store of Insurance”’ 





CARBON DIOXIDE 


New, radio-active, automatic fire guard ! 


C-O-TWO PRE-DETECTOR SYSTEM 
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Each pre-detector head protects up to 3,600 square feet of area...harmless radio-active element utilizing ionization chamber 
principle quickly detects all forms of fire...requires only simple two-wire circuit and insignificant wall space for controls. 


This completely new and positive means of spotting fire 
is just what you’ve always needed and wanted . . . detects 
in the earliest stage, invisible combustion gases, visible 
smoke, slow smoldering, as well as open flame. The 
C-O-TWO Pre-Detector System is simple to install, 
extremely economical to maintain and doesn’t depend 
on thick smoke or heat for actuation. 

As many pre-detector heads as necessary can be con- 
nected together in a single circuit and up to 16 separate 
circuits or spaces handled by one system. With a single 
circuit the pre-detector heads are connected directly to 
the fire indicating cabinet, while with multiple circuits the 
pre-detector heads are first connected to one or more space 
indicating cabinets capable of visually showing by number 
*he exact location ofthe fire. Relays perform such functions 
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as sounding alarms, closing fire doors, shutting down 
ventilation and releasing fire extinguishing systems. 

The C-O-TWO Pre-Detector System has been subjected 
to extensive testing and carries Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. listing, as well as Factory Mutual Laboratories 
approval. Proven pilot installations have been made in 
such diversified properties as a television station, an 
electric power company network analyzer room, a rail- 
road signal tower, an airline flight training equipment 
room and the offices of an insurance company. 

Don’t take unnecessary chances any longer... the 
extensive fire protection experience of PYRENE— 
C-O-TWO over the years is at your disposal without 
obligation. Get complete facts about this new C-O-TWO 
Pre-Detector System today! 


PYRENE-—cC-O-TWO 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 
portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


DRY CHEMICAL © VAPORIZING LIQUID 


* SODA-ACID © WATER + CHEMICAL FOAM + AIR FOAM 





SAFETY IN INDUSTRY—IN TRANSPORTATION—IN THE HOME 


Highway 
Safety 


GEORGE H. MENEFEE, Chairman 
Casualty and Surety Division 
Louisiana Insurance Rating 
Commission 


ECENTLY THE CASUALTY and 
Eisony Division of the Louisiana 
Insurance Rating Commission, in 
the interest of promoting highway 
safety, suggested that consideration 
be given to the reduction of insur- 
ance automobiles which 
contained certain approved safety 
devices. The public fancy immedi- 
ately settled on seat belts which we 
felt was good, since every cause 
needs a symbol. We had however, 
carefully avoided the mention of any 
specific item. The thought was that 
the advancing of the idea might 
stimulate thinking by others as to 
which safety devices were more 
likely to strike the public fancy, 
which could be more easily included 
in automobiles, and most important, 
which would be most beneficial to- 
ward reducing the number and 
severity of injuries in accidents. 
Unfortunately, some of the leaders 
in the insurance industry got the 
idea that an arbitrary credit, arrived 
at in a haphazard fashion, would be 


rates on 
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promulgated and forced down the 
throats of the insurance companies. 
On the basis of their own experience 
they should by now realize that the 
Louisiana Commission rarely does 
anything hurriedly. 

We feel that allowing credits on 
a rate, as would be true in any other 
phase of rate making, is an end to 
be arrived at with no little study. 
Having devoted considerable time to 
the problem, the Division herewith 
advances conclusion 
with the hope that it will stimulate 
the thinking of others to the end 
that the insurance industry can offer 
another contribution to the public 
welfare. 

A very 


some of its 


substantial amount of 
research has been done by Cornell 
University Medical School, The 
American Medical Association, the 
highway police in the states of North 
Carolina and many 
others. They compiled an 
impressive array of statistics to show 


Indiana, and 


have 
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automobile accidents. 
The Ford Motor Company and 
others have, through exhaustive 
tests, demonstrated how a very sub- 
stantial proportion of these injuries 
can be eliminated or reduced by the 
inclusion of certain safety features in 
automobiles. On the basis of the 
above experience it is safe to draw a 
conclusion that accident costs can 
be reduced by the inclusion of safety 
devices in automobiles. 

The principal problem would be 
to decide which safety devices should 
be specified, and what credits should 
be allowed. On the basis of the tests 
and the compilation of the accident 
statistics mentioned previously, this 
Division has tentatively arrived at 
the following: 


injured in 


1. A method of retaining the occu- 

pant in his seat. (Seat belts) 

2. A method of retaining the occu- 

pant in the car. (Seat belt and door 

locks ) 

3. A method of absorbing impact of 
(Continued on the next page) 
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SPEED CRASH—The value of Ford's safety 
door latches, seat belts, energy-absorbing 
steering wheels, safety mirrors and crash 
cushioning for the instrument panels and sun 
visors is shown in sequence photographs of 
a test crash staged by Ford Motor Company 
engineers. The two cars, with their life-like 
dummy passengers, are shown in the top 
photo at the instant of impact. In the second 
photo, the dummy in the crash car's right 
front seat strikes the padded sun visor while 
the durnmy in the driver's seat hits Ford's 
deep-center steering wheel, which distributes 
the force and absorbs the energy of the 
crash. The dummy in the parked car also is 
restrained by a seat belt. He momentarily 
slides over into the seat and then rights him- 
self in the third photo. Although the parked 
car was struck at a vulnerable spot, all doors 
remained closed because they were equipped 
with safety door latches. Research at Cor- 
nell University Medical College shows that 
almost half of highway injuries result 


from being thrown out of the car during an 
accident or because passengers strike the 
steering wheel, the instrument panel, the sun 


» 


visors or the rear view mirror. 


NEW SAFETY CONCEPT—A 167-pound 
wood block simulating the body of an aver- 
age automobile driver is shown as it crashes 
into a 1956 Ford steering wheel. The second 
photo shows the wheel as it absorbs the 
energy of the impact. In the third photo, 
the block rebounds and shows how the wheel 
rim protected it from the steering hub. Re- 
search at Cornell University Medical College 
shows almost 40% of all injured drivers are 
hurt on the steering assembly. 





Highway Safety—Continued 


the occupant against the interior of 
the car. (Seat belts, padded interior, 
shock absorbing steering wheels ) 

There are several ways of accom- 
plishing the desired results, in each 
step, but the methods indicated in 
parenthesis appear to furnish the 
solution reasonably well, and will do 
for illustration. 


Seat Belts 


It will be noticed that seat belts 
appear in answer to each of the 
problems. Unfortunately it is the 
only one that is used or abandoned 
at the discretion of the driver. We 
feel that if seat belts are placed in 
automobiles they will be used far 
more than many people believe, but 
we are willing to concede that they 
will frequently be ignored. 

The next item, retaining the occu- 
pant within the car can be accom- 


plished both with the seat belt and 
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by improved door locks, such as the 
ones on the 1956 Fords. The door 
locks, once installed by the manu- 
facturer are beyond the failings of 
the human mind, and will remain in 
constant readiness in case of acci- 
dent. There we have one item that 
is as effective as a warranty condi- 
tion in the policy. 

The third item, that of protecting 
the occupant within the car, again 
contains some objects which are not 
under the control of the occupant. 
Impact absorbing interiors will in- 
clude padded dash boards, sun visor 
and steering wheels designed to 
absorb shock. Others which will do 
their work even more effectively 
may soon be suggested. 

The Division is inclined to feel at 
this time that, although a properly 
designed and installed seat belt 
would take care of the larger part of 
the problem, it is too much within 
the control of the occupant to permit 
any substantial rate credit for only 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ARE YOU AWAKE 
TO EASY, 
EXTRA 


write truck and bus 
insurance the simple 
“one call’ Markel way! 


Look for this Symbol of Safety 


on America’s Trucks and Busses 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
Exclusive Underwriters for the 

AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. 


The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carriage coverages. 


No specialized skill, no technical experience is necessary to present 
the Markel Plan to your truck and bus contacts. Most of them, in fact, 
are thoroughly aware of what Markel offers. 


They know of Markel’s 24 hour engineering service, research pro- 
grams, safety inspections, highway driver checks and many other 
Markel features. They know that these Markel services reduce acci- 
dents by eliminating the causes... with consequent reductions in 
premiums. You don’t have to “sell” the Markel story... just present 
it! And Markel underwriting specialists take over the “follow-up” 
leaving you free to line up more business. Get the facts today—mail 
the coupon for FREE “How-to-do-it” kit. 


MaRKEL SERVICE, INC. 

Richmond, Va., Dept. B-11 

Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 
details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


NAME 





ADDRESS___ 





i ZONE STATE 








"WATCHING MOTHER" 


IT WAS EARLY MORNING when a pa- 
trolman was attracted by a series of 
horn blasts from several motorists 
in a crowded city street. He looked 
toward the noisy drivers and found 
they were all pointing to a green 
convertible proceeding up the avenue 
at a sedate thirty miles an hour. 
The patrolmen looked at the car and 
then did a double-take because as 
far as he could tell, there was no 
one at the wheel. He commandeered 
a passing plumber’s truck and drew 
up to the errant car. As he neared 
it he discerned the peak of a small 
cap behind the steering wheel. Closer 
inspection showed him a small boy 
under the cap. Despite his orders 
to “pull over,” car, cap and boy con- 
tinued moving. 

The officer searched his memory, 
but could think of nothing in the 
rules and regulations applicable to 
the situation. He was afraid to cut 
the boy off, as he would have done 
with an ordinary driver. So he con- 
tinued to follow the young driver, 
calling on him to stop. The boy, 
Frank, all but ignored him and con- 
centrated on his driving. He raised 
his speed to thirty-five, passed six 
red lights, sideswiped a taxicab and 
a private automobile and pulled up 
in front of his grandmother's house. 
The boy had an entourage of eight 
cars following him by this time along 
with the patrolman who took him 
to Children’s Court where he was 
relunctantly booked by policemen as 
a juvenile delinquent—although a 
mere formality. Eight year old Frank 
told police he had learned to drive 
just by “watching mother.”” He was 
sorry for what he did and would 
never do it again. The judge dis- 
missed the charges and paroled the 
boy in the custody of his parents. 
Frank left for home in the car he 
had driven—alone in the back seat. 
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the 


losses 


SUNDAY EYEFUL 


CLAIM JACKET QUOTE: “At home 
opening Sunday newspaper. Flipped 
folded paper open and folded corner 
of paper struck me in the left eye- 
ball.” The insurance company eyed 
the claim, then paid $146.66 in dis- 
ability benefits as the result of a 
corneal laceration. 


Agents Record 
National Casualty Company 





DEATH CHEATER 


“POLICE IN INDIANA, during a 
ninety-day period, studied one hun- 
dred and thirty fatal accidents in 
which one hundred and fifty-three 
persons were killed and two hundred 
and twenty automobiles were involved. 
Investigators attempted to determine 
in each accident whether a seat belt 
would have improved the victim's 
chance of surviving the crash. 

"They reported that if such a 
proper safeguard had been used, 
69%, of those killed would have lived 
and an additional 12% might possibly 
have survived. Only 19% were listed 
as hopeless.” 

A Way of Living 


Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory 











ELECTRICAL ACCIDENTS 
DOWN 


FATAL ACCIDENTS involving elec- 
tric current have decreased in the 
past quarter century from nine per 
1,000,000 population to seven per 
1,000,000 in the United States. 
This, despite the fact that the num- 
ber of consumers of electricity has 
about doubled and the use of ap- 
pliances and power tools has greatly 
increased, report Metropolitan stat- 
isticians. Safety campaigns fostered 
by the electric light and power com- 
panies and other agencies are cred- 
ited with having contributed to this 
improved record. Mortality is high- 
est in the summer, among 
and is largely occupational. 


males, 


SAD CASE 


WHILE ON VACATION the insured 
visited a night spot where he was 
held up and a diamond ring valued 
at $2,800 taken from him. Also 
taken was a $1,200 bank money or- 
der upon which the insured stopped 
payment and later duplicated. The 
loss of the ring was covered under 
Coverage “B” of the policy. Insured 
carried $1,000 Theft Away From 
Premises Coverage, however, in view 
of the limited coverage of $250 under . 
“A” (a) for jewelry, our payment 
was only in amount of $250. 

This is the sad case of improperly 
written policy. This ring should have 
been specifically listed, or Coverage 
A Section (a) should have been high 
enough to cover the most expensive 
jewelry he owned. The first sugges- 
tion of specific insurance would have 
been the best and most economical. 


Mailroad To Profits 
American Surety Company 


SAFE-LITES 


THE ELECTRICAL DIVISION of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
makers of flashlights and batteries, 
has completed one million man-hours 
of work without a lost-time accident. 
Observing the type of production 
operation necessary to carry on the 
manufacture of dry cell batteries, the 
record is considered to be an out- 
standing performance, according to 
C. C. Tallman, division general man- 
ager. 

About three hundred production 
employees were involved in the rec- 
ord setting. 

The million man-hour safety rec- 
ord was determined according to the 
American Standard Method of Re- 
cording and Measuring Work In- 
jury Experience, which is sponsored 
by the National Safety Council. 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS... a subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 


FOR YOURSELF... 


TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest . .. a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 
loss prevention . . . a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single subscriptions: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 
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another publication of 
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monthly fire 
losses 


ESTIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 
United States during September 
amounted to $65,970,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. This is an increase 
of 2.9% from losses of $64,087,000 
reported for September, 1954, and a 
decrease of 7.2% from losses of 
$71,103,000 for August, 1955. 

These estimated insured losses in- 
clude an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 


1953 1954 
$68,551,000 $57,668,000 
68,064,000 61,663,000 
83,440,000 83,881,000 

1954 1955 
86,493,000 75,265,000 
78,928,000 85,046,000 
84,821,000 88,197,000 
77,933,000 78,632,000 
62,282,000 71,789,000 
65,533,000 70,828,000 


69,532,000 ,014, 
78,163,000 71,103,000 
65,970,000 


64,087,000 
$887,827,000 $871,656,000 
Losses by Years 
1945 $455,329,000 1949 
1946 561,487,000 1950 
1947 692,635,000 1951 
1948 711,114,000 1952 


October 
November .. 
December 


January 
February 


August 
September .. 





Totals odes 


$667,536,000 
688,460,000 
731,405,000 
784,953,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1953. 1954 1955 
2,850 2,850 
2,450 2,250 
2,550 2,680 

2,760 

3,080 

2,970 

3,340 

3,600 

3,530 


27,060 


January 
February 
March 


May 3, 2,910 
June . a 2,780 
July 3,17: 3,010 
August 3,280 
September 3,150 
25,580 

3,500 

3,350 

3,570 
Total 38,300 36,000 


Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Eight Months 
1955 1954 Change 
59,500 59,400 0 
23,470 22,430 +5% 
11,400 11,300 +1% 
18,500 —6% 
9100 +1% 


Nine Months 
October 
November 
December 


ALL TYPES*, 
Motor Vehicle.. 
Other Public ... 
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Final Report Card for Freddy 


@ Freddy was an A student. But he made the fatal mistake 
of trying to take a sharp curve at 70 miles an hour—and 
failed! No one had taught him that the laws of physics 
apply to automobiles too. 


Every year thousands of our most intelligent youngsters 
are either killed, or cause someone to be killed, on the 
highway. In fact, one out of every four fatal auto accidents 
involves a youthful driver. 

WHAT ARE WE DOING WRONG? It’s not what we are doing— 
it’s what we are not doing! We spend billions of dollars 
teaching eur youngsters the 3 R’s, and then neglect to teach 
them one of the most important things about staying alive 
today—the proper attitude for safe driving. 

Is THERE AN ANSWER? Fortunately, yes! Today, learning 
safe driving is as necessary as the 3 R’s. Doesn't it make 
sense that our youngsters be taught safe driving in high 
school along with reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic? 
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WILL IT WORK? We have proof that it has—and will! Wher- 
ever high school Driver Education Courses are available, 
trained young drivers have only half as many accidents as 
untrained drivers. 

WILL YOU HELP? Your aid, as an insurance man and leading 
citizen, is sorely needed to support Driver Education in 
your local high school. You can start by using your in- 
fluence with your PTA, school officials, school board and 
local Safety Council. Premium advantages to trained young 
drivers provide extra incentive. We'll help by sending you 
the informative folder entitled—‘* Teach Them to Drive... 
and Survive !” 


AALLSTATE 


'inn» S$ Uv RAH CE company 


Home Office + Skokie, lilinois OA! Co 





Highway Safety—from p. 49 


its inclusion in the automobile. As 
demonstrated above, it is also too 
important to ignore, and its in- 
stallation should be encouraged by 
allowing some credit. The obvious 
solution would be to give credits 
based upon two or more safety 
devices in the car. In order to 
reduce work on the part of the agent 
and reduce expenses to both the 
agent and the company, it appears 
unwise to allow a credit on each 
separate device. We now feel that 
two or more devices should be 
selected on the basis of their ap- 
parent value and a credit allowed 
only when all are contained in the 
automobile. 


Those items that are selected must 
not only be reasonably economical 
to purchase and install, they must 


ARSON 


ARSON ARRESTS LAST YEAR increased 
two per cent over that for 1953. 
Convictions were up about one per 
cent. Incendiary fires in which the 
collection of insurance the 
motive increased slightly. 

The total number of arson investi- 
gations made by special agents of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers totaled 3,513, which is 146 
more than reported in 1953. Arrests 
totaled 619, 15 more than the pre- 
vious year, and convictions totaled 
339, five more than that year. While 
investigations were made of fires 
caused by juveniles and by persons 
of unsound mentality, many were not 
included in the report since such 
cases were handled through juvenile 
courts, parental commitments, by 
hospitalization or psychiatric treat- 
ment. 


was 
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also be available to any who wishes 
to have them. Such is not the case at 
present in the case of impact re- 
sistant steering wheels and interior 
padding, particularly in the case of 
older cars. Seat belts are available 
in reasonable quantities, and door 
locks are no problem at all. These 
items, to be practical from our view- 
point must be of a nature that would 
permit their inclusion on automo- 
biles now on the road as well as new 
models, 

We have grappled with the prob- 
lem of whether the credits, when 
promulgated, should be at the dis- 
cretion of the companies or whether 
they should be mandatory. The 
Division is inclined to put all com- 
panies on equal iooting by making the 
credits mandatory, but first it is 
necessary to convince the companies 
that the idea is practical, and to their 
advantage for them to approve the 


credit. To make the giving of the 
credits mandatory, only to have t' e 
companies refuse to write coverage 
on cars with safety devices would lay 
the companies open to severe publi-> 
criticism. At the same time it woul ! 
force these safety-minded drivers 
into the assigned risk plan, thus 
defeating the whole intent of the 
program. 

A past 


president of the Casualty 
Actuarial 


Society and one of the 
most respected people in the insur- 
ance world stated in part in an 
address before that society—*The 
rating officials must allow the com- 
panies to experiment”—Here then, 
is a fertile field for experimentation, 
and one to which the Casualty and 
Surety Division gladly throws open 
the gate. A properiy conductel 
experiment could result in a publi: 
service of a proportion not often 
equaled by any industry. 





FIRE EXIT LOCK 


Use OF THE FIRE EXIT Lock and Alarm System has been authorized for 
the first time by the New York City Board of Standards and Appeals 
(Calendar #876-50 SM) it has been announced by Richard W. Foster, 
eastern director of the Exit Lock Company. 

The Fire Exit Lock has been successfully tested in actual use by American 
Can Company, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., E. | 
& Company, Hilton Hotels, Statler Hotels, J. C. 
Telephone Company, Wright-Patterson Air Force 


. du Pont de Nemours 
Penney Company, Beli 
ase and others. 

The Fire Exit Lock, which attaches simply to every type of emergency 
door, rings a loud bell alarm if the door is opened, Personnel authorized to 
use these doors receive special keys enabling them to leave through these 
exits without sounding the alarm bell. 

Heretofore, fire, health, building and labor regulations required that 
emergency exits be unlocked from the inside at all times that buildings are 
occupied. Only by the installation of costly electrical systems or posting 
of salaried guards (or in many instances the use of illegal and dangerous 
padlocks), has the problem of pilferage been met. 


Pilferage through fire exits has long represented serious inventory and 
property loss and has been extremely difficult to counteract because otherwise 
honest employees, and sometimes customers, do not understand that their 
small appropriation is indeed a real theft and, multiplied many times, may 
be a heavy financial loss, and cause understandable friction with manage- 

, § 
ment. 


3y discouraging dishonesty in advance with this simple, effective attach- 
ment, pilferage through exits can be eliminated, and savings in merchandise, 
and in detection and recovery costs, would be sizeable. 

The Fire Exit Lock, constructed of aluminum and cast bronze, completely 
contains the alarm bell, lock and spring mechanism. A glass panel is broken 
by only ten pounds of pressure on a metal striker to release the lock and 
activate the bell ringing mechanism. It is operated by a direct blow of the 
hand or, on doors with panic bars, indirectly through an extension to the bar. 

Tests by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. have shown “the device is 
made of materials known to be suitable for the purpose intended; The 
construction appears to be able to resist corrosion successfully and it is not 
likely to be made inoperative by exposure resulting from the usual exposure 
to dampness.” 
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SEND THIS PERSONAL SAFETY MESSAGE 


OF YOUR EMPLOYEES! 


3 ‘worker's language! | 


Epictures, humor and snap, it makes 
Semwp-to-earth. 12 times 
eeeertrerrard. Nation- 

aemes-tvate it’s the only 

Swill read ...and 


Ertages of personal con- 

money. When it prevents 

geet it has more than paid 
feyeer— ory it...it works! 


r own 
fLambassador 
r industrial 


Every employee feels bucked-up 
by a note from the boss. If you de- 
sire, your facsimile signature can 
be printed here. 


NOTE: 

Your Safety News is designed to promote 

better employer-employee relations. Every 
aya" dee? item is carefully weighed from this viewpoint. 
» wide * 
sie SH 
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INSIDE PAGES 
(pages 2 and 3) 


IN YOUR EMPLOYEE’S INTEREST 
Your employee's self interest in his own safety is always emphasized. 
Even household hazards are covered to keep him safety-conscious every 
minute, not only in the plant, but at home and on the way to work. 


CHOCK-FULL .OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Artwork is carefully chosen to lodge home each point. The cartoon style 
makes YOUR SAFETY NEWS as familiar and as welcome as the Sunday 
supplement. 


THE “FOLKSY’” APPROACH 


Keeping the contents folksy, adding the grace note of humor, delivers 
your safety message with a nudge instead of a bludg Your monthly 
chat gets enthusiasm instead of tolerance. 





VIVID COLOR 


Generous use of color gives sparkle, adds to the attention-riveting quali- 
ties of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. Each issue is as lively as any news-stand 
favorite. 


My fee 
~ —— like blaze, 
. Muar bath 
' 


ward ont pm ‘ite 
i. 
in what 
tm wad you tat 
to mtg Tubes the 
Oo enna ie oe 


HOW TO ORDER 


YOUR SAFETY NEWS may be ordered with either the Standard imprint 
or with your Own Special Imprint. The Standard Imprint reads PLEASE 
COOPERATE FOR THE SAFETY AND HEALTH OF ALL...signed... 
A SAFE WORKER. 

You can personalize YOUR SAFETY NEWS with the name of your firm 
and the name or facsimile signature of a company representative as 
illustrated. Give full instructions for your Special Imprint on the order 
blank below. 

Item (1) FIRM NAME. Please show the name of your firm exactly as 
it is fo appear. 

Item (2) INDIVIDUAL NAME OR SIGNATURE, if desired. On a sheet 
of white paper, please show, in black ink, the individual name or 

signature, if desired, which is to appear each 
month on the first page of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. 
NOTE: Although a personal signature is effective, 
some firms substitute: SAFETY DEPARTMENT, YOUR 
SAFETY COMMITTEE, A SAFE WORKER, etc. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. + 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Until further advised, please publish for us each month____. __. 
copies of YOUR SAFETY NEWS at —_.¢ each. 


DC Special Imprint (0 Standard Imprint 
item (1) — Our Special Imprint should appear as follows: 





Hem (2) — (if desired) - Please imprint the name or signature 
shown on the attached sheet of white 
poper, or the following: 


INVOICE TO: 


Name. 





Firm Name. 





Address 











City. Zone____. State. 


) PRICES 


Your Special Standard 

Per Month imprint imprint 

6,001 copies and over_____. 2%4¢ each 2¢ each 

3,001 to 6,000 copies... 3¢ each 2¥%¢each 

1,001 to 3,000 copies____. 3%¢ each 3¢ each 
501 to 1,000 copies... 4g each 


Your Special Standard 

Per Month imprint imprint 
200 to 500 copies.__™—_. 5¥ageach  4'e¢ each 
100 to 199 copies_.___. 6%4¢ each 5¢ each 
25 to 99 copies_™____. * S¥e¢ each 


*5¥2¢ each plus $3.00 per month for Special Imprint F.0.B. New York, N. Y. 





With a Capital T 


“Most SALESMEN ARE DEVOTEES of 
Mark Twain,” the salesman told me 
the other morning at coffee, which 
surprised me because I didn’t know 
what he was driving at. So I asked 
him. 

“T do not mean that they are 
especially literary fellows, the sales- 
men, because we both know they are 
not. And I doubt more than one in 
a thousand ever read anything by 
Mark Twain, besides Huckleberry 
Finn or Tom Sawyer, during their 
boyhood,” said he, which perplexed 
me more than ever. But I kept still, 
knowing the story would soon out. 
And it did. 

“But there is one thing which 
Mark Twain said in a jest,” he ex- 
plained, “that many salesmen take 
seriously.” 

“And what might that be?” 

“One of his aphorisms runs like 
this: ‘The truth is such a rare thing 
we should economize it all we can.’ 
And that’s what a good many sales- 
men seem to believe.” 

I was beginning to see, I thought, 
what he was thinking and would 
presently be saying, so I encouraged 
him to go on. He did. 

“While most salesmen would not 
knowingly or too willingly tell a 
deliberate lie to make a sale,” he said, 
“there are few salesmen who will 
tell the truth spelled with a capital 
ps 

“They deal in half-truths. They 
back and fill. They slide in and out. 
They omit certain essentials, and 
they magnify other points until the 
truth in them is stretched clear be- 
yond recognition. 

“There are ways of spelling truth 
with a small letter instead of a capi- 
tal, you know, and some salesmen 
are adept at these.” 

Asked to explain, he mentioned 
overstatement as being small letter 
truth. He mentioned dwelling on 
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small points until they become 
“mountains of consequence.” He 
mentioned a salesman’s deliberately 
withholding information from a 
buyer that he knew might cause the 
buyer not to buy. 

“But is it possible for a salesman 
to be a speller of the word truth 
with a capital T and still succeed ?” 
I asked, baiting him purposely. 

“It is not possible for a salesman 
to become a really great salesman 
and not follow that method,” was his 
forthright and immediate reply. 

And he told me of salesmen he 
had known who stood foursquarely 
for facts and all the facts and had 
succeeded mightily as a result. 

It wasn’t necessary to tell me these 
things to convince me of the validity 
of his belief, because I have known 
for a long time that a salesman who 
refuses to compromise with truth is 
usually a salesman who is a standout 
when success is reckoned. 


Selling the Observing 


Most SALESMEN DO NOT HAVE 
enough prospects of the kind I am 
going to describe for their own good. 
For I am going to tell you a few 
things that might come in handy 
when you have to sell the observing 
prospect. 

He is the man with the highly 
developed power of observation. He 
is a good buyer, but inclined to be 
critical, because he knows so much 
that is going on. 

He resents slow talk, half-selling. 
He wants to go to the bottom of 
everything he touches. 

The best way to sell him is this: 
Because he is eye-minded, show him 
as much as you can, letting the 
goods talk. His dominant sense is 
the sense of touch, Never forget 
that. Make use of it, full use of it. 

As early in the sale as possible, 
engage his eyes and his hands. Fill 
both. Give him a demonstration in 


which he plays a part. Do not 
dawdle. Move along. Fast. For you 
are dealing with a fast action buyer. 
And as early in the sale as you can, 
try for your close. And keep on try- 
ing until you get a close. But slow 
down, back up, fail to press an ad- 
vantage and you can lose him for 
good, this observing prospect of 
yours. 


He Bet He Could Sell Them 


WHILE HIS METHOD ISN’T ONE that 
all salesmen could use, telling his 
prospects he bets he can sell them 
life insurance has made James Gorey 
outstandingly successful. 

“Few men can refuse to take a 
bet,” is the way Gorey explains the 
philosophy of his method. “If I ask 
a man permission to talk insurance 
to him, he can usually find some rea- 
son for putting me off. But if I am 
willing to bet I can sell him life in- 
surance, it makes a contest of it.” 

And Gorey usually can win his 
bet, because, you see, he knows be- 
forehand why his man needs more 
life insurance, and his presentation 
is studded with facts and proofs. 
Few can resist it. 

“Most of my prospects, after they 
buy, are willing to concede I have 
won the bet,” he says. 


Three Keys to Sales 


TO GENARO A. FLOREZ, of Detroit, 
the selling process, which has baffled 
many a good man, is a simple matter 
indeed. It has just three keys, or 
parts. These: 

First, know the function of your 
product or service and how it applies 
to your prospect. Second, study 
thoroughly the problem of your pros- 
pect, or his needs. Third, commu- 
nicate effectively to the prospect the 
advantages of what you sell. What 
could be simpler? 
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Where There's Life! 


HAT IS THE MINIMUM 
Wrens of income which will 
be needed to allow your family to 
remain together as a unit, during 
the period your children are grow- 
ing, at least until your youngest child 
reaches age eighteen ? 

Social Security is the first thing 
to take into consideration, in com- 
puting your needs under what we 
call the “peak load” period, (the 
period during which your children 
are growing). The “peak load” 
period can be greatly affected by 
the presence of, or the lack of Social 
Security payments. 
the Social Security 
the “peak load’’ Keep in 
that the purpose of Social 
Security is identical to our purpose 
of providing income during the 
“peak load” period—to keep your 
family together, and to give your 


How then does 
Law apply to 
period ? 
mind 


children the chance to grow up under 
their mother’s full-time care. Fol- 
lowing is the method of computation 
of survivor’s benefits. 

We must first know your average 
monthly wage. This is determined 
by totaling your wages and self- 
employment income (subject to So- 
cial Security Tax) 
“starting date” and 


between your 
“closing date,” 
divided by the number of months 
between these two dates. “‘Starting 
Date” is December 31, 1950, or, if 
later, the last day of the year in 
which you attained age twenty-two, 
whichever results in a higher average 
The “Closing Date” 


wage. is the 


first day of the year in which you 
die and your family becomes entitled 
to survivors’ benefits 


The primary 
insurance amount, or PIA (the base 
for all benefits) 
taking : 
55% of the first $110 of average 
monthly wage and adding 20%. of 
the excess over $110 and up to $240. 
Your survivors’ benefits during 
the “peak load” period, based on the 
above computations are as follows: 


is computed by 
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IRA D. KEITER 


Insurance Broker, Albany, N. Y. 


55% of the 
Ist $110 
60.50 
60.50 
60.50 
60.50 
60.50 
60.50 


If Average Monthly 
Wage is 
175 
200 
250 
300 
325 
350 


(Maximum total of all monthly 
benefits payable, on the basis of your 
earnings is $200 or 80% of the aver- 
age monthly wage, 
lower ). 


whichever is 


1. Mother witha 
child or children—% of your PIA 
2. One child 


—V, “6 “ ‘“ 
3. Each additional 
child a 


( However, the total for all children 
is divided among them equally.) 


? 


Our purpose this month is to 
properly coordinate your life insur- 
ance program with Social Security 
in order to provide the minimum 
needs required during the “peak 
load” period. 

If you are a sole proprietor who 
did not come under the Social Se- 
curity Law until December 31, 1950, 
let us assume that you died on 
December 31, 1954. Your “starting 
date” has then been established as 
December 31, 1950 and the “closing 
date” as December 31, 1954. Dur- 
ing that period your total self-em- 
ployment income, subject to Social 
Security tax, let us say, amounted 
to $14,400 ($300 a month). To 
arrive at our average monthly wage 
we divide $14,400 by forty-eight 
months and arrive at the average 
monthly wage of $300. 

To secure the primary insurance 
amount, we take 55% of the first 
$110 of average monthly wage, or 
($60.50) and add it to 20% of the 
excess over $110 and up to $240 or, 
(in this instance, 20% of $190 or 
$38). Adding the $60.50 to the $38 
gives us a PIA of $98.50. 


20% of Excess 
+. Max. $240 PIA 
13 73.50 
18 78.50 
28 88.50 
38 98.50 
43 103.50 
48 108.50 


Assuming that, as of December 
31, 1954, your widow and two chil- 
dren were living, you will remember 
that your wife’s benefit with one 
child amounts to 344 of your PIA, 
as does the benefit of your first child. 
For your second child the benefit 
amounts to % of your PIA, how- 
ever, as previously stated, the total 
amount received for the children is 
divided among them equally, rather 
than broken down as above. 


Based on this information the total 
benefits would be: 
1—Wife —3X of $98.50 or $73.90 
2—First Child 
—¥ of $98.50 or $73.90 
Second Child 
~Y, of $98.50 or $49.30 


Total benefit to your wife 


and children $197.10 


This amount would be payable to 
them until your oldest child reached 
Age eighteen. Thereafter, $147.80 
would be payable to your wife and 
youngest child until that child 
reached Age eighteen. At that 
point Survivor benefits would cease 
until your wife reached age sixty- 
five. 

It is the difference between the 
Survivors’ benefits above computed, 
and the minimum amount of income 
which will be needed to allow your 
family to remain together as a unit, 
that we are interested in taking care 
of in this crucial period. The plan 
of life insurance most used in con- 
junction with Social Security, to 
make up this difference, will be dis- 
cussed next month. 
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NEW ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
FOR NEW ENGLAND LIFE 





A man feels good Z 

ba m 
when he's insured in the New England 

oney savings for New England Life policyholders. 
soit i f benefits are another 
her advantages in the 
vileges you just can't 
specially when you get all of them 
rice which reflects the strong financial 
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nother remely generous 


Example: Most family situations change as the 


ew house is » pf 
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“ r change of plan provision can mean substant 
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A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU 


et 
me cousens ones sommes eoruen 


The first two ads in a series. 


| § September, the New England Life launched an advertising campaign to 


get wider recognition for the Company, and to build preference for the New 
England Life contract. In addition, this campaign will 


serve the industry 
by expressing the sense of well being that comes with ow 


ning life insurance. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mili LARK, "20" 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 











IS YOUR 


WORTHWHILE? 


The more life insurance you can 
sell, the greater your assured 
annual income, on a long term 
basis. 


That's why the 


LIFE INSURANCE 


COURANT 


the Magazine of Life Insurance 
Selling, is a lifetime investment. 


IT GIVES YOU: 


Dollar-producing ideas of the 
leaders, month after month. 


Convenient sections for quick, 
easy reading, covering Sales 
Methods, Sales Education, Sell- 
ing A & H, Sales Facts and 
Figures. 


Visual Sales Aids—every other 
month. 


A cumulative index for instant 
reference. 


ALL LEADING TO BIGGER SALES! 
Start your subscription NOW. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW. 


LIFE INSURANCE COURANT 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please start my subscription immedi- 
ately for [] one year at $4.00 [] two 
years at $6.00. 


ES a ee 
II 65 pecs ecadbnieminiate 
City._-_ Zone___. State 
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MARRIAGES TO INCREASE 


MARRIAGES, at a relatively low 
level now, are expected to rise to 
new highs during the 1960s. The 
upswing is likely to occur as the 
large numbers of war and postwar 
babies attain marriageable age. By 
1965, say statisticians of the Metro- 
politan, men at ages 20 through 25 
—who usually account for half our 
grooms—will number about 8,000,- 
000 as compared with 6,500,000 at 
present. It is likely that their num- 
ber will rise at least until 1975. In 
the next few years the number of 
marriages is likely to remain lim- 
ited because of the many marriages 
during and just after World War II 
and because the population is small 
in the marriageable ages due to low 
birth rates during the 1930s. 


LOWER DECLINATION RATE 


FURTHER REDUCTION in the rate of 
life insurance declinations, already 
at a very low level, is probable for 
the years ahead, according to George 
S. Haushalter, assistant underwrit- 
ing secretary of the Home Life of 
New York. “Further medical dis- 
coveries, improved surgical tech- 
niques, broader statistical studies of 
extra-risk experience, and the de- 
velopment of more experienced un- 
derwriting staffs may enable the 
companies to reduce still further the 
number of declinations and the num- 
ber and amount of extra premiums,” 
Mr. Haushalter said, in participating 
in a panel discussion at the eleventh 
annual seminar of the Society of 
L.O.M.A. Graduates in New York. 


PENSION PLANS' GROWTH 


NEARLY FOUR MILLION men and 
women in 17,280 groups have ac- 
cumulated almost $10,000,000,000 
towards their retirement income 
through insurance pension plans, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This represented a material 
increase in pension protection, al- 
though fewer new pension plans 
were set up in 1954 than in the 
preceding year. 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


NEARLY FORTY PERCENT of outstand- 
ing consumer credit in the United 
States is now covered by life insur- 
ance written specifically to protect 
the loan in the event of death, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 


At the start of this year, the life 
companies had $10,241,000,000 of 
credit life insurance in force, which 
was 39% of total consumer credit 
outstanding, excluding single pay- 
ment loans and service credit loans. 
The number of credit life policies in 
force January 1 was 20,998,000. 


Credit life insurance has grown 
rapidly in recent years, the present 
aggregate being some twenty-eight 
times the total outstanding at the 
end of World War II. At that time 
the $365,000,000 of such life insur- 
ance outstanding represented only 
9% of consumer credit. Twenty 
years ago, credit life insurance repre- 
sented only 2.5% of consumer credit. 


New credit life insurance bought 
in 1954 showed a slight decrease 
from the year before, reflecting the 
drop in new credit extended during 
the year. The year’s new credit 
policies numbered 7,172,000 and 
amounted to $3,098,000,000. The 
year before, 7,382,000 new policies 
for $3,250,000,000 were bought. 


Death benefits have been paid in 
considerable volume under credit life 
insurance in recent years and in- 
creased 20% during 1954, when 
$39,000,000 was paid. That com- 
pares with only $1,400,000 ten years 
earlier. The 1954 payments repre- 
sented full payment of outstanding 
loans for thousands of families 
where the borrower had died. 

Credit life insurance is written 
under both group insurance plans 
and ordinary insurance plans, but 
the group contracts account for 
more than three-fourths of the aggre- 
gate credit insurance outstanding. 


The first credit life insurance 
policy was written in 1917, that 
being on the ordinary insurance 
basis. The first group credit life 
insurance policy was written in the 
1920s. The $100,000,000 mark of 
credit life insurance in force was not 
reached until 1935 and the first 
$1,000,000,000 in force was not at- 
tained until 1947. 
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Prospect for a Program? 


HEN is it time for you to 

V\ stop going forward in the 
personal insurance business ? 
‘Never’ —of course is_ the 
logical answer. 
Agee. Paes 


only 


Huebner said 
“There is no graduation day in life 
insurance.” You therefore must do 
the things that are necessary to as- 
sure your going forward. You know 
the company—the policies and the 
advantages you have. You must 
touch all the bases to make a home 
run and you must prospect for pro- 
gramming to go all the way in this 


once 


business. 

Basically this prospecting can be 
done right within your own natural 
market. All the life insurance needs 
of the people within your natural 
market are those you can be equipped 
to satisfy. Everyone is not a pro- 
gramming prospect for you. He must 
have the ability to pay, pass a physi- 
cal examination, have recognized 
needs, have a sense of responsibility 
and you must be able to approach 
him; otherwise he is no program- 
ming prospect at this time for you. 

Some life insurance salesmen find 
that, on the average, each client is 
worth five times the amount of the 
total commission on the original sale 
because of repeat business and re- 
ferred leads. You can appreciate the 
difference between five times a mini- 
mum commission versus five times a 
substantial commission on each and 
every sale you do make. Sales to 
present policyowners generally aver- 
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age 50% higher than sales to non- 
policyowners. Remember your A&H 
policyowners. 

Let’s think for a moment of ex- 
actly what we are looking for. First 
try to make certain you work among 
people whose income is, say, $5,000 
a year or more. The advantages of 
doing this are numerous. It will 
save you many steps for you will get 
more sales per number of calls. In- 
surance can be sold for specific needs. 
Insurance sold in this manner gen- 
erally stays better sold. Future sales 
are more likely, for developing spe 
cific needs and usually 
other needs. Leads so developed are 
usually good and the average sale 
will be larger and thus increase pres- 
ent and future income. 


uncovers 


Most Will Be... 


Let’s determine now to do pro- 
gram selling and not just program- 
ming. Programming in itself may 
he interesting but without selling 
may not be profitable. Most of your 
prospects for programming will, be 
approachable by you, be married, 
earn more than $5,000, have at least 
one child, be ambitious and have 
vision and have a margin between 
living expenses and income. 

You can no doubt write down a 
list of names and addresses of per- 
sons who are in a given area who 
qualify on these six points. Don’t 
forget present policyowners. Use 
direct mail replies, consider friends 


and centers of influence who can 


give you prospects. 
People you know and people they 
know are your best prospects. The 


three best prospect sources in proper 
order for you may well be, former 
associates, old acquaintances 
centers of influence. Don’t forget 
your policyowners. Your referred 
leads will get results in program 
prospecting. One company learned 
from a recent survey that over 40% 
of referred programming leads con- 
tacted were actually sold. 

Your best results with strangers 
can be anticipated with those within 
five years of your age although the 
older one is, the greater the spread 
becomes. A quick rule of thumb for 
minimum income of a first class pros- 
pect is that his income should be at 
least 150 times his age. A 30 year 
old prospect then would have a mini- 
mum income of $4,500 and a 50 year 
old prospect would have an income 
of at least $7,500. Many top pro- 
ducers find that, 20% of their sales 
come from strangers, 20% come as 
a result of a reference and 60% of 
their sales are made to persons who 
recognize them on sight. 


and 


The endless chain prospecting 
method no doubt will be your second 
best method. Try to form the habit 
of asking for names and getting in- 
troductions. You must ask for names 
to get them. Remember it’s easier 
to make sales where you are known. 


Washington Nat'l. The Builder 





GROWTH OF GROUP 


GROUP INSURANCE has had its great- 
est growth in the past eight years, 
many millions of persons having 
been brought under its. various 
coverages and two-thirds of the ag- 
gregate certificates of all types hav- 
ing been added since 1946, accord- 
ing to the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. 

The Association’s analysis of 
group insurance of all types in force 
with all life, accident and health and 
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ly 
Sell More 
Life 
Insurance? 


If you are located in 
any of the following 
states ( where The Man- 
hattan Life is licensed ) 
WE WILL BE GLAD TO 
FURNISH YOU WITH ONE 
OF THESE HELPFUL KITS 


Arizona, California, Colora- 
do, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 
ginia... 


Oregon, 

Texas, Vir- 

Washington 

Also District of Columbia 
and Alaska 





Agency 
Department INSURAN 
of New Yorn, 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
COMPANY 


casualty insurance companies at the 
start of this year, released today, 
shows that the number of persons 
covered by employee group life in- 
surance has increased 110% in these 
eight years, those covered by group 
annuities, 115%, and group surgical 
benefit insurance, the most widely 
held of the group accident and sick- 
ness coverages, 310%. 

During the past year alone, group 
annuity certificate holders increased 
175,000; employee group life insur- 
ance, 2,117,000; group surgical ben- 








This Manhattan Life Kit 
Will Help You Do It! 


MANHATTAN LIFE’S 


46 FEATURES 


will help boost your life 


sales, increase your income 


One feature of the kit 


is a folder describing the 46 features 


INTERESTED IN GROUP LIFE 
AND PENSION PLANS? 


Manhattan Life is outstanding in both of them 


See your Manhattan Life General Agent 
or CLIP THE COUPON now! 


120 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please send me one of your Broker's Kits to help me sell more Life Insurance. 


NAME 


efits, 1,671,000. One of the other 
group health and accident plans, 
medical expense coverage, showed 
an even larger increase in the year, 
1,989,000. 

Premiums paid in 1954 for all 

types of group insurance totaled 
$3,299,000,000, compared = with 
$3,035,000,000 in 1953 and $917,- 
000,000 in 1946, Of the 1954 total, 
group life insurance accounted for 
$927,000,000, group annuities for 
$999,000,000 and the group accident 
and health coverages for $1,382,- 
000,000. 
‘ Group life insurance alone, ex- 
clusive of group credit life insur- 
ance, covered 27,476,000 employees 
at the start of this year, for an 
aggregate of $85,794,000,000 of pro- 
tection. These insured workers ac- 
count for about half of the country’s 
work force and more than 80% of 
those eligible for this type of protec- 
tion. In addition, 1,065,000 depend- 
ents of employees are covered for 
$601,000,000 under those plans 
which include dependent coverage. 

A year ago, group life insurance 
covered 25,359,000 employees and 
711,000 of their dependents. Eight 
years ago, 13,143,000 persons were 
covered by group life. 

Group credit life insurance, insur- 
ing borrowers, covered 16,236,000 
individuals at the start of this year 
for an aggregate of $7,917,000,000. 

Group annuities, which account 
for the largest single block of per- 
sons covered by insured pension 
plans, covered 3,185,000 persons. 

Most widely owned of the acci- 
dent and health coverages is group 
surgical benefit insurance, which 
now covers 14,993,000 employees, 
with 20,654,000 dependents also 
covered, a total of 35,647,000 per- 
sons insured, Eight years ago, only 
5,534,000 persons were insured, 
with 3,127,000 dependents also 
brought under the plans, making a 
total in that year of 8,661,000 per- 
sons covered. 

In addition, 35,010,000 persons 
were covered at the start of this 
year by group hospital expense 
insurance 15,719,000 by group med- 
ical expense, 1,889,000 by group 
major medical expense, 18,323,000 
by group weekly indemnity and 
13,972,000 by group accidental 
death and dismemberment protec- 
tion. 
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BENEFITS AFTER RETIREMENT 


THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED in connec- 
tion with the funding of group life 
insurance benefits after retirement 
were the subject of a paper presented 
before the Society of Actuaries by 
C. L. Trowbridge, Bankers Life of 
lowa. 

Mr. Trowbridge referred to the 
growing demand for a continuation 
of some or all of the group life 
insurance benefit after retirement. 
This together with the comparatively 
high and sharply increasing yearly 
costs of providing life insurance pro- 
tection at ages over 65, has given 
impetus to the development of vari- 
ous forms of group permanent 
insurance. 

Six methods of funding a group 
life benefit which is to be continued 
after retirement were described and 
actuarial formulas for each were de- 
veloped. These methods comprised 
one-year term coverage for all em- 
ployees; one-year term for active 
employees coupled with a single pay- 
ment at retirement to meet all future 
costs ; an ordinary life policy ; whole 
life coverage paid-up at the retire- 
ment age; use of a level premium to 
purchase units of paid-up insurance 
each year before retirement and one 
year term for active employees com- 
bined with any one of several 
methods commonly employed in 
connection with pension plans to 
fund the post retirement 
benefit. 


death 


BUILDING BOOM JUST 
A PIGMY 


IF YOU THINK THE PRESENT residen- 
tial building boom is the greatest in 
our history, take a good look at the 
roaring ‘twenties, says the family eco- 
nomics bureau of Northwestern Na- 
tional. This year will probably see 
1,300,000 non-farm dwelling starts, 
or 36 new units for each 1,000 non- 
farm families. There are 36,500,000 
such families in the United States. 
Back in 1925, when there were 
20,000,000 non-farm families, 937,- 
000 non-farm dwelling units were 
started, or 47 new units for each 
1,000 families, a record which still 
stands. 
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LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 
CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE MEN 


If your premium income is off or 
not increasing fast enough to suit 
you, write Kansas City Life Insur- 


ance Company. We can show you 
how to build it up quickly. It is an 
ideal solution now being used by 


hundreds. 


Cc. W. Arnold 
Vice President and Superintendent 
of Agencies 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 139 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





ONE-FAMILY HOMES 


THE ONE-FAMILY HOME, long a 
familiar and important part of 
American housing, has become an 
even more predominant character- 
istic since the end of World War II 
of the way people live, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
on new home starts show that ap- 
proximately seven out of every eight 
dwelling units built in the last few 
years have been one-family resi- 
dences, the Institute says. This is 
decidedly higher than the compa- 
rable proportion in past periods of 
building activity going back to the 
turn of the century. During the 
building boom of the Twenties 
single-family homes represented on 
the average only about six out of 
every ten dwelling units built in that 
period. 

“The trend toward more and more 
one-family homes, usually owner- 
occupied, is one of the significant 
social and economic developments 
that have occurred in the last gen- 
eration,” the Institute says. ““Home- 


ownership is one of the integral parts 
of our rising standard of living, and 
its growth is indicative of the finan- 
cial progress made in recent years. 

“A fundamental factor, of course, 
has been the great increase in the 
average level of income over the last 
decade. Figures compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board show, for ex- 
ample, that the average income of 
all spending units exceeded $4,500 
in 1953, a gain of $1,700, or approxi- 
mately 60 per cent, over 1946. 

“Of great importance, too, from 
the potential home-owner’s point of 
view, has been the abundance of 
mortgage money and the readiness 
of private lenders to make these 
funds available. Here the people’s 
thrift institutions have played a 
major role. The life insurance com- 
panies, as an instance, now have 
about $25 billions of policyholders’ 
funds invested in mortgage loans, 
more than three times the 1946 total. 
Some 80% of all these mortgages in 
number, and more than 40% of the 
total in dollar amount, are on one- 
family homes, it is estimated. 





out of 10 businesses 


are prospects for 


Employee 
Bonds! 


The record shows that only about 10% of all businesses which should 
have protection against loss due to employee dishonesty do have it! 
Right now most businesses are planning their expense budgets for 
next year. Right now is when they should include the modest amount 


for this important protection. 


The unequalled help we give agents in both selling and servicing 
employee bonds is the direct result of over 70 years’ experience. 
Employee bonds are easy to handle . . . especially when written on a 


. : 
3-year basis. 


TWO SALES AIDS TO AID SALES! 


“Safeguards Against Employee Dishonesty in Business” —a com- 
prehensive booklet, written by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and the Surety Association. It is especially valuable 
for businessmen and is proving to be a business-builder for our 
agents. 

The complete story about employee bonds is told in the current 
issue of “Mailroad to Prorrrs’—the monthly sales-help sent 


to all American Surety Agents. 


They're typical of how SERVING AGENTS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
{merican Surety backs 


up its personal service 


to agents. To learn more 
about this contact our 
nearest branch office. 


COMPANY FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 





IIILE LISTENING to a broadcast 
W:: the Texas-Notre Dame 
Football game, we noticed the an- 
nouncer was continually saying that 
“there is a man in motion.” My wife 
asked me just who this “Manny Mo- 
tion” was and on which team he 
played. I told her that probably he 
was the same baseball player named 
“Activity.” We continually hear 
baseball broadcasters announcing 
that “there’s Activity in the Bull 
Pen.” Never once have I seen his 
name in the box score. 

I got to thinking of the many men 
in motion I have known and to the 
unsung men in motion in the A. & H. 
business. America was discovered 
by a man in motion who disregarded 
“the little voice that whispers—it 
can't be done.””’ Other men in motion 
made America live. America is truly 
a nation of men in motion. Amer- 
ica is a big “Ii”. 50% of life is “If”. 
The if is our challenge. The chal- 
lenge dares us to take calculated 
risks. When one takes risks, one 
runs the risk of being hurt, getting 
a disease or leaving the world ahead 
of time. 

Men seem to say, “We'll take the 
chance if a system of financial in- 
demnity can be rigged up to take the 
money worry off my back.” Our 
system of indemnity, known as in- 
surance, came into being. The record 
is unbelievable but yet so real. 

We said you work, create and 
build, we'll see that you won’t lose 
because of the monetary loss in- 
curred, if and when you slip, You 
build a home and if it burns, we'll 
replace it. Take your automobile out 
on a highway and if in spite of all the 
laws of safety, you damage or are 
damaged, we'll slip in to indemnify. 

If a building collapses next door 
and lays you up, we'll do everything 
for you except hold your hand. We'll 
pay a great portion of your inter- 
rupted salary. 


Speaks for Itself 


So America, because of our free 
and voluntary system of insurance, 
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MAN 
IN MOTION 


was able to jump higher than any 
other nation ever dared jump. Only 
the ignorant and stupid refuse to 
avail themselves of this service when 
another man in motion tells of it. 
Our work speaks for itself. The 
record is up in neon lights. 

To me it seems that the business 
of insuring income is the block that 
supports all the other blocks. How 
are the premiums on the other cover- 
ages paid for? Out of income. The 
stoppage of income can damage and 
maybe tear down our house of 
blocks. So, when we insure our in- 
come we insure all other insurance. 

We live in a well meshed economy 
system of financing. Our salaries are 
so installmentized that the loss of in- 
come could quickly play havoc with 
our whole economic existence. Talk 
with a credit man and he will tell 
you that the installment business is 
higher and more dependent upon 


LOUIS E. THROGMORTON 
Vice President 
Republic National Life Insurance Co. 


constant flow of income than at any 
time in our history. 

This installment way of living has 
given a wonderful living to those 
who wouldn’t have had it. Life in 
America is in three phases—Hauling 

Installing and Stalling. One wife, 
wanting a new gadget, reminded her 
husband they could miss a month’s 
payment on the TV and the auto- 
mobile and have enough for a down 
payment. As long as 
partially insured, we can go along. 

Two defense workers, Gertrude 
and Mabel, coming from the bank 
counting good old American cur- 
rency, were talking as they walked. 
Gertrude said to Mabel, “You know 
the thing I like about money is that 
it has so many practical uses.” How 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Man in Motion—Continued 


right she is. We live all mixed up 
in a money way of life. 

The lack of the root 
of emotional and physical distress. 
Dr.-Wm. Kauffman, a Boston phy- 
sician, told the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, that emotional over 
money can cause all sorts of symp- 


money is 


upsets 


toms of physical illness—headaches, 
stomach trouble, pains and 
suicides. It is called “money” sick- 
ness. 

The difference 
surance needs and 


back 


between life in- 
A. & H. needs is 
simple. If a man fails to provide for 
his family, he is not around to have 
his conscience sting him, but with 
the A. 


up to his own negligence. 


& H. business, a man faces 
He has 
not only his physical torture but his 
mind is tortured as well. 
There are no “ 


“U Turns”, either 


he is protected or he is not. The 
pains we have sell business for the 
doctor. The scrapes and troubles 
sell business for the lawyer. The 
gnawing in the pit of the stomach 
sells business for the grocery man, 
But we have to get there before our 
service is needed. When it is needed 
most and they haven’t secured it 
before, then they sure as shooting 
can’t have it now. We have a busi- 
ness with a “built-in” sense of ur- 
gency. The bread winners are the 
ones who go out in a hurry. 

There is no “money sickness” 
when money is available. When a 
man is flat on his back, gazing at the 
ceiling, he wants a lot of two things, 
good care and a supply of money. 
The first can be provided but the 
second must have already been at- 
tended to. 

This is a great business for one 
who senses that he has a 
mission.” 


“sense of 
Be a consecrated man in 
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motion. Move in and out day by day, 
in clear weather, in stormy weather, 
in hot and in cold. Let nothing keep 
you from your appointed rounds. 
Rebuffs need not make us motion- 
less. On the contrary, they should 
whet our enthusiasm to make even- 
tually a client, then a friend. We 
must realize that sensible action 
and truthful performance, wrapped 
around duty will always win for us. 

A real, honest-to-goodness man in 
motion can feel his success or failure 
in breaking through. There is no 
clapping of hands to reveal a break- 
through—one just feels and senses 
it. -xperience gives him that feeling. 


A New Day 

The A. & H. man is facing a new 
day. We are living in the “Rose and 
Gold of a fading gray—finding our- 
selves King of the beckoning day.” 
We are now respected and no 
longer suspected. The snide remarks 
are at last meaningless. Every call- 
ing is great when greatly pursued. 
There is but one straight road to 
success and that is merit. The agent 
who is successful is he who is useful. 
Capacity nevers lacks opportunity. 

The A. & H. agent of today is 
indispensable. He does not need 
laws compelling people to partake 
of his services. He keeps ahead 
because he is propelled by the great- 
est driving force of man—‘The 
ability to deliver.” The great A. 
& H. man is blessed with the phi- 
losophy—“I shall keep doing my job 
well—for I matter a great deal—I 
am forced to live with myself—A job 
not done well is a little lower than 
no job done at all.” To live with me, 
I must hear my voice of conscience 
that cries out—‘You let that man 
down, you see he needs what you 
have—You didn’t persist—You gave 
up too easily.” 

The difference between actual 
skill and intelligence, between those 
who succeed and those who fail is 
usually neither wide nor striking. 
3ut if agents are about equally 
matched, the one who is constantly 
enthusiastic will find the scales 
tipped in his favor. The agent with 
second rate ability but endowed with 
enthusiasm will often outstrip one of 
first rate ability without enthusiasm. 
Primarily, enthusiasm means loving 
your work and doing something 
about it. 
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One is a thermometer and the 
other is a thermostat. The difference 
is—A thermometer reports condi- 
tions—a thermostat does something 
about it. An enthusiastic agent has 
fun in his work. It’s always a game 
with him, no matter how hard and 
how demanding it may be. Once a 
prospect and his needs are deter 
mined, follow through doggedly. 
Don’t take “no” for an answer. 
Don’t stumble on the rock of in- 
difference or procrastination, If an 
agent takes “no” for an answer in 
the beginning most prospects will 
take him casually and lightly. But 
what he is there for, can’t be taken 
lightly. It’s there he must sell him- 
self for the right to proceed. 

Louis Pasteur, the great French 
scientist, was refused entrance to a 
besieged town in France during a 
war with Germany. He was told to 
go away since food and water were 
at a premium. He went home and 
told his wife, “I’m going to stay. | 
have something for France that men 
of guns can’t give her. /’m going to 
stay.” The accident and health agent 
has something for the wage earner 
that can’t be had elsewhere, so he too 
must say, “Im going to stay.” 

David took a look at Goliath and 
decided he was going to stay and 
do something about the challenge. 
David’s brothers told him to get 
going—that he was up to no good. 
David answered the objection with 
a question, “Is there not a cause?” 
There was. He stayed and accom- 
plished his mission. David had con- 
fidence in his ability. He knew there 
was a cause—not a case. The word 
“cause” had something that is not in 
“case”—it’s “U.” Cause vs. case— 
Remove “U” and it’s a case. He— 
the man—his need—-his family—are 
all wrapped up in cause. It’s up to 
the agent, to stay. 


The Three S Formula 


Let me give my Three S Formula. 
First “S”—We are in this business 
to serve. Our rates are about the 
same. We toss a coin to see whose 
gasoline is put in our tanks. The 
banks have the same rate of interest. 
We can fly to Chicago by Braniff or 
American. How do we choose? In 
one word—The treatment of me. 
That’s the secret. An agent is great 
because of the service he gives. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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FOR THE CAREER MAN who wants to make a better living 
selling Accident and Sickness Insurance ... 
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THIS MAY BE THE MOST 
IMPORTANT THING YOU DO 


THIS YEAR 
... OR ANY YEAR! 


Take a minute or two right now. 
Address an envelope to. . . 


“AGENCY DEPT., MUTUAL OF 
OMAHA, OMAHA, NEBR.” 


Fill out the coupon in this ad, 
and put it in the envelope. 


Put an Air Mail stamp on the envelope and 
drop it in the mail box. 
It’s on its way! 


Mutual 


Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebr. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
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Man in Motion—Continued 


“Mr. Prospect, I dropped in to see 
if I might be of service to you.” Not 
to sell—just to serve. No one will 
dare be rude or indifferent when a 
man comes willing to serve. 

The second “S” stands for stories. 
The “Master” used stories to illus- 
trate his teachings. Stories today in 
our business are potent. They are 
easy to use. “Mr. Prospect, believe 
it or not here is what happened to 
another in your position.” Then tell 
him—enthusiastically a parallel sit- 
uation. Where does an agent get the 
stories? From his agency depart- 
ment, or his claim department, that 
is, if he doesn’t have some of his own. 

In music there is a term called 
“Cadenza.”” A cadenza is: “An em- 
bellishment or flourish improvized 
by a soloist between divisions of a 
movement.” A good agent must use 
cadenzas to impress. 

A mother asked little Johnny what 
he had learned at Sunday School. 
He went into a cadenza—‘ Moses 
went into Egypt to rescue the Israel- 
ites. He was to meet them at mid- 
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night. They met on time and slipped 
out, but when they got to the Red 
Sea, there was no bridge so Moses 
had his engineers build a pontoon 
bridge across so they could move 
over quick like. On the other side. 
they looked back and saw the Egyp- 
tians in hot pursuit, so he used his 
“walkie-talkie” and called for the 
dive bombers to wipe them out. The 
B-24 laid down a barrage, then the 
screaming dive bombers . . .” “Wait 
a minute, son,” cut in the mother, 
“Your teacher didn’t tell you all 
this.” “No, Mother, she didn’t, but 
if I had told you the way she told 
me, you wouldn’t have believed it.” 

Dr, Halford Luckock says a ca- 
denza is the refuge of childhood 
against a world of dull facts. Kids 
don’t lie. They make “cadenzas”. 
“Improvisations on the facts which 
confront them.” A dog becomes a 
bear—-on red letter days, an elephant. 
Yet, some parents call them down 
for such improvisations. Parents 
are like Jack Webb of “Dragnet.” 
“I want the facts, mam, just the 
facts.” Deliver me from agents who 
present nothing but facts in a fac- 
tual sort of way. 

In an O. Henry story two cow- 
boys were snowbound for the 
winter. Each read a book. The 
cowboy I have named “Facts” 
studied a book entitled “One Thou- 
sand and One Interesting Facts.” 
The other I shall call “Cadenza”’ 
read up on Omar Khayyam. When 
Spring came they both courted the 
same girl. “Facts” kept repeating 
over and over again, “Lucy, did you 
know that the Brooklyn Bridge is 
5,678 feet long?” 

But “Cadenza” gave her the 
works. “Here is a loaf of bread 
beneath the bough, A flask of wine, 
a book of verse and thou, Beside me 
singing in the wilderness, And wil- 
derness were Paradise enow!” Lucy 
reeled in Cadenza, He did a cadenza 
upon facts. 

That’s the secret of our greatness. 
We don’t make a living selling ac- 
tuaries. They are not the only ones 
who would understand our facts. 

The last “S” is for suggest. Who 
will fall out with us if we suggest? 
We like suggestions. In making 
suggestions, we open the road to 
man and show him how. It’s not 
easy to say “no” to a suggestion, 
but how quick to say “not now.” 
Isn’t it better to simply say—and 
say simply, “You know, John, I’m 


going to suggest the $1,500 medical 
expense instead of the $1,000 one.” 

There comes a time when we must 
stop and suggest, tease and test. 
Quit and question. Just look and 
listen. 

There is another important “S” | 
would like to suggest. “S” for smile. 
As long as an agent is smiling or 
maybe just grinning, no one will 
take an exception to his movement. 

There comes a time in every dem- 
onstration when some action must 
be taken. The agent is the one to 
take that step. He is in the driver’s 
seat. He must, therefore, guide the 
steps necessary to bring about a vic- 
torious solution of the prospect’s 
problem. 

When the problem is so apparent 
and his need so real and he refuses 
to budge, we are tempted to forget 
our poise and throw patience over- 
board. It is then we resort to argu- 
ment. Poised persuasion and angry 
arguments don’t live in the same 
neighborhood. It’s true that argu- 
ment plays an important part in per- 
suasion—yet arguments are not 
equally persuasive because they are 
not equally logical. 

Our logic must be loaded. Plain 
logic won’t convince. If it would, 
our services wouldn’t be required. 
It is impossible to defeat an unin- 
formed man in an argument. 

The Chinese say, “Don’t try to 
prove a stick is crooked—simply lay 
a straight one alongside the crooked 
one.” Lay a solution alongside the 
prospect’s need. 

Let me tell of a system of mine 
that works. I can’t argue and only a 
genius can afford to make enemies. 
My system is pause and praise. 

A number of years ago while liv- 
ing in Little Rock, an agent friend of 
mine and I were called out by a wife 
to make her husband buy an accident 
and life policy. He had nearly 
drowned that week while driving 
through the Ozarks. When he came 
to the door and found we were in- 
surance agents, he let out a blast you 
could have heard in the next town- 
ship. He wasn’t going to have any 
truck with insurance agents who are 
more or less preachers, always trying 
to scare people. My buddy had been 
a preacher and was ready to fight or 
be put to flight. I told him, the 
prospect, I didn’t feel that way about 
his (nationally known) food product 
and that when I was in the wholesale 
grocery business, I had Ok’ed all his 





orders. He cooled down and apolo- 
gized for being so rude. He then 
said insurance was too expensive 
and that he couldn’t afford it. I told 
him the plan we had in mind would 
run about thirty-five cents per day. 
He again said he couldn’t afford it. 
His wife put in right here—her 
thirty-five cents worth—and_ said, 
“You spend that much on your 
dogs.” Then it was that my buddy, | 
the agent, again hit the ceiling by ex- 
claiming, “You don’t mean to tell 
me you spend thirty-five cents a 
day on dogs?” Well, the look in that 
prospect’s eyes would have chilled an 
Eskimo. I brought out my old 
“Pause and Praise.” It worked. [| 
had a sudden yearning to see those | 
dogs and praise not only the owner | 
but the dogs. It worked, the order | 
was given to get the policy and give | 
it to his wife. 








Pause and praise—an effective | 
gadget in selling. Never deride nor | 
closely intimate derision, whatever | 
the prospect’s situation, praise some | 
phase of his activity. | 

Lastly, learn to sell as well as tell. 
Telling is not always selling. Good 
telling is fine, but there comes a 
time when an agent must make the | 
shift and start selling. Good agents 
know how to make this shift without 
clashing gears. Effective selling is 
an art. It is effective in that the) 
salesn an has the skill to use a wide | 
variety of techniques, psychological 
principles and down-right common 
sense. 

Each interview can be an adven-| 
ture. One trait that makes an inter- | 
view an adventure is attitude. My 
company, my policies, my services 
and ability are the best in the world. 
I’m wrapped up in them. We must 
have that feeling regardless of any- 
thing else. The A. & H. business is 
the greatest business in the world. 
Don’t ever believe otherwise. 


A & H ADVERTISING CODE 


The subcommittee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners working on a code to govern 
accident and health insurance ad- 
vertising expects to have it in final 
form by the time of the association’s 
mid-year meeting in December. A 
joint industry-commissioner com- 
mittee hopes to have a draft of the 
code prepared by early October. The 
F.T.C. is reported to favor one. 























Oh dear, a girl never knows, does she? I mean, 
she thinks she's working hard and doing just 
right and watching out for her boss' interests 
and . . . and then it happens. Today Mr. L 


scolded me! "For Pete's sake, Ellen, anyone'd 





think we had only one company in this office. 
'To the PLM... the PLM. . . the PLM.' May I 
remind you, young lady" . . . I couldn't help 
but interrupt him. "Oh, I know we've got other 
good companies, but honestly, Mr. L, PLM is so 
accommodating and so flexible. You know your- 
self you're always talking capacity. Last week 
we sent them the big Walker plant and today the 
policy on Mrs. Johnson's home. 'No risk too 
large and none too small,' they say and they 
seem to mean it. Shall I... ." "No, let it 
ride, Ellen. I like PLM myself, but, er 
remember now!" And then he smiled and then I 


felt better. 'Night, Diary. 








HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. AGENT? 

Would you like a company in your office with PLM’s 
modern ideas of service to agent and assured . . . 
with PLM’s flexibility and capacity . . . with PLM’s 
claim- and dividend-payment record . . . with PLM’s 
strength and underwriting experience? If so, why not 


get in touch with us? 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES “in the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance’’ 





NORTH CAROLINA POSES 
PROBLEM 


‘THE QUEST FOR THE ANSWER to the 
question of what are companies go- 
ing to do in North Carolina emerged 
as one of the interesting topics of 
discussion at the 64th annual meet- 
ing of the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, The subject 
of North Carolina’s recently enacted 
House Bill 96 came to the floor of 
the meeting during the Bureau panel 
staff discussion moderated by 
reau general manager J. F. 
mann, Jr. 

H. B. 96 which became a statute 
in North Carolina on May 10, 1955, 
requires that for the termination of 
all cancellable or non-renewable in- 
dividual and family hospital expense 
policies or commercial A & H pol- 
icies issued in the state after January 
1, 1956, notice of such termination 
be given 30 days prior to the pre- 
mium due date for the first year with 
an increasing period of notice, not 
to exceed two years, for the months 
of continuous coverage beyond the 
first anniversary date of issue. 

Backgrounding the panel discus- 
sion of the topic was a legislative 
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bulletin released by the Bureau to 
its member companies which said 
in part: “While House Bill 96 can 
he regarded in one sense as a com 
pulsory experiment which some 
companies may wish to observe for 
a period of time before determining 
what steps to take in compensation, 
it should be borne in mind _ that 
the bill does require a certain amount 
of deference to North Carolinians 
which is not required by the statutes 
of any other jurisdiction. Before 
according this additional benefit to 
new policyholders in North Carolina 
without charge, companies should 
seriously consider the effect which 
such a course of action may have 
on their operations in other jurisdic- 
tions. This is especially so in those 
jurisdictions which interpret their 
anti-discrimination statutes as re- 
quiring at least as favorable con- 
sideration for policyholders in their 
states as is accorded policyholders 
elsewhere for the same premium on 
a given contract form.” 

From the diversity of comment 
from the floor the problem of H. B. 
96 appeared a difficult one for 
company decision. Careful avoidance 
of any question of rates led the 
discussion into the general observa- 
tions that rates must be increased, 
if benefits were not reduced or 
special forms drafted to meet the 
demands of the new law. It was 
evident that while in most companies 
policy was not yet set, measures to 
meet the problem would be as varied 
as there were companies continuing 
to do business in North Carolina. 
Several companies present did in- 
dicate that they were planning a 
withdrawal of their accident and 
health business, in whole or in part, 
from the state. Others again follow- 
ing a more moderate line declared 
their intention of remaining and 
either increasing premiums substan- 
tially or redrafting their forms to 
decrease benefits rather than to in- 
crease premiums. The latter ap- 
proach, however, was viewed as the 
least convenient because of the pres- 
ent nation-wide switch over of entire 
portfolios to meet the imminent 
mandatory effective date in most 
jurisdictions of the new Uniform 
Individual and Sickness Policy Pro- 
visions Law. 

John F. McAlevey, Bureau coun- 
sel, emphasized that the problem 
was one for each company to work 


out individually, He cautioned, how- 
ever, that the action taken, unless it 
was objectively demonstrable, would 
afford companies no protection in 
other states. He further expressed 
the opinion that companies must do 
more than tighten up on underwrit- 
ing. The Bureau counsel’s view- 
point that stringent underwriting 
was not the sole solution received 
backing from other speakers who 
noted the considerable interest being 
taken in the North Carolina develop- 
ments by many other states. 


CONFERENCE DIRECTORY 


Tue 1955-1956 EpiTion of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference Directory released to 
member companies includes a listing 
of all officers, committee personnel, 
committee functions, the organiza- 
tion’s constitution and the ethical 
advertising standards of the con- 
ference. Also it contains an outline 
of conference services and its five 
bulletins and eight publications. 

Total membership of the confer- 
ence is 188 company members and 
11 associate members with home 
offices located in 79 cities in 33 states 
and 4 provinces in Canada. A break- 
down by type of company reveals 
that 62.8% or 118 members are life 
companies, 34 accident and health 
only, 19 stock casualty, 12 mutual 
casualty, 4 fraternals, and 1 recip- 
rocal. 

President of the conference is 
Frank S. Vanderbrouk, Monarch 
Life Insurance Company. Travis T. 
Wallace, Great American Reserve, is 
chairman of the executive committee. 


ONE A & H ASSOCIATION 
NEARER 


FORMATION OF A SINGLE ASSOCIA- 
tion for accident and health insurance 
moved nearer on September 28 
when the recommendation for such 
an organization was approved in 
principle by the members of the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters. The bureau members, 
meeting at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
gave their endorsement, conditioned 
on membership approval of the de- 
tailed blueprint of the new organiza- 
tion when drawn. Berkeley Cox, 
general counsel of Aetna Life and 
Affiliated Companies, was elected 
chairman of the governing commit- 
tee of the Bureau. 





NEW NON-CAN PROPOSALS 


THE GREATER NEW YORK Insurance 
Brokers’ Association has called for 
the issuance of accident and health 
policies on the basis that they would 
be noncancellable after five years. 
In a letter to J. F. Follmann, general 
manager of the Bureau of Accident 
& Health Underwriters, Claude 
Markel, who is chairman of the 
association committee recommend- 
ing the change said, “What this 
program might accomplish is an end 
to the attacks by newspapers and 
public officials against the accident 
and health business.” In a reply to 
Mr. Markel, Mr. Follmann called 
attention to studies of similar pro- 
posals in the past and objections and 
difficulties which the studies indi- 





cated they would raise. 


HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS | 


ABOUT ONE MAN in every sever. at| 
ages 60 and over is admitted to a 
hospital in the course of a year, 
according to the experience among 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com-| 
pany personnel. This proportion is 
somewhat higher than the rate 
among those at ages 45 to 59, and 
approximately twice the rate among 
those under 45 years of age. The 
study relates to a large segment of 
the company’s male office and field 
personnel, including those perma- 
nently disabled and the retired. 

The average duration of hospital 
stay in the experience increased 
progressively from each age group 
to the next. For the entire age 
range of 60 and over the average 
length of each hospital stay was 
18.1 days. This is 1% times the 
average for ages 45 to 59, and nearly 
twice that for ages under 45. 

Surgery was performed on two 
fifths of the men at ages 60 and 
over who were hospitalized. The 
surgical cases spent appreciably less 
time in the hospital than did the 
non-surgical, the average periods 
being 14.7 days and 20.7 days, re- 
spectively. 

The leading cause of hospitaliza- 
tion among those 60 and older was 
diseases of the heart, which ac- 
counted for more than one quarter 
of all non-surgical cases. The sec- 
ond leading cause was the diseases 
of the digestive system. Of the 
cases hospitalized for surgery, about 
14% were for prostatectomy and a 
like proportion for herniotomy. 





the picture... 


If you use six-months 


KEMPER-MATIC 


automobile policy 


Thousands of agents in nearly every state are meet- 
ing non-agency competition with Six-Months KEMPER- 
MATIC Automobile policies. 

Kemper-Matic almost sells itself to prospects with 
these points: 
¥ Annual premium cut in two — no service charge 
¥ Same standard automobile contract 


¥ Dividends to policyholders, as declared, are paid every 
six months at same rate as annual Kemper policies 


AGENTS LIKE KEMPER-MATIC FOR THESE PLUS FEATURES: 
+ Company does renewal work — machines write up 
renewal for you... BUT 
You deliver notices 
You collect premiums 
You handle all contacts with clients 
+ No invoices to type — your sticker or rubber stamp on 
renewal notices make them your bill to client 


Eliminates collection worries 


—_ 


AND KEMPER-MATIC IS ONLY ONE OF THREE BIG KEMPER INNOVATIONS: 
1. Kemper-Matic 


2. Kemper Approved Insurance Advisor advertising 
program 


3. The Kemper Booklet Automobile Policy 
If you are interested in learning more details 


about how Kemper-Matic can go to work for 
you, write N. C. Flanagin in the home office. 


DIVISIONS OF 


INSURANCE 


Ameucan MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Jamies 5. Kemper, choirmon Hathaway G Kemper, president 
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‘“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Did you ever hire a lemon? 


People aren’t lemons... when you hire them. But things can change. 
Circumstances often put pressure on a man. He can go sour... and, 
employee dishonesty can squeeze you right out of business. 
Protect your business before trouble comes. It’s easier to be safe than sorry. 
Call your Maryland agent or broker today. Cover every employee fully, 
with a blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond. 
It’s an investment in guaranteed honesty... your best policy. 
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HEN WE SPEAK OF CONTRAC- 
Wiu liability we all know that 
it is the liability of another that is 
assumed by contract. It is not your 
own liability for your own wrongs 
or that of your agent. It is not a 
tort or negligence liability but a 
contractual obligation, though final 
damages are most often assessed 
through a tort liability. 

The history of contractual liability 
undoubtedly dates back in the Eng- 
lish Law to 1677 when an Act was 
passed entitled ““An Act for the pre- 
vention of frauds and perjuries” 
which was necessitated by rampart 
perjury and by debtor and creditor 
putting their heads together and 
claiming that a third party had 
promised to pay the debt. All States 
have adopted this statute and the 
principal provision for our purpose 
is that no contract to answer for 
the debt or default of another is 
valid unless it is in writing. 

Modern industry today is so 
varied and complex that contractual 
obligations continually arise. The 
need for contractual coverage is rec- 
ognized by the insurance industry 
in the automatic coverage now fur- 
nished by comprehensive policies. 
Some of the most common 
tractual contracts are: 

Side track agreements 
Leases 


con- 


Construction agreements 
Bailments 
Warehousing 
Gas and oil operations 
Atomic energy projects 
Many types of contracts required by 
light, telephone, television or radio 
companies 

Let us consider the side track 
agreement, which basically is a con- 
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tract between the railroad and in- 
dustry to build a spur or side track 
to serve the industry. Many con- 
tracts date back fifty years or more. 
Most of these early agreements fully 
indemnified the railroad for prop- 
erty damage and personal injury 
even to the extent of death or injury 
to railroad employees when the fault 
was entirely that of the railroad. 
Obviously such an indemnification 
is uncalled for and unjustified so 
what is known as the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League Clause is 
today accepted as the standard in- 
demnity, to wit: 

“It is understood that the move- 
ment of railroad locomotives in- 
volves some risk of fire, and the 
industry assumes all responsibility 
for and agrees to indemnify the rail- 
road company against loss or damage 
to property of the industry or to 
property upon its premises, regard- 
less of railroad negligence, arising 
from fire caused by locomotives op- 
erated by the railroad on said track, 
or in its vicinity, for the purpose of 
serving said industry, except to the 
premises of the railroad and to roll- 
ing stock belonging to the railroad 
or to others, and to shipments in the 
course of transportation. 

“The industry also agrees to in 
demnify and hold harmless the rail- 
road company for loss, damage or 
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injury from act or omission of the 
industry, its employees, or agents, 
to the person or property of the 
parties hereto and their employees, 
and to the person or property of 
any other person or corporation, 
while on or about said track ; and if 
any claim or liability other than from 
fire shall arise from the joint or 
concurring negligence of both parties 
hereto, it shall be borne by them 
equally.” 

Most railroads in modern agree- 
ments now use this clause, though 
some of the smaller ones are apt to 
enlarge somewhat the liability con- 
tained therein. 

The advent of diesels has con- 
siderably reduced the fire hazard in 
this clause. As to the personal in- 
jury feature that concurrent neg- 
ligence is to be borne equally, it 
could very well make an insured 
a co-defendant with a railroad com- 
pany, which is an undesirable result 
but if the railroad is sued alone un- 
less the right of contribution or 
cross petition exists, it might well 
be an insured would not have to 
pay unless there was in some manner 
an adjudication of concurrent neg- 
ligence. 

The side track agreement has been 
upheld by the courts as not effecting 
the railroad’s service to the public 
and therefore not against public 
policy but rather as a contract for 
private purposes. 

Let us consider a lease of prem- 
ises, which is a contract between 
the landlord and tenant for use and 
occupancy of the premises for a 
consideration. Many leases indem- 
nify the landlord for any injury or 
property damage suffered by anyone 
on account of the condition of the 
premises. This is primarily the lia- 
bility of the landlord but transferred 
by lease so the ultimate burden rests 

(Continued on the next page) 





Contractual Liability—Continued 


with the tenant. This is not an un- 
common indemnity and is found in 
most standard leases and one for 
which the tenant should have pro- 
tection. 

There are many perplexing prob- 
lems in leases. Take for instance 
where the tenant agrees not to “com- 
mit waste.” Is this contractual? It 
would be so claimed if any argument 
develops as to what is waste and 
what is ordinary tear. 


wear and 


What about an agreement to com- 
ply with rules and regulations of 
organizations and local ordinances, 
none of which are specifically set out 
in the lease. Often there are con- 
flicting provisions in a lease where 
we know the minds of the parties 
have never met. What is the import 
of a covenant to keep the building in 
repair, what amounts are involved? 

What about a general covenant to 
indemnify the landlord? What does 
it cover and how can an insurance 
company adjust and settle these con- 
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flicting and vague provisions in the 
event of loss. What part of these 
covenants are insured under a cas- 
ualty policy. Do we insure all con- 
tractual provisions in the lease when 
it is specifically submitted to us and 
we charge an extra premium and if 
we don’t is it our duty to point out 
to our insured those parts not in- 
sured or can we say the contractual 
obligations are insured subject to 
the terms, limitations and conditions 
of the policy? These are some of the 
questions that arise not only in leases 
but in most types of contractual 
obligations. 


Let us consider the question of 
justification for this forced assump- 
tion of contractual liability. No one 
would argue that if there was any 
choice on the part of the indemnitor 
that these obligations would be vol- 
untarily assumed. Are they just, 
right or warranted? Some will say 
they are warranted as the considera- 
tion passing to each party is equal 
and not an unreasonable price for 
the indemnitor to pay for the priv- 
ilege of doing business. Assumption 
of contractual liability is becoming 
more prevalent and in some forms of 
industry it is practically a condition 
precedent to doing business. 

Good faith is the foundation of 
justification and it seems question- 
able whether good faith exists in 
some of the unconscionable contracts 
that are drawn up. For example 
when a building is leased to a tenant, 
why should the tenant assume the 
legal liability of the landlord? The 
tenant pays his rent and why should 
he do more? 


Where a railroad agrees to con- 
struct a side track for industry, the 
prevailing rates are charged for 
service and there is a mutual benefit 
to both. Why should industry as- 
sume the legal liability of the rail- 
road. 


Take an electric light company 
that agrees to let a telephone com- 
pany use its poles. I have seen sev- 
eral types of contracts where the 
telephone company for this privilege, 
(for which we can assume they pay 
an adequate consideration) has 
agreed to fully indemnify the light 
company for everything including in- 
juries to the light company’s own 
employees regardless of whose negli- 
gence is involved. What justification 
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is there for such a severe indemnity 
which most insurance companies 
would hesitate or refuse to insure? 
These forced assumptions of con- 
tractual liability do not seem in many 
instances to be equitable. Everyone 
is legally and morally obligated for 
his own acts and there seems 
small justification for transferring 
this liability to another. 

Generally there is an increase in 
insurance because of the 
charge for the contractual obligation, 
which obligation is generally covered 
by direct insurance of the indem- 
nitee. It seems to me time that con- 
tractual liability in industry assume 
a just and equitable proportion that 
can be readily and intelligently in- 
sured, 


costs, 


Regardless of our opinion as to 
justification; it is not our problem 
but we must recognize that con- 
tractual liability is a present problem 
of the insurance industry. 


Large Verdicts 


We have been considering the 
definition, history and justification 
of contractual liability, so it would 
be proper that we consider legal 
liability which we are interested in 
and which can assume large propor- 
tions. Verdicts of $50,000, $80,000 
or $100,000 are not uncommon in 
contractual obligations. 

Take for instance a side track 
agreement with a severe indemnity, 
where industry indemnifies all per- 
sonal injury and property damage 
regardless of railroad negligence 
even to the rolling stock and cargo 
of the railroad. Suppose in spotting 
five box cars on a side track, the 
railroad through negligent switching 
cuts off a brakeman’s arm and one 
foot and at the same time derails 
the cars and causes $10,000 damage 
to the contents, which are property 
of a third party and $20,000 to the 
rolling stock. The insured would 
then indemnify the railroad for the 
railroad’s own negligence as follows : 
1. Damage to contents .... $10,000 
2. Damage to rolling stock 20,000 
3. Injuries to brakeman, let 

us say on modern ver- 

dicts 


$280,000 
Who, as an insured, realizes what 
he might be called upon to pay? 
Certainly not many. The end result 
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in most cases could only be bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency. 

In the assumption of legal liability 
in a lease, who knows what the ex- 
tent of a tenant’s liability might be 
where he indemnifies a landlord and 
other tenants in the building for all 
damage by water or where he agrees 
to make all repairs to plumbing? 
What would this amount to in large 
expensive apartment buildings in the 
larger cities? 

I know of one contract, where a 
railroad in granting an easement for 
a road over their tracks (which road 
had incidentally been condemned for 
public use) was making the lessee 
indemnify the railroad for all mem- 
bers of the public, who used this one 


way street into the lessee’s premises 
as well as to all damage to the rolling 
stock of the railroad and injury to 
their employees, regardless of rail- 
road’s negligence. After some per- 
suasion, they did agree to cut this 
indemnity down to the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League clause but it 
is a good example of what could 
happen to any unwary lessee. 
These are only a few examples of 
an unreasonable indemnity. There 
are many more in practically all types 
of contracts, sometimes found in a 
few apparently innocent words 
tucked away in an inconspicuous 
place in the contract. The courts 
have repeatedly interpreted insur- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Contractual Liability—Continued 


ance contracts most favorably to the 
insured and against the company if 
any ambiguity exists, and courts will 
not ordinarily declare a contract void 
because it is unwise or foolish pro- 
vided it is not illegal or contrary to 
public policy. 

Claims are settled on the 
of policy coverage and interpretation 
not underwriting intent but the un- 
derwriter in contracts of unreason- 


basis 


able indemnity can render a great 
service to the public, the insured and 
the company if instead of merely 
refusing to underwrite an uncon- 
scionable indemnity, he points out 
to the insured the objectionable pro- 
visions and makes adequate sugges- 
tions as to the correction thereof. 

[ feel the insured is entitled to 
this service and that it is the duty 
of the underwriter to perform same 
to the mutual benefit of both the 
company and the insured. In a 
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surprising number of cases changes 
can be made to obtain an insurable 
contract. 

Let’s just say a few words about 
the duties of agents, auditors, and 
special representatives. An agent 
will probably never get rich selling 
contractual liability as there is gen- 
erally a small premium involved 
though | know of one contractual 
premium of $9,000 and I presume 
there are many others much larger. 
However, it certainly behooves an 
agent to ferret out all contractual 
obligations of an insured, for an un- 
insured loss of this nature might lose 
a valuable account. In comprehen- 
sive policies, where automatic cov- 
erage is granted for some types of 
contractual liability, namely, war- 
ranty of goods or products, written 
lease of premises, easements, agree- 
ments required by municipal ordi- 
nances, side track agreements and 
elevator or escalator maintenance 
agreements, it certainly behooves 
auditors and special representatives 
to investigate the possibility of such 
agreements so that the company may 
be assured of a premium for the 
automatic coverage granted. 

Now we come to the crux of this 
subject, which is simple in statement 
but not so simple in solution. It is: 
Do the conditions and exclusions of 
an endorsement or policy apply to 
a special contract in writing sub 
mitted for examination and _ for 
which an extra premium is charged 
or do we insure such a contract as 
a whole? The opinions expressed 
hereafter are strictly my own. | 
further realize it is easier to be 
critical than to be correct and | 
make no claims to being an under- 
writer. 

We in the past as an insurance 
industry have not been consistent in 
the way we have handled our con- 
tractual endorsement language. The 
concept of contractual liability cov- 
erage has assumed such proportions 
that underwriting principles and re- 
strictions, if ever adequate, are now 
as outmoded as the horse and buggy. 
Generally we have relied upon the 
“Terms, Limitations and Condi- 
tions” of the policy to apply to the 
indemnifying provisions of written 
contracts hoping that the exclusions 
and limitations of the policy will 
apply even though the contract is 
specifically submitted to us and an 
extra premium charged. In some 
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instances, we have set out the indem- 
nifying provisions separately, many 
of which were not covered by the 
basic policy or were excluded; in 
other instances we have tried to 
prepare special endorsements for 
particular contracts, all of which 
leads me to believe there has not 
been enough study and analysis of 
the problem so that we knew what 
we were doing or where we were 
going. 

The Forms Committee has rea- 
lized this problem of contractual cov- 
erage and the new policies give it 
considerably more attention. They 
have their own insuring agreement 
in the O. L. & T. and M. C. policies 
and a special endorsement has now 
been prepared, which contains in- 
suring agreement, conditions and ex- 
clusions. The form of the new com- 
prehensive policies seems changed 
very little as far as contractual cov- 
erage is concerned, 


Limitations 
Words of 


endorsement. 


limitation are in the 
The words “written 
agreement” and “written contract” 
are now being used, which cannot be 
confused with all of the insured’s 
operations and the endorsement in 
the first paragraph states—“Subject 
to the limits of liability, exclusions 
and conditions.” This is a radical 
departure from formerly just letting 
the terms, limitations and conditions 
of the policy take care of the con- 
tractual coverage. The committee 
recommends that the contractual en- 
dorsement be used for all contracts, 
except those automatically covered 
under the comprehensive policies and 
that it is optional with these. 

If there was doubt under the old 
policy, whether the exclusions and 
basic coverage would apply to a 
contract submitted in writing to be 
insured, for an extra premium, in 
spite of the good work of the Forms 
Committee, there is still doubt in the 
new policy. I certainly would recom- 
mend that the new contractual en- 
dorsement be used in all forms of 
contractual coverage just as soon as 
the contract is ascertained and ex- 
amined as I feel the special endorse- 
ment provides a better means of safe- 
guarding our interests than relying 
upon the policy proper. 

I feel the Forms Committee has 
gone a long way to correct some of 
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the laxness that has existed in con- 
tractual Whether they 
have completely solved the problem 
is doubtful. As an example, how are 
we going to handle contractual cov- 
erage, if a policy is written on an 
occurrence basis? We certainly 
would want to keep contractual lia- 
bility strictly on an accident basis. 
What attitude the courts will take 
on the new policies and endorsement 
remains to be seen. 

I believe that all contractual con- 
tracts should be submitted to the 


coverage. 


legal department for an opinion on 
liability and the extent thereof. Few 
underwriters, without legal training, 
can realize the import of some of 
the language contained in these con- 
tracts, or in the alternative, under 
writers, without training, 
should not pass on contractual cov- 


erage. 


legal 


There is no question in my mind 
but that the average insured in pur- 
chasing contractual coverage expects 
that he will be protected against all 
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Contractual Liability—Continued 


the liability assumed by him under 
the contract. 

It seems elementary to me that 
where a special agreement is sub- 
mitted in writing and an extra pre- 
mium charged therefor, that we in- 
sure this agreement as a whole unless 
we specifically point out to our in- 
sured that certain terms thereof are 
in conflict with our policy exclusions 


or that basic coverage under the 


policy is not granted for some of the 
provisions of the contract desired to 
be insured. 

I feel thai this is an entirely differ- 
ent transaction with different legal 
principles involved than where a 
business man asks us for a standard 
policy for his business. It is easy 
to comprehend that the policy fur- 
nished does not cover every conceiv- 
able hazard and that the policy is 
subject to its terms, limitations and 
conditions. 
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The contractual situation is en- 
tirely different when a special con- 
tract in writing is asked to be 
insured, the contract produced, ex- 
amined by the company and an extra 
premium charged therefor. 

If-we are asked to insure A, B & C 
in a contract for an extra premium 
can we only insure B & C and rely 
upon our complex policy or endorse- 
ment to inform our insured that A 
is not insured or do we owe our 
insured the duty to inform him di- 
rectly that A is not insured? I 
believe that we do. 

Suppose we are asked to insure 
A only, for an extra premium but A 
is not covered being specifically ex- 
cluded. What do we give our insured 
for his money? Certainly no court 
of equity would let you take a pre- 
mium and give nothing in return. 

[ realize that with our new policy 
forms and endorsement, there will 
be many who will think that we can 
rely entirely upon the policy and the 


Do you know how many of your clients have a realistic 
and accurate inventory of the property insured by their 
dwelling and contents fire policy, their “all risks’’ per- 
sonal property and their burglary policies? Not many 
have these important records, is probably a true answer 
e The main reasons why insureds neglect to prepare an 
inventory are unfamiliarity and apathy. You can’t force 
insureds to prepare one, but perhaps if you explained 
how much an inventory aids in expediting a satisfactory 
settlement if they have a loss, and offered to help them 
make it, they might be persuaded. It’s much easier to 
work with someone than by ourselves « This is an act of 
personal constructive service an agent can offer his clients 
that will earn their confidence and gratitude, and impress 
upon them that he is “their insurance agent.” In these 
times of direct writing competition, it is important to 
utilize every way you know to make personal year-round 
service synonymous with your capital stock local agency. 


endorsement. I will agree that we 
have greatly improved our former 
position but the question still re- 
mains, are we still open to reforma- 
tion or even bad faith and punitive 
damages? Only time and judicial 
interpretation will tell. 

In conclusion there are three rec- 
ommendations that I feel should 
definitely be made, that a thorough 
examination of contracts be made by 
someone with legal training, that a 
serious and earnest attempt be made 
by underwriters to help the insured 
amend unconscionable contracts so 
they might become insurable and 
that the new endorsement be used 
in insuring all contractual obligations 
The companies of the Commercial Union- specifically submitted. 
Ocean Group have excellent inventory folders 
for use by policyholders. These are arranged 
to make inventory-taking a simple practical 
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obituaries 


Ulimann: Albert Ullmann, chairman of 
the board of the Albert Ullmann Marine 
Office, Inc., died in New York City, at the 
age of 77 on September 21. Mr. Ullmann 
was president of the Board of Marine 
Underwriters of New York from 1935-1937 
and afterwards served as chairman of the 
loading and other committees. He was 
also a member and director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters and 
a member of the rating and policy com- 
mittee for the American Marine Insurance 
Syndicate for the Insurance of Builders 
Risks. He served for a period as official 
arbitrator for marine insurance for the 
Arbitration Society of America. During 
the war he was chairman of the referee 
committee of American War Risk Ex- 
change. Mr. Ullmann started as a marine 
underwriter in 1892 and his first insurance 
job was with Jones and Whitlock, Marine 
Agents, where he graduated from office 
boy to underwriter. He later joined the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company and associates as United States 
marine manager for twenty one years. 
When he reached the retirement age of 65, 
Mr. Ullmann joined the American Inter- 
national Group and formed the Albert 
Ullmann Marine Office in 1943. 


Inglehart: George €. Inglehart, vice presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany, died September 21 at the age of 63 
in Watertown, New York. Mr. Inglehart 
succumbed to complications following an 
internal operation. 

Mr. Inglehart first worked for the Agri- 
cultural Insurance Company as a map 
clerk during the summer vacation months 
while he was a student at Cornell Univer- 
sity. He became a permanent employee 
of the company following his graduation 
from the University in 1915. Mr. Ingle- 
hart was made manager of the loss depart- 
ment in 1922 and subsequently served as 
assistant from 1924-1927; agency secretary 
from 1927-1934 and secretary from 1934— 
1943. He was elected vice president in 
1943 and as vice president he was in 
charge of the production department. 
During one period, Mr. Inglehart had su- 
pervision of underwriting operations in 
New England and seven middle western 
states. He had had extensive training in 
the foreign business of the company and 
in both 1927 and 1929 he visited the Mex- 
ican general agency at Mexico City in be- 
half of his company. Mr. Inglehart was a 
candidate for city council in 1927 and was 
president of the municipal development 
commission in 1947. He was director of 
civilian defense and chairman of the Jef- 
ferson County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. He held high posts in both 
organizations during the war. 


MASS. RATES UP 


COMMISSIONER HUMPHREYS of Mas- 
sachusetts has approved compulsory 
automobile insurance rates for 1956 
which average 5.1% higher for 
private passenger cars as compared 
with an 11.3% boost sought by the 
insurance companies, Several thou- 
sand owners guilty of driving infrac- 
tions will pay surcharges of $6 per 
point and, as they average five or six 
demerits each, the additional pre- 
mium from this source is expected 
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to exceed $400,000. Although the 
attorney general has ruled that these 
surcharges are premiums rather than 
penalties the constitutionality of the 
plan is expected to be attacked. A 
group of legislators is also demand- 
ing that the governor call a special 
session to consider the repeal of the 
demerit law. 


FIRE RULE REVISIONS 


THE OREGON INSURANCE RATING 
Bureau has increased the minimum 


fire insurance premium from $5 


to $10 in that state, effective 
September 1. Several other changes 
in the general rules were made in- 
cluding an increase in the charge for 
waiver of premiums to $2. 


AUTO RATE CHANGES 
REVISIONS IN RATES and rules for 
automobile material damage cover- 
ages in Kentucky and Mississippi 
effective October 3 will result in 
estimated annual savings to policy- 
holders of $2,000,000 and $725,000 
respectively. 
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CASUALTY EXECUTIVES' 
AND AGENTS' MEETING 


ASSERTING THAT CAPITAL STOCK 
companies and agents are primarily 
insurers of business and “not geared 
to handle the huge mass market of 
personal risks,’ Herbert P. Stell- 
wagen, president of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, said “We will have to 
reappraise our product both as to 
price and form. We may have to use 
a six-month policy or offer easy and 
convenient methods of installment 
payment.” 

Thomas W. Earls, retiring presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, ex- 
pressed faith in the American agency 
system and warned insurance com- 
panies of the danger of adopting any 
plan to increase premiums by by- 
passing agents or reducing agents’ 
commissions. He does not feel that 
steps taken by some carriers through 
subsidiaries involving “direct billing, 
six month streamlined 
methods and lower commissions will 
produce the low er cost necessary to 
meet the competition.” 
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He's alive... 
and you helped 


People still die from tuberculosis 
—this year one American every 
twenty-seven minutes! 

Yet the money which you give 
for Christmas Seals has helped to 
save thousands of lives. 

Christmas Seals fight tuberculosis 
year-round—through education, case 
finding, patient rehabilitation, and 
research. 

Make Christmas Seals a part of 
your holiday giving, today. 
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William E. McKell, president of 
the American Surety, was elected 
president of the executives’ associa- 
tion and Paul Sisk of Tulsa presi- 
dent of the agents’ association at 
their joint meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs. 


NAIA MEETING 


THe 59TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Agents was held in Los 
Angeles in conjunction with the 
48th annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Insurance 
Agents. Over 2,000 registrants were 
present to hear president Neumann’s 
report of his administration plus 
addresses by a number of leading 
insurance men including Lewis A. 
Vincent, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Ralph L. Inglis, president of the 
Founders’ Insurance Company, O. 
N. Bushnell, Jr., president of the 
Insurance Association of Los An- 
geles and Charles W. Tye of Joseph 
Froggatt and Company. Maurice 


G. Herndon, in his report on the 
Washington activities of the Asso- 
ciation warned that the problem of 
flood insurance is rapidly coming to 


a head in Washington. He antic- 
ipates that a decision will soon be 
reached on whether to taper off the 
F.T.C. accident and health inquiry. 

As is usual with associations of 
this size, committee meetings report- 
ing the body’s activities occupied a 
prominent spot. The casualty insur- 
ance committee (Joe H. Bandy, 
Nashville, Tennessee, chairman) re- 
iterated the agents’ disapproval of 
continuous policies and direct billing. 
It reported, agents are divided as to 
whether or not some form of un- 
satisfied judgment coverage is im- 
perative, while most of them favor a 
merit rating plan. In the automobile 
physical damage field they would 
like a table of rates based on the 
cost of a new automobile with all of 
its accessories. The accident pre- 
vention committee (Sidney E. Nel- 
son, Racine, Wisconsin, chairman) 
recommended a concentration of 
effort on driver education programs 
to educate the youth of the country 
to the correct attitude before they 
learn to drive. 

The fidelity and surety committee 
(J. Kenneth Cormack, Providence, 


Rhode Island, chairman) stressed 
the need of the agents’ support in 
producing a proper and workable 
plan for the blanket bonding of gov- 
ernment employees. A study of the 
feasibility of providing coverage for 
damage caused by concussion was 
recommended by the property in- 
surance committee of which H. 
Earl Munz, Paterson, New Jersey 
was chairman. The committee did 
not, however, make any recommen- 
dations as to atomic energy coverage 
as it felt additional study is neces- 
sary. John C. Stott, Norwich, New 
York, chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee, reported that a 
survey shows that, on an average, 
member agencies of the association 
spent $1,000 in 1954 on advertising, 
75% of it in newspapers, 20% for 
radio time and 5% on television. 

Kenneth Ross of Arkansas City 
was elected president and Robert 
E. Battles of Los Angeles, vice presi- 
dent. Dave R. McKown of Okla- 
homa City was elected to the execu- 
tive committee to fill the unexpired 
term of Battles and Morton V. 
White of Allentown was elected for 
a three year term. 


CPCU ANNUAL MEETING 


THe 1955 ANNUAL MEETING and 
seminar of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters 
along with the national conferment 
of designations was held in San 
Francisco September 28 to 30. The 
theme of the meeting, attended by 
420 persons, was “Service is Good 
Business” with the program adapted 
to that precept. The application of 
electronics to the insurance industry 
came in for its usual share of atten- 
tion and particular interest was 
aroused by a seminar on atomic 
energy and insurance. William V. 
Hall, a San Francisco broker with 
Emett and Chandler was elected 
president of the Society ; Milford L. 
Landis, counsel for the Central Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, and Gerald 
FE. Myers, W. A. Alexander and 
Company, Chicago, were elected vice 
presidents and Bernard J. Daenzer, 
vice president, Security-Connecticut 
Companies, secretary. James Wil- 
son, Jr. of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company was reelected 
treasurer and Robert M. Morse of 
the American Institute continues as 
executive secretary. 
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You can grow mn expervence 


5 YEARS 
m 7 WEEKS 


THREE TIMES NEXT YEAR, Employers’ Group 
gives you, its agents and agents-to-be an Opportu- 
nity to sit down to a liberal helping of know-how and 
sales nourishing information. It is calculated to provide 
any man in 7 short weeks — with the same amount of 
insurance Savvy it would take five years to accumulate 
in the ordinary course of events. 


Ask almost any man who has experienced this kind of 
instruction and he'll say you just can’t afford not to take 
the time to go through The Employers’ Group School. 
It’s the most valuable short cut to personal success avail- 
able to you. The course itself costs you nothing, and 
other expenses are held down to a minimum by special 
living accommodations arranged through the company. 


Next session starts January 9. Apply now — each 
class is limited in number. When you've completed this 
course, you'll be “The Man With The Plan” in the best 

sense of the words. 








Write for the new 12-page illustrated 
booklet ‘Education for Profit for YOU”. 


Write to us, or one of our branch offices. 


Plan now to attend 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
SCHOOL 


THREE SESSIONS ... January 9— February 24 
September 10 — October 26 
October 29— December 14 
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Liability Insurance — Cancellation 
Clause—"'Not Less Than Five Days 
Thereafter.” 


Silvernail vy. American Fire and 
Casualty Company (Supreme Court 
of Florida, 1955) 80 So. 2d 707. 

In this suit by an injured party 
to subject liability insurance pro- 
ceeds to the payment of a judgment 
obtained against the insured, the 
defense was that the policy had been 
cancelled. 

The policy contained a_ typical 
provision for cancellation providing 
for mailing to the named insured 
“written notice stating when not 
less than five days thereafter such 
cancellation shall be effective.” 

The cancellation notice was mailed 
on November 21, 1950, and stated 
that if the premium was not paid 
the company would cancel the policy 
at noon on November 26, 1950. 

The trial court decided in favor 
of the insurer, and the injured party 
appealed to Florida’s highest court, 
which reversed the lower court de- 
cision, 

The Florida Supreme Court held 
that in computing time the first day 
should be excluded and the last day 
included. The Court said: “A simple 
calculation shows that from Novem- 
ber 21, 1950 to noon, November 26, 
1950 is not five full days * * *. 
(The notice) was not sufficient in 
time to comply with the terms of 
the policy.” 


Automobile Liability Insurance—Co- 
operation Clause Held Violated— 
Failure to Prove Prejudice from Viola- 
tion of Policy Provisions Does not Bar 
Insurer from Relying on Violations. 


Pennsylvania, etc., Insurance Co. 
v. Horner (Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee, 1955) 281 S.W, 2d 44. 
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Horner, the insured, drove his car 
against the side of a parked U. S. 
Post Office truck, knocking off two 
hub caps from his car and damaging 
the truck to the extent of $25. Since 
Horner did not stop at the scene 
of the collision, he was subsequently 
charged with hit-and-run driving. 
Thereupon, “apparently fearing Fed- 
‘ral prosecution,” Horner sought out 
the proper postal authority and, in 
writing, admitted his speed, and that 
the accident was his fault, and also 
assumed all cost of any necessary 
repairs to the truck and any hospital 
or medical expense of any person 
injured in the accident. 

No notice of the accident or 
knowledge of the insured’s statement 
was received by the insurer until 
some three months after the acci- 
dent, when Kerr, an occupant of the 
truck, sued Horner, the insured for 
personal injuries. 

The insurance company filed suit 
for declaration of its rights and the 
trial court held there had been a 
violation of the requirement of notice 
of accident and violation of the co- 
operation clause. 

It was apparently not contended 
that the insured had any possible 
defense to the claim for personal 
injuries. 

On appeal to Tennessee’s inter- 
mediate court, the trial court’s de- 
cision in favor of the insured was 
reversed. The basis for this reversal 
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by the Court of Appeals was that 
the insurer was not prejudiced, un- 
der the circumstances, by these vio- 
lations, and since the policy did not 
provide for automatic forfeiture, re 
gardless of prejudice, in case of such 
violations of these policy provisions, 
the insurer could not rely on these 
violations to avoid coverage. 

On further appeal to the Tennes 
see Supreme Court, the Court of 
Appeals was reversed and the orig 
inal judgment in favor of the insurer 
was affirmed. 

The Court distinguished cases 
where there had been some sort of 
attempt by the insured to comply 
with the requirements of notice and 
cooperation. “We have 
situation here.” 

The Court also pointed out: “The 
company had no notice of the col- 
lision until about three months after- 
wards, so that it will be seen that 
Horner not only failed to give notice 
but (by admitting fault and assumed 
liability for damages) failed to co- 
operate in any way with the com 
pany.” 


no such 


Fire Insurance—Proof of Notice of 
Loss—Waiver of Proofs of Loss 


American Fidelity Fire Insurance 
Company v. Winfield (Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, 1955) 279 S.W. 
2d 836. 


Plaintiff Winfield purchased a car 
and financed part of the purchase 
price. In due course she received 
from the finance company a policy 
which included fire coverage. Plain- 
tiff had no other contact with the 
insurer. It was proved that the fi- 
nance company was paid a part of 

(Continued on the next pa 


page 
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the premium for its services in con- 
nection with issuance of the policy. 

When Plaintiff Winfield’s car 
burned, her landlord, Walker, had 
been driving it. Walker wrote to 
the finance company, advising of the 
loss and also “wrote to the insurance 
company by sending a letter in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the policy 
to the Central States Insurance 
Agency, 7 Brentwood Street, Clay- 
ton, Missouri.” Subsequently, Plain- 
tiff Winfield’s attorney wrote to the 


insurance company at the Clayton, 
Mo. address, and later wrote to the 
finance company advising that this 
letter had been returned to him un- 
claimed. 

In the subsequent suit against the 
insurer, the defense was that there 
had been no notice of the loss nor 
proofs of loss furnished. 

The trial judge, sitting without a 
jury, found from the evidence that 
there had been direct notice of the 
loss to the insurer, and held that 
mere silence or inaction of the in- 
surer was sufficient to excuse com- 
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Here is evidence: 
“The savings which we 
have effected as a result 
of Vale training have 
been considerable . . . 
demonstrated by our 
continued use of your 
facilities over the past 
six years”. 


For other company ex- 
periences, send for our 
Brochure “Estimatics’’. 
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pliance with the policy requirements 
as to proof of loss. 

On appeal to the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court the decision of the trial 
court was affirmed, on the basis that 
the evidence was sufficient to support 
the ruling. One judge dissented, 
saying in part: 

“We have held that a denial of 
liability (within the time for filing 
proof of loss) is a waiver; we have 
held that sending blanks to the in- 
sured is a waiver of the time re- 
quirement; we have held that re- 
taining the proof of loss is a waiver 
of its defects; we have held that 
questioning any attempted proof of 
loss is a waiver of its defects; now 
we are holding that the failure to do 
anything is a waiver of proof of loss. 
Thus the insurance company is really 
‘between the rock and the hard 
place’; heretofore if the insurance 
company answered the letter and did 
anything at all, such was a waiver; 
and now if the insurance company 
does not do anything, it is a waiver. 
In short, the proof of loss require- 
ment in an insurance contract is just 
about entirely eliminated by judicial 
destruction!” 





EARTHQUAKE COVERAGE 


PoINTING OUT THAT A_ SERIOUS 
earthquake in New England is not 
beyond the realm of possibility, 
Archie M. Slawsby, a member of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, suggested to the Maine As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents that 
earthquake insurance be sold as part 
of the extended coverage form. He 
recommended it be part of a package 
to avoid adverse selection and esti- 
mated a rate of one cent would be 
adequate. Mr. Slawsby told the 
agents it should be written in all 
states east of the Rockies and on 
dwellings of four families or less. 

The Insurance Brokers Exchange 
of California has complained to the 
Pacific Fire Rating Bureau that the 
rates for earthquake coverage in- 
cluded in the Homeowners’ policies 
A, B and C are almost prohibitively 
high. It has asked for frequent re- 
view of the loss experience with 
quick reduction of rates if such are 
justified. 
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MODERN AIDS 


office efficiency 


WORLD GLOBE 


An attractive appointment to the hand- 
somely decorated office or reception room 
is this twelve inch world globe. The glossy 

* black-ocean globe ball carries the latest 
world information, locates thousands of 
place names and is mounted on a gleam- 
ing chrome base. The pictorial mountain 
treatment depicts the world as it is, and 
not as a vast expanse of flat land and 
water. A variety of sizes have been de- 
signed by the Weber Costello Company. 
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VERTICAL VISIBLE FILING 


Vue-Fax Corporation has announced an 
entire new line of its vertical visible filing 
systems which it says overcome the previ- 
ous faults of this type of system that the 
cards would not stay seated in their respec- 
tive position and the indexing was unsatis- 
factory. Eight years of research has re- 
sulted in new exclusive features which 
include; lucite roller bearings on each 
divisional guide to reduce friction and a 
special non-slip nylon velour finish base 
upon which the cards rest. Each card 
seats itself automatically on its own base 
and pivots on its own aws. Each row of 


cards is protected by a new plastic guide. 


A new indexing principle is said to make 
it the fastest filing system for ledger cards 
ever developed. 








AUTO-FOLD 


A new high-speed, low cost automatic 
folding machine developed by Martin-Yale, 
Inc. makes new economy in quantity 
mailings possible in offices of any size. 
Capable of producing the seven basic and 
most used business folds at the rate of 
more than 7,000 pieces per hour, the ma- 
chine will handle stock up to 942" wide 
by 14” long. Completely portable and only 
slightly larger than a standard typewriter, 
it will quickly, efficiently and economically 
fold notices, reports, memos, statements, 
bulletins, advertising material, regular cor- 
respondence and many other pieces of 
mail common to the usual office. 


SPACE FINDER 


A new space and time saving shelf-type 
file with retractable doors which double as 
work shelves has been developed by Tab 
Products Company. It is said to combine 
the advantages of shelf filing with the 
protection of regular files. The space be- 
tween rows need only be 30” instead of 
the 54” to 60” usually required by cabinets 
and the shelves can be built higher since 
clerks can reach into shelves over their 
heads, but not into drawers of that height. 
The doors can be closed at night for dust 
or fire protection. As the files are welded 
units, they can be moved as easily as 
standard files. 


RAPID-SORT 


Operating from a standard typewriter 
keyboard, this high speed electronic medica 
sorter marketed by the Underwood Corpo- 
ration is capable of handling original 
forms in various weights and sizes. After 
glancing at the top copy to determine the 
alphabetical or numerical classification of 
the form, the operator depresses the proper 
typewriter key and the paper is whisked 
to its appropriate bin. The equipment is 
available in sizes ranging from an eleven 
bin model to as many as.51 bins. It accepts 
original forms measuring, from 542" to 842" 
long and from 2%" to 4%" wide. 
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YOU CAN 


(OR TAKE 3 YEARS TO BUY) 


America’s Finest New Dictating Machine 


GRAY AUDOGRAPH V 


This brilliantly-styled new Gray 
Audograph V makes dictation easier, 
more automatic than ever! Even if you 
write only three letters a day, you actu- 
ally save more than it costs you under 
Gray’s new monthly payment plans. 


Just pick up the slim Full Control 
Microphone, of lightweight nylon plas- 
tic. Forget the machine as you dictate — 
all its operations are under your thumb! 


Then listen back, and hear your voice 
in Gray’s exclusive new True Fidelity 


GRAY 


Individual, Network and 
PBX Dictation Systems 


(you'll learn why secretaries prefer 
Audograph, too). 


Do you want to record your telephone 
calls, conferences, speeches? Then no- 
tice how Audograph’s new Automatic 
Voice Leveler equalizes near and dis- 
tant voices for perfect recording. 


But with all these advances — and 20% 
lighter weight — you'll find no sacrifice 
of Audograph’s famous dependability. 
And you still get the exclusive advan- 


Name 


tage of reusable plastic discs in 20, 30 
and 60 minute sizes! 


The cost? Whether you rent or buy, a 
combination recording-transcribing 
unit, complete with accessories and 
guaranteed maintenance, costs you only 
$15.45 a month. (No deposit—no down 
payment.) Separate recorders, tran- 
scribers, and network dictation phones 
cost even less. Why wait? Mail the 
coupon today! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me illustrated booklet on the new Gray Audograph V — with 
details on your new Lease-Purchase Plans. 
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Oralional s De luxe adding machine 


Live keyboard* with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 





Saves up to 50% hand motion — and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed on 
an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor—so you 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator's touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 


effort. New operating advantages, quiet- 
ness, beauty! 

“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal . . . 
Subtractions in red . .. Automatic Credit 
Balance in red ... Automatic space-up of 
tape when total prints . . 
Dials . . . Easy-touch Key Action... 
Full-Visible Keyboard with Automatic 
Ciphers . 


. Large Answer 


. - Rugged-Duty Construction. 


She saves 
half 
the time... 


Boss saves 
all 
the cost. 


mmr 


A National “De luxe” Adding Machine 
pays for itself with the time-and- 
effort it saves, continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or dealer. 

anion 


| ATRADE MARK REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, onto 
977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





Tips from 


Top Typists 


USAN IS A SECRETARY and she’s 
‘ee with her boss. She’s alert, 
courteous, and quietly efficient. 
Most important, she types attractive 
business letters. Her correspondence 
comes alive. 


A Picture of You 


Flawlessly written, her letters cre- 
ate a neat crisp impression that 
reflects well on her boss, on herself 
and on her company. Susan is keenly 
aware of the fact that “there is a 
picture of you in every letter you 
write.” 

An excellent motto to bear in mind 
if your ambition is to advance in 
your job and speed the day when 
you will become a top level secretary. 
Remember, too, that speed and neat- 
ness in your work can be greatly 
improved by keeping your type- 
writer in excellent operating con- 
dition. 

Your machine is a faithful and 
willing servant that will do well by 
you in exchange for a daily measure 
of Tender Loving Care. Here are 
twenty tips from Underwood Cor- 
poration that will prove immensely 
rewarding in terms of easy opera- 
tion and letters that will set your 
boss to beaming : 


1. Three Minute Workout: At the 
start of each day, spend just three 
minutes sprucing up your typewriter. 
Wipe off all the exposed parts with 
a soft dry cloth. Get into the corners 
by using a long handled brush. Dust 
and dirt are real enemies of the long 
life of your typewriter. Clean the 
type and you'll have clean cut type 
characters and uniform impressions. 

Use a dry bristle brush for clean- 
ing type. To keep dust from falling 
into the mechanism, brush toward 
you. Make the Three Minute Work- 
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out a daily habit. It will prolong 
the life of your machine and give 
you continued top performance and 
finest quality work. 
2. A Pin will help: A pin may be 
used to clean the type, especially 
when the voids of certain letters 
clog with ink and dirt. 
3. Clean the Work Surface: Be a 
good housekeeper. Keep your desk 
and working area spic and span. If 
your typewriter is fastened down, 
place a piece of paper under it while 
cleaning. Then remove the paper 
with the refuse and wipe around the 
machine. 
4. Erasing: It’s only human to make 
an infrequent mistake. When eras- 
ing a letter or a word, always use 
a clean eraser and an eraser shield 
to prevent unsightly smears. (Keep 
a few extra shields close at hand in 
your desk.) Erase with a circular 
motion using light strokes after first 
moving the carriage to right or left 
so that erasures will not fall into the 
machine. 
5. Camouflage: White chalk or an 
aspirin tablet rubbed lightly over 
the erasure and then dusted off with 
a clean brush will disguise the cor- 
rected error. 
6. Keep Eraser Clean: A small piece 
of very fine sandpaper or an emery 
board will keep your eraser clean. 
7. Using the Tabulator: Super secre- 
taries know how to use the tabulator 
effectively. Properly set, the tabula- 
tor saves countless strokes of single 
spacing and provides a speedy typing 
short cut for statements, reports, 
paragraph indentations, subheadings 
and quoted material. A tabulator ad- 
justment pre-set for the compli- 
mentary close and the company name 
at the end of your letter will add up 
to a considerable time saving. 
(Continued on the next page) 





booklets 


P216——Guide to Postmark 
Advertising 


This is said to be the only available text 
on this advertisement medium which has 
more than trebled since the war and now 
carries ads on nine billion letters and pack- 
ages a year. A section which is particularly 
valuable gives art and layout tips to aid in 
preparing the ads plus advice on how to 
avoid having copy rejected as unsuitable 
for postal, political or other reasons. An- 
other suggestion picturing ten outstanding 
postmark advertisements may suggest designs 
or copy which can be adopted for use by 
other companies. 


P217—Catalog of Envelopes 


This catalog of the envelopes available 
from one manufacturer will prove useful in 
selecting the right envelope for a direct 
mail piece or for other uses. Illustrated are 
a wide variety of mailing and packaging 
devices, advertising self-mailers and multi- 
purpose mailers with the suggested uses and 
advantages of each. 


P218—Mr. Higby and the Gremlin 


The Gremlin in this case is the little man 
who causes people to fall on slippery floors 
and this booklet tells how to outwit him. It 
maintains that polished floors don't have to 
be slippery and tells how they can be given 
a gleaming finish without constituting a 
hazard to visitors and employees. The book- 
let points out the great economic and human 
loss from falls and, in a light vein explains 
one company's planned program of safety 
maintenance. The program is based on the 
premise that there is no such thing as a 
single cure-all product and that what may be 
right for one building may be unsuitable 
for the one next door. A number of case 
histories are given which demonstrate the 


results of the program over extended periods 
of time. 
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out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Tips from Top Typists—Continued 


8. In the Red: Many typists improve 
the appearance of certain letters by 
demonstrating to the boss how a 
word may be typed in red even 
though the typewriter is equipped 
with a black record ribbon. Simply 
slide a piece of red carbon paper 
between the ribbon and the letter. 
9. Carbon Copies: When inserting a 
number of sheets of paper you can 
be sure they go in evenly by fitting 
the leading edge into a folded length 
of paper or into the flap of an en- 
velope. Release the paper feed by 
using the release lever and insert the 
pack of paper behind the platen. 
Then return the release lever to its 
normal position. Take care when 
using carbons not to leave finger 
smudges on your letters. This can 
be prevented by holding the type- 
written sheets with the thumb and 
forefinger at the top left hand corner 
and neatly pulling the carbon paper 
away at the bottom. 

10. Protecting the Platen: You can 
save undue wear on the rubber 
platen of your typewriter and get 
better original and carbon impres- 
sions by putting a backing or second 
sheet at the bottom of the pack. 

11. "Shorty" Paragraphs: If your 
boss dictates a thumbnail letter of 
one or two brief paragraphs, use 
double spacing. A _ short single 
spaced letter is badly arranged, looks 
forlorn and is difficult to read. 

12. Triple Spacing: To provide 
plenty of room for your boss to write 
in corrections and afterthoughts on 
reports, speeches and the like, type 
the first draft using triple spacing. 
13. Adjusting the Margins: Remem- 
ber that generous side margins help 
to frame a good looking letter. In 
addition to eye appeal, the wide 
margin letter is easier to read. Guard 
against making the right margin 
wider than the left. If anything, it 
should be narrower. On the other 
hand, the bottom margin should be 
wider than the top. A letter looks 
well when it seems to rest comfort- 
ably on a cushion of white space. 
Correspondence that extends to the 
bottom of the page looks amateurish. 
14. The Missing Word: It’s not al- 
ways necessary to retype an entire 
letter because of an omitted word. 
Often, in interoffice correspondence, 
it’s permissible to insert the missing 
word. To do this tidily, underscore 


the last letter preceding the omission, 
strike a diagonal in the next space 
and type the omitted word above. 
15. When Keys Jam: Be careful 
when your keys pile up. Separate 
them carefully, one at a time. Don’t 
ever use force. If you do, you risk 
bending the typebars out of align- 
ment and ruining the appearance of 
your correspondence. 

16. Little Known Trick: Here’s a trick 
few secretaries know. When a letter 
has been omitted from a word, to 
make the correction first erase the 
whole word. Position the carriage 
so that the open space immediately 
following the last letter of the pre- 
ceding word is at the exact printing 
point. Hold down the space bar 
while you strike the first letter of 
the word. This will give you a par- 
tial space between the last word and 
the word you have erased. Release 
the space bar and depress it again 
while striking the second letter. Con- 
tinue this until all the characters 
have been typed in. 

17. For Quick Repeating: A fast 
easy way to repeat the same char- 
acter across the page—periods, 
asterisks or dashes—is to alternate 
using both hands instead of just 
one finger. Tap the key and space 
bar alternately. If you don’t want 
space between the characters, start 
over using the same key and space 
bar, but advance one space before 
starting. 

18. Removing the Paper: To remove 
paper from your typewriter, first 
release the paper release lever and 
raise the paper bail. Yanking the 
paper out doesn’t do the mechanism 
a bit of good. 

19. Under Cover: Always center the 
carriage and cover your typewriter 
at the end of the day and when not 
in use for an extended period. This 
keeps dust from settling in the 
mechanism and should be done 
whether the machine is in a drop 
center or in a slide drawer desk. 

20. Call an Expert: If your type- 
writer seems to be “acting up” and 
does not operate properly it’s time 
to call an expert serviceman. Don’t, 
Underwood Corporation advises, let 
the ‘amateur office mechanic” go to 
work on it. The people who manu- 
facture typewriters are mighty 
proud of their product and will be 
only too happy to send around a 
factory trained serviceman to return 
it to perfect condition. 





ess [ve got 
he easiest job 
in the office’ 


“My sos... WELL, it’s almost as easy as dropping 
letters into a mailbox. [ operate the new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer which was just installed 
last week. 

“T load documents by the handful in an amaz- 
ing automatic feeder. Fast as I do, they’re photo- 
graphed and stacked in sequence in a tray that’s 
right at my finger tips. No stooping or reaching— 
what a convenience that is! 

**And if two items are accidentally stuck together, 
they’re stopped at the feeder’s throat . . . do not 


travel into the microfilmer. | can separate them 
immediately—you never miss a picture this way. 


Something else about this feeder, it straightens 


out papers which are creased or folded, and whisks 
them into the Reliant automatically. 


IT could go on raving about the feeder—but there 
are so many other things about the Reliant which 
a girl appreciates— 

“Like having plenty of leg room . . . and all the 
controls at my finger tips. You hardly hear a sound, 


do you? The Reliant’s unbelievably quiet. And see 
those access doors right above the receiving tray— 
they speed film loading and unloading. Also, lens 
changing . . . why it takes me only a minute or 
two to switch from photographing at 40-to-1 re- 
duction to either 32-to-1 or 24-to-1, 


“I’m getting to sound technical—I just wanted 
. . 5 . ¢ 
to give you the working gal’s view. My boss can 
give you all the facts on lowest per-picture cost; 
exposing duplicate films; duplex, duo, and stand- 
ard recording . . . and loads of other features. 


“He said the Reliant’s the greatest buy today 
. . . only $1800. The time [ll save in a year alone 
wil cover that.” 


**Recordak” is a trademark 


—— Price quoted subject to change without notice. 
eR ‘ 
= RECORDERK originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


**Shortcuts that Save Millions” 
ives interesting examples of how 
Recoodiak Microfilming is cutting 
record-keeping costs for over 
100 different types of business . ... 
thousands of concerns. Gives full 
details on complete line of 
Recordak Microfilmers, too. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
R-24 
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You can flip a coin if you want to, but... 


The sure-fire, economical way to find out when 
to turn in your old typewriters on new Royal 
Standards is to call your Royal Representative. 


He will come armed with facts and figures that 
will enable you to decide exactly which machines 
should be replaced now, and which should be 
kept around a little while longer. 


Those that should go now can be replaced by 
beautiful new Royal Standards ... available in 
six striking colors. 

Besides giving your office that modern, up-to- 
date look, these superb typewriters will enable 
your typists to turn out more work, faster and 


easier. (Royals, you know, are preferred 214 to 1 
by people in business who type.) Your costs will 
go down because Royals take less time out for 
repairs ... stay on the job longer. 


And ... the cost of a new Royal Standard is 
less than 1 per cent of the annual cost of a typing 
station. Sowhy not consult your Royal Represent- 
ative today and ask him to explain the details of 
trade-ins? He’s in your phone book. 


RQYA , standard 


electric - portable - roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation. 








SRE ORR re PER... 











GUY FERGASON 





How to Improve Training Methods 


NSTEAD OF WRITING ABOUT im- 
met perhaps we should be 
directing our attention to instituting 
training programs. We say this in 
no critical vein, but we are of the 
opinion that insufficient attention has 
been given to the training problem. 
Training can be beamed at all levels 
of the organization from top to bot- 
tom. Perhaps, the training chart at 
the bottom of the page will help 
clarify the areas of our discussion : 


Clerical Positions 


Training at the routine clerical 
level is almost entirely beamed at 
teaching specific methods used by 
the company in order to increase and 
improve the efficiency of the em- 
ployee. Work habits 
stressed. 

We believe that part of the blame 
for poor work habits and poor at- 
titudes lies in management’s failure 


are also 


to clearly state its desires and ex- 
pectations in respect to the em- 
ployees’ conduct. Management has 
its opinions as to the type of conduct 
it desires—its anticipations and ideas 
of whet constitutes a good service 
record are usually firmly established 
in its mind, but unless those ideas 
are translated into a tangible pro- 
gram for their attainment, how can 
a new employee respond favorably ? 

We usually consider it sufficient 
to inform a new employee that the 
office hours are from 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. with fifteen minute coffee 
breaks in the morning and afternoon 
and with forty-five minutes allowed 
for lunch, whereas we should vigor- 
ously sell the idea of punctuality and 
attendance—state our expectations 
as to productivity and explain how 
we expect to attain this “ideal con- 
dition” of responsiveness. 
companies use strict 


Some 
disciplinary 


measures which allow for few if any 
exceptions to their rules—this is the 
least desirable method of attainment. 
Other companies use “the reward” 
theory for encouraging attendance, 
promptness and productivity. Sugar 
catches more flies than vinegar and 
rewards are 
punishment. 


more exciting than 

The training aspects of any plan, 
applicable at this level spring 
marily from the use of manuals. 
insurance industry has done a 


pri 
The 
fine 
job im the development and use of 
manuals—it can do an even bigger 
job by studying each position and 
by reducing to writing, the proce- 
dures applicable to each position 
Considerable time is saved when 
repetitious explanations are elimi 
nated—considerably improved atti 
tudes result from an exposure of 
rules, regulations, policies and bene 


(Continued on the next page 


} 





Points of Emphasis 


Organization Echelon 


1. Routine clerical positions. 


Higher levels requiring 
job knowledge and skills. 


Jobs requiring some su- 
pervisory skills. 


and 


Supervisors 
agers. 


Top-management. 


in Training 


Methods and work habits 
are stressed, beamed at 
increased efficiency. 


Methods plus work simpli- 
fication and improvement 
beamed at job improve- 
ment. 


Work improvement and 
skill in human relations. 


Human relations; training; 
work production; planning 
and control. 


Administration; policy de- 
termination; coordination; 
public relations; and com- 
munications. 


Training Methods 


On the job training by an- 
other incumbent and super- 
visor. 


Conference methods of dis- 
cussion of work simplifica- 
tion plus some technical 
presentation. 


Conference discussion plus 
on-the-job training super- 
visory skills. 


Conference training; di- 
rected training by top- 
management. 


Discussion groups; partici- 
pation in community and 
civic activities to broaden 
scope. 


Training Aids 
Manuals 


Work samples 


Manuals; textbooks; films: 
other visual aids. 


Manuals; films; 
ies; textbooks. 


case stud 


College courses beamed at 
management training. 


Special top level courses 
using case study methods 
taught by outside consult- 
ants. 
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KODAK’S SENSATIONAL 
VERIFAX COPIER 


Big factor in 
$350,000 
sales jump 


A $240 Kodak Verifax Copier— 

operated by the office boy at Jack 

Dreyfus Co., N.Y.C.—keeps 15 over- 

seas sales agents up to date on con- 

stantly changing prices and addi- 
tions to automotive parts lines. 

For example, 15 Verifax copies of 

a manufacturer’s catalog page are 

made on prepunched paper in less 

than 5 minutes. These photo-exact 

copies cost just 2¢ each... are pro- 

duced under full room light with 
this completely different copier. 

Getting such information out 

immediately has contributed greatly 

to this small exporter’s spectacular 

$350,000 increase in sales this year. 

Savings on retyping alone paid for 
Verifax Copier in just 3 weeks. 

Valuable tips for boss and 

secretary — based on ex- 

periences of thousands 

of Verifax users—are 

described in new free 

booklet giving full 

details on this sensa- 

tional $240 machine. 


Be 
—_— 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 
only $240 
—-—MAIL COUPON TODAY: 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo-Methods Division 
343 State Street 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send free copy of “Verifax 
Copying — New Time-Saver, New Idea 
for Every Office.” 98 
Name 





— 
Position j 





Company 





ne 


City State 
Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 








Improve Training Methods—Cont'd. 


fits. The manual should include 
work samples—i.e., forms properly 
filled in showing the data to be 
inserted, its source, care in posting 
and other key points in the proce- 
dures. 

The satisfactory results that can 
be expected from the use of manuals, 
naturally is made on the assumption 
that improvement in methods follows 
a study and analysis of the methods, 
prior to their standardization in a 
manual. 


Higher Level Positions 


At the higher levels, pre-employ- 
ment training in the form of educa- 
tion plays an important part in the 
extent of training. Training is 
directed toward specific skills and 
their application as required by a 
company, whereas education is di- 
rected toward mental development, 
which may include acquired knowl- 
edge in a field (accounting, law, 
engineering, finance, sales, person- 
nel, insurance, real estate, etc.) or it 
may contemplate the building of a 
foundation upon which industry de- 
velops its own structure. 

The conference method of training 
is a popular means of training for 
higher level clerical positions and 
supervisory type of work. Discus- 
sion, directed toward sound conclu- 
sions, provides an adequate means 
of broadening the base of experience. 

Usually the discussion groups are 
small—not over twenty-five persons 
with fifteen to twenty being prefer- 
able. These groups work in an in- 
formal atmosphere, around the table, 
led by a person within the company 
who is familiar with the subject 
material being discussed. 

Conferences train by inductive 
reasoning and discussion in which 
the group benefits by the experience 
of others—the comprehension of the 
group is increased by an exchange of 
ideas, directed toward an acceptable 
conclusion. Classroom training is 
conductive in that the group is ex- 
posed to the presentation of specific 
data and information. Classes are 
explanatory, whereas conferences are 
exploratory. 

Supervisory training is almost ex- 
clusively beamed at the problems of 
human relations—i.e., how to handle 
employees and to satisfactorily in- 


spire them to a higher level of ef- 
ficiency. Subjects which ordinarily 
are discussed by supervisory per- 
sonnel include handling grievances, 
excessive tardiness and absenteeism, 
disciplinary problems, upgrading, 
training new employees, production 
planning and work production, etc. 

Whereas conference training in 
increasing job skills is best handled 
by an “insider,” conference training 
in supervisory skills is best handled 
by an “outsider” who has had ex- 
perience in conference work. All 
supervisory training must be con- 
ducted within the policy framework 
of a company. It would be pointless, 
for example, to discuss merit rating 
and how to evaluate the employees’ 
service values if the company man- 
agement was opposed to and refused 
to install a formal rating program. 
Upgrading and the development of 
promotional material (employees) is 
pointless as a subject for discussion 
if management is committed to a pol- 
icy of organizational development by 
outside hiring. 


Increase in Efficiency 


The whole concept of training 
from bottom to top is the increase in 
efficiency whether it be in job skills 
or human skills by a planned ap- 
proach with the willingness to re- 
ward those who are favorably in- 
fluenced by the training. Any time, 
for whatever cause, an employee im- 
proves his level of application to his 
job, and this improvement is sus- 
tained, a recognition of the improve- 
ment is required. Training, there- 
fore, is the means of facilitating im- 
provement, but because the training 
is offered by management (and the 
company) there are many who be- 
lieve that no reward is required. 
Follow this reasoning to a conclu- 
sion, please, and it must result in 
the employee seeking employment 
elsewhere, after receiving the bene- 
fits of training. 

There is one big difference be- 
tween training at the top-manage- 
ment level and training at the super- 
visory level. This difference lies in 
the group which each must direct. 
Top-management, for example, di- 
rects subordinate management com- 
posed of individuals who know and 
respect authority and who are suffi- 
ciently ambitious so that their re- 
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sponses to direction are favorable; 
hence, top-management finds a mini- 
mum obstacle in its supervisory 
functions. The supervisors, on the 
other hand, supervise non-super- 
visory personnel, a group which will 
vary in comprehension, ambition, 
motivation and attitude. The super- 
visory, therefore, must be more 
skilled in handling human relations 
problems than top-management. In 
our not so humble opinion, that is 
the reason why supervisory training 
is so important. Supervisory train- 
ing much achieve and maintain a 
happy balance between productivity 
and human relations with the em- 
phasis that productivity comes from 
the correct motivation and direction 
of human beings. 

Training as applied to top-man- 
agement must be subtle because 
teaching success to one who has 
succeeded poses some _ problems. 
Top-management is primarily in- 
volved in policy determination, co- 
ordination of the organization’s 
activities, public relations, admin- 
istrative problems, communications 
and in many instances business pro- 
curement in personalized areas. 

Training, in consequence, must be 
beamed at the tangibles (communi- 
cations, for example) as well as the 
intangibles (policy determination is 
a good example because the effects 
of policies may be such that there is 
no direct relationship between cause 
and effect of policies). Management 
won't stand still for classroom pres- 
entations and training except by 
those who have demonstrated a skill 
equal to or greater than their own. 

Case study methods have been 
effectively used at the graduate level 
for application to top-management 
problems. Usually these cases re- 
quire analysis, but seldom do they 
include specific solutions. Each in 
the discussion class personalizes the 
case in light of his own experience 
and temperament with some mod- 
ification arising from discussion and 
the ideas of his peers. 

Most training courses for top- 
management are directed toward im- 
proving management’s effectiveness 
by developing a greater perspective 
into the many facets of their prob- 
lems with the improvement of their 
appreciation for communication, del- 
egation and the lines of organization 
control. 
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MORE THAN 
30 DIFFERENT POINTS 
+ ONE JUST RIGHT 
FOR EVERY WRITING STYLE 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE 
by number 


MODEL 444 


America’s most popular desk pen. Pen 1556 FZesee curve et ug 
always ready to write a full page or more 550 Bovkkecepairis 


because it refills itself instantly every time ’ 
med every me ——-9314M Medium stub 
you return it to the socket in the modern 


fountain-base. 9460 Carhon/ 


(Also public counter use) 
Cc > = 
Try one on a 30-day money-back guaran- 9550 “em ee Pe 
tee. At any pen counter. 2668 brenthal wriling 


Gsterbrook 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East: Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1955, THE ESTERBROOK @EN COMPANY 





wide carriage Smith-Corona 
with 10-Key Tabulator 
mows down statistics 


Smith-Corona offers the ideal typewriter 
for insurance company use. In addition to 
all the wonderful features of the “Eighty- 
Eight” Secretarial, two special features are 
available. 1) A choice of six carriage 
widths, ranging from eleven to twenty- 
seven inches. 2) A 10-Key Decimal Tabu- 
lator that eliminates back-spacing and 
enables the typist to “mow down” statis- 
tics! Why not phone today for a revealing 


demonstration ! 


Smith-Corona 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1N Y 
BRANCHES OR DEALERS IN ALL MAJOR CITIES 





LIFE—CASUALTY—FIRE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


Management Reports 


R. S. WHITMORE, JR. 


Founders Insurance Company 


HE PRINCIPAL FUNCTION of an 
‘aa accounting and statistical 
department is to keep management 
informed as to the status of the com- 
pany’s operations and the resultant 
effect on surplus. Naturally, any 
report rendered must be current or 
else its value is historical only. Re- 
ports are meant to be used to help 
management formulate policies and 
make decisions. Needless to say, the 
accounting and _ statistical depart- 
ment does many other things, but 
they are of secondary importance 
when measured against the impor- 
tance of having a correctly informed 
management. 


Most Important Report 


Probably the most important 
single report is the underwriting 
exhibit which is presented as a part 
of the monthly operating statement, 
which consists of six individual re- 
ports. These reports can be made 
covering any period desired; how- 
ever, in our case, we render them 
monthly. The combined reports con- 
sist of six pages as follows: 

Page | 
ment 


Page 2 


Comparative financial state- 


Comparative operating 
statement 
Page 3—-Underwriting exhibit 
Page 4—Underwriting expense ex- 
hibit 
Page Loss & loss expense anal- 
YSIS 

Page 6—Analysis fire underwriting 
We long ago decided that it was 
good sense to eliminate the cents 
from the reports and have done so 
with good results. Believing that 
management deserves a well pre- 
sented report, we experimented with 
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different presentations. The final 
result is one of simplicity in design 
which makes for easy reading. 

The comparative financial state- 
ment is, of course, the presentation 
of the assets, liabilities and surplus 
position at beginning of year, and 
of previous month and end of cur- 
rent month. It is interesting to note 
that we include furniture, fixtures 
and autos in assets but deduct all 
non-admitted assets to arrive at a 
net assets total. 

The comparative operating state- 
ment is actually the profit and loss 
Statement and is presented on a 
calendar year cumulative basis show- 
ing the three major categories; un- 
derwriting, miscellaneous operations 
and investments. 

Of these reports, the most im- 
portant is the underwriting exhibit. 
In it are shown the lines of business 
with desired detail spread across the 
pages as follows: 


I. Premiums 

A. Written 

B. Earned 

II. Losses & expense incurred 
A. Losses incurred 

1. Amount 

I 


2. Per cent to earned 


3. Loss expense incurred 

1. Amount 

2. Per cent to earned 

C. Combined loss & expense 

per cent to earned 

III. Underwriting expenses incurred 
A. Commissions incurred 

1. Amount 

2. Per cent to written 

B. Other expenses incurred 

1. Amount 

2. Per cent to written 

C. Combined underwriting expense 
to written 

IV. Total operating ratio per cent 
V. Surplus profit or loss 


Obviously the underwriting ex- 
hibit is of little or no value if the 
reserves used are unrealistic. 
There are several methods of deter- 


loss 


mining the worth of these figures 
and, further, as it is a subject unto 
itself, I shall not discuss it in this 
presentation. 

The underwriting expense exhibit 
is a partial reproduction, on a year 
to date 
month year to date, current month 
and current year to date), of page 
ten of the annual statement. This 
exhibit is self-explanatory. 


basis (showing previous 


Loss and Loss Expense 


The loss and loss expense analysis 
is presented on a “year to date” basis 
and is a very satisfactory presenta- 
tion. Shown on this exhibit are all 
lines of business written with the 
desired detail spread across the page 
as follows: 


I. Case basis reserve 
A. Beginning of period 
B. End of period 
II. Incurred but not reported re 
serve 
A. Beginning of period 
B. End of period 
III. Losses paid 
IV. Losses incurred 
V. Allocated loss expenses incurred 
VI. Unallocated 
curred 
VII. Ratio of total loss expense in 
curred 
A. Per cent to earned 
B. Per cent to incurred losses 

The analysis of fire underwriting 
tells us at a glance whether our pool 
fire reinsurers are making or losing 
money on our ceded business and, 
conversely, we can tell whether we 


loss expenses in 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Management Reports—Continued 


are making or losing money on our 
pool fire assumed business. This 
exhibit is one which is valuable to 
our management and probably can 
be adapted for other lines of busi- 
ness and in other companies. 

Realizing that certain statistics 
compiled by policy year are impor- 
tant, we have, for a number of years, 
presented an agency experience re- 
port. This report is presented quar- 
terly but on an earned to incurred 
basis only once each year. Also, we 
categorize thirty-one different lines 
of business into eleven major cate- 
gories in order to simplify the pres- 
entation. We show each policy year 
separately with the exception of 
1951 which includes prior policy 
years. A se arate report is produced 
for each agent or broker. We also 
recap the same information by: 
(1) Direct writings, (2) California 
branch offices, (3) Other state 
branch offices (individually), (4) 
General agent, and Special 
agent. We also present figures for 
reinsurance assumed in somewhat 
the same manner. The reports are 
uniformly designed to show the loca- 
tion, state, agency name and number 
and date. Further heading informa- 
tion is supplied for use in the first 
three quarters as follows: 


(9) 


. Policy year 
. Line 


l 
2 
3. Written current quarter 
4 


. Written year to date 
5. Written last year to date 
Incurred loss year to date 
Loss expense year to date 
For year end reports the headings 
read as follows: 
Policy year 
Line 
Written current year 
Written to date 
Earned premium 
Loss ratio 
Incurred loss 


. Loss Expense paid 


These reports, then, fulfill three 
basic functions: (1) Keep produc- 
tion manager informed, (2) Keep 
management informed yearly as to 
how our agency plant is doing loss 
ratio-wise, and (3) Contingent com- 
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missions are computed using certain 
portions of the information devel- 
oped. 

We are not overlooking the value 
of accident year statistics, and may 
yet present to management such a 
report. At the present time, how- 
ever, we rely on the figures com- 
piled and presented in Schedule P, 
part five of the annual statement. 

Another important management 
tool is the monthly production re- 
port which we endeavor to have 
completed by the second working 
day of each month. This report 
shows our total production, direct 
and assumed, for each area or office 
producing business. Its sole purpose 
is to inform management of how 
we are doing sales-wise. It is of par- 


NEW COPYING PAPER 


A new copying paper, for its re- 
cently introduced all-electric Secre- 
tary brand copying machine, has been 
announced by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. It is heavier—I8 
pound stock—than the company's 
previous copying paper which results 
in easier handling, and is available 
in green, yellow, pink and the stand- 
ard neutral shade, for offices which 
use coding filing systems. 

The desk size "Secretary" produces 
copies from transparent or opaque 
originals. There are no liquids, nega- 
tives or master copies involved. It 
copies in one step direct from the 
original in the open office, regardless 
of the lighting conditions and can be 
operated after a few minutes instruc- 
tion, according to the manufacturer. 











ticular value to our production man- 
ager in aiding him to decide where 
to concentrate sales effort. 


Cash Position 


Still another important report is 
one which projects the company’s 
cash position ahead for a specified 
period of time. The use of such in- 
formation is one of vital importance 
to management in determining in- 
vestment policies. It is traditional 


that insurance companies pay divi- 
dends out of investment earnings. 

We have recently added a monthly 
claims inventory report showing our 
inventory by line and also by claims 
emanating office. We believe that 
this report will in time prove of 
great value to management in de- 
termining where corrective action is 
needed and on what lines of business. 

There are other specialized reports 
dealing with one line of business 
only. As an example, in our Home- 
owners’ Package Policy department, 
it is important for management to 
know what today’s writings will be 
translated into tomorrow’s renewals. 
This is important, because of the 
fact we allow credit for existing in- 
surance which means that the new 
premiums are considerably less than 
the ~enewal premiums for the same 
risks. This, of course, has a direct 
bearing on what the future charges 
to surplus will be by way of un- 
earned premium reserve and com- 
missions. This report takes a bit of 
doing on the part of our tab depart- 
ment, but the result is quite satis- 
factory. 


Vehicular Cost 


One recent report made on the 
expense of operating the company 
fleet vs. the expense of paying mile- 
age for privately owned vehicles 
used in company business led to the 
appointment of a committee to study 
the subject. The result was a new 
fleet program which is expected to 
save the company about $12,000 per 
year. 

Our accounting and statistical de- 
partment produces many other re- 
ports, some of which are routine by 
nature and others which are complex 
and difficult to do. The major point 
to remember in compiling statistics 
for reports is to have the final prod- 
uct right. An erroneous report can 
cause management to make incorrect 
decisions which can conceivably cost 
untold dollars. Imagination can play 
an important role in the develop- 
ment of reports, both new and old. 
No report should ever be allowed to 
go on forever without periodically 
reviewing it to see if it meets current 
needs or can be improved to provide 
better information. 
~ Reprinted from The Interpreter, published 


by The Insurance Accounting and _ Statistical 
Association. 
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We save more than $10,000 
a year in record keeping 





Corroon & REYNOLDS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
02 WILLIAM STREET 
New Yorx 38, N.Y. 


Diebold, Inc. 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 


The Diebold Elevator and Super Elevator files which were pur- 
chased to replace other equipment, have been in service for several 
s, and have effected a considerable saving in expense and incre 


iciency of operation. 


e our Policy Control and Loss Information Se 


lting in a saving of approximately 75 


r space and a reduction of 50% in personnel. The speed 


on has increased considerably due t 
perators have accepted the change. 


tate that they are less fatigued due to the push button operation, & 


the cards are kept in much better condition and will not have 
replaced as frequently as those used under the old system. 


experience as a result of the installation of these files has 


mpted us to initiate studies of other operations where addi 
of your files may be used. 


Yours very truly, 


Vice President & Treasurer 








Corroon and Reynolds use one 
Super Elevator File for 255,000 
Loss Information Service records 
...and two Standard Elevator Files 
for 30,000 Policy Control records. 
Push-button record keeping with 
Diebold Elevator Files is fast, effi- 
cient and economical. Get all the 
facts. Ask for copy of case history 
SL-0953-009. Call your local Die- 
bold representative, or mail this 
coupon ... today. 


Mr. Michael Roche, Secretary of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., observes 
operation of Super Elevator File 


Diebold’ 


976 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, Ohio 


tiona 





pia - fe} Be) 
ELEVATOR FILES 


... says Mr. Sidney E. Adams, 

Vice President and Treasurer 

of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
“Our initial investment in three 
motorized Diebold Elevator Files 
was written off in less than 16 
weeks at a savings rate that exceeds 
$10,000 a year... a 333% return. 
Since replacing other equipment 
with these Diebold files, we have 
released 50% of the man-hours in 
this department for other work ... 
saved 750 sq. ft. of floor space... 
and we have improved our record 
keeping operations.” 





Diebold, Inc. 
976 Mulberry Rd., s. €. 
° 


Canton 2, Ohi 


Please send case history SL-0953-009 and complete 
information about your Elevator Files for our 


records. 
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Street 
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TERMINAL DIGIT INDEXING 


INTEREST IN TERMINAL DIGIT in- 


dexing has been expressed in many 


quarters during recent months, par- 
ticularly in the insurance field. It 
is supplanting the old numeric sys- 
tem in which only the end of the 
file was open, because papers were 
filed in strict numeric sequence. In 
terminal digit indexing, a series of 
six numbers is arranged in groups 
of two, like this: 12-34-56. 

Each of the three groups corre- 
sponds to three main divisions of the 
filing system when read from right 
to left. The first is the primary 
group guide number. The second is 
that of a secondary group guide 
card in the body of the file, while 
the third is that of a particular 
folder. This enables the whole filing 
system to be in use. Gaps in the 
numbering sequence do not affect 
the system. The system will encom- 
pass a million folders. 

Now William A. Force & Com- 
pany, Inc., has announced an auto- 
matic hand numbering machine to 
meet the growing need of terminal 
digit indexing systems. The special 
machine will index papers with the 
proper break between characters re- 
quired for terminal digit indexing. 
It may be used for numbering in a 
fixed either consecutive 
for single sheets or in duplicate for 
double sheets. When variable index- 
ing is needed, the same assembly can 
be supplied in another model. 

The new machines are specially 
assembled to order, but the company 
reports that prompt deliveries are 
being made. Terminal digit index- 
ing machines are also available for 
use on printing presses, both flat 
bed and rotary, to number forms as 
they are printed. 


sequence, 


100 


TAPE STORAGE 


A UNIQUE FOLDER combining a card 
record and means for suitably stor- 
ing several pieces of integrated 
data processing tape has _ been 
created by Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc. These IDP tape 
storage and record cards are suit- 
able for carrying many feet of five 
to nine channel tape in one or 
several pieces. Though designed 
primarily for housing in Simpla- 
wheel, Wheeldex or Simplafind 
mechanized card files, the cards may 
also be used in ordinary drawers or 
other types of equipment and pro- 
vide one good solution to the prob- 
lem of handling short lengths of tape 
created by IDP installations. 

These special cards have been 
thoroughly tested and well received 
by persons installing or contemplat- 
ing IDP systems and familiar with 
the necessary requirements. 


DESK-TOP MICROFILMER 


LOWER COST MICROFILMING for a 
wide variety of business documents, 
ranging from file cards to large 
ledger forms, is possible with the 
new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
made by the Recordak Corp., a 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

Greater economy in microfilming 
operations, regardless of daily 
volume, is attributed to a choice of 
three reduction ratios in the “Re- 
liant.” Lenses can be simply inter- 
changed to provide 40 to 1, 32 to 1, 
and 24 to 1 reductions. 

Three methods of microfilming 
may be used to further assure great- 
est film economy. With the Duplex 
Method, the fronts and backs of 
documents are photographed simul- 
taneously side by side on the film. 
With the Duo Method, the fronts 
of documents are photographed 


down one half the film width, then 
up the other half. With the Stand- 
ard Method, the fronts of documents 
are photographed across the full 
film width. Up to 29,000 smaller 
items, such as reference cards and 
bank checks, can be recorded on a 
100-foot roll of 16mm film. 

An automatic feeder offers speeds 
of over 400 items a minute. It keeps 
overhead costs to a minimum in 
large-volume operations. New de- 
sign features in this precision-built 
feeder prevent “double-feeding” of 
documents and assure “errorless’’ 
microfilming over long periods of 
operation. 

The film unit in the Reliant Micro- 
filmer will accept two rolls of film, 
automatically duplicating on a 
second roll of film every document 
photographed. The extra roll may 
be vault stored off the premises as 
extra protection of important 
corporate records or used as an 
extra reference source elsewhere in 
the company. 

The Reliant Microfilmer will ac- 
cept documents up to twelve inches 
wide, recording eleven inches of 
printed matter on the film. Length 
of document is unlimited so that 
large accounting forms and long add- 
ing machine tapes can be photo- 
graphed if desired. 

Eye-level controls contribute to 
the operating convenience of the Re- 
liant Microfilmer. Documents are 
neatly stacked in original sequence 
in a stacking tray within finger-tip 
reach. Just above the stacking tray 
is the film unit, while electric 
counter, film-winding handle, and 
film-footage indicator are right be- 
fore the operator’s eyes. 

A new endorser-canceller is offered 
as one of the accessories with the 
Reliant Microfilmer. Checks can be 
endorsed as they leave the machine, 
eliminating the costly, time-consum- 
ing job in banks, and in business 
organizations for the preparation of 
bank deposits. The die can be 
changed in a few minutes, making 
the endorser function as a canceller 
for bank bookkeeping departments. 

Compact in design and contained 
in a rugged steel cabinet of two-tone 
gray to blend with modern oflice 
decor, the Recordak Reliant Micro- 
filmer may be used on the desk top 
or a small typewriter table, or on a 
specially designed stand. 
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Companies Able To Reduce Operating Costs 
With Univac™ Electronic Systems 


Lowered operating costs and 
better customer service result 
from greater speed and accuracy 
obtained with Univac electronic 
systems. 

By electronically collecting, 
computing and crystalizing the 
statistics of the moment, Fire 
and Casualty companies today 
can furnish timely reports and 
statements of immediate use to 
management. 

The Univac File-Computer, for 
example, produces reports with 
electronic speed...reports which 
would take months with manual 
or machine methods. At milli- 
second speeds, it amasses facts, 
refers to data on magnetic 
drums, and makes logical deci- 
sions. 

In statistical work alone, 
Univac electronic systems give 
Fire and Casualty companies a 
clear-cut edge on competition. 


ELECTRONIC UNDERWRITING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Insurance companies can cut un- 
derwriting and accounting costs 
with Univac electronic systems. 
Up to 75% of certain types of re- 


Univae File-Computer, medium-size member of the Univac family. 


newal underwriting can be taken 
from clerical personnel and 
turned over to the computer... 
and the whole accounting system 
is electronically controlled—from 
the figuring of agency commis- 
sions to the preparation of com- 
plete financial statements and 
reports. 


A SYSTEM FOR THE LARGE AND 


FOR THE SMALLER SIZE COMPANY 
With the Univac File-Computer, 
medium-sized companies get 
many advantages with high- 
speed input, large drum storing, 
and millisecond calculating. 
Univac II affords the larger 





_ Insurance Agents Cut Bookkeeping Costs with SUIAP | 


SUIAP-—the Simplified Unit 
Invoice Accounting Plan cuts 
insurance agents bookkeep- 
ing costs more than 50%! 
How? By eliminating led- 
gers. With the SUIAP sys- 
tem, a copy of the invoice 
kept in a Kolect-A-Matic file 
becomes the customer’s ac- 
count record. Now, tedious 
transcriptions of the numer- 
ous details in agency account- 
ing are eliminated. And so 
are the inevitable errors. 





} 


See how an insurance agency 
reduced its clerical staff by 
80% with SUIAP. Send for 
Case History 788, by using 
the convenient coupon. 





company great speed with accu- 
racy. This lends itself to decen- 
tralization: Univac File-Com- 
puter for the Branch or District 
Office— Univae II for the Home 
Office. Whatever the size of the 
company — accounting, statisti- 
cal, and underwriting operations 
become automatic processes with 
electronic speeds, huge capaci- 
ties, and endless varieties of ap- 
plications. 

Our insurance specialists can 
help you to select the system for 
your firm, without obligation. 
Meantime, send for descriptive 
folder, TM960, ‘An Introduction 
to the Univac File-Computer.” 
Use convenient coupon. 

“Registered in U.S. Patent Office 


Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 2181, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 ' 
Yes, I’d like to have the literature | 
circled. 
TM960 (Univac F-C) 
CH788 (SUIAP) 
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TERMINAL DIGIT INDEXING 


INTEREST IN 


TERMINAL 
dexing has been expressed in many 


DIGIT in- 


quarters during recent months, par- 
ticularly in the insurance field. It 
is supplanting the old numeric sys- 
tem in which only the end of the 
file was open, because papers were 
filed in strict numeric sequence. In 
terminal digit indexing, a series of 
six numbers is arranged in groups 
of two, like this: 12-34-56. 

Each of the three groups corre- 
sponds to three main divisions of the 
filing system when read from right 
to left. The first is the primary 
group guide number. The second is 
that of a secondary group guide 
card in the body of the file, while 
the third is that of a particular 
folder. This enables the whole filing 
system to be in use. Gaps in the 
numbering sequence do not affect 
the system. The system will encom- 
pass a million folders. 

Now William A. Force & Com- 
pany, Inc., has announced an auto- 
matic hand numbering machine to 
meet the growing need of terminal 
digit indexing systems. The special 
machine will index papers with the 
proper break between characters re- 
quired for terminal digit indexing. 
It may be used for numbering in a 
fixed either consecutive 
for single sheets or in duplicate for 
double sheets. When variable index- 
ing is needed, the same assembly can 
be supplied in another model. 

The new machines are specially 
assembled to order, but the company 
reports that prompt deliveries are 
being made. Terminal digit index- 
ing machines are also available for 
use on printing presses, both flat 
bed and rotary, to number forms as 
they are printed. 


sequence, 


100 


TAPE STORAGE 


A UNIQUE FOLDER combining a card 
record and means for suitably stor- 
ing several pieces of integrated 
data processing tape has_ been 
created by Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc. These IDP tape 
storage and record cards are suit- 
able for carrying many feet of five 
to nine channel tape in one or 
several pieces. Though designed 
primarily for housing in Simpla- 
wheel, Wheeldex or Simplafind 
mechanized card files, the cards may 
also be used in ordinary drawers or 
other types of equipment and pro- 
vide one good solution to the prob- 
lem of handling short lengths of tape 
created by IDP installations. 

These special cards have been 
thoroughly tested and well received 
by persons installing or contemplat- 
ing IDP systems and familiar with 
the necessary requirements. 


DESK-TOP MICROFILMER 


LOWER COST MICROFILMING for a 
wide variety of business documents, 
ranging from file cards to large 
ledger forms, is possible with the 
new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
made by the Recordak Corp., a 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

Greater economy in microfilming 
operations, regardless of daily 
volume, is attributed to a choice of 
three reduction ratios in the “Re- 
liant.” Lenses can be simply inter- 
changed to provide 40 to 1, 32 to 1, 
and 24 to 1 reductions. 

Three methods of microfilming 
may be used to further assure great- 
est film economy. With the Duplex 
Method, the fronts and backs of 
documents are photographed simul- 
taneously side by side on the film. 
With the Duo Method, the fronts 
of documents are photographed 


down one half the film width, then 
up the other half. With the Stand- 
ard Method, the fronts of documents 
are photographed across the full 
film width. Up to 29,000 smaller 
items, such as reference cards and 
bank checks, can be recorded on a 
100-foot roll of 16mm film. 

An automatic feeder offers speeds 
of over 400 items a minute. It keeps 
overhead minimum in 
large-volume operations. New de- 
sign features in this precision-built 
feeder prevent “double-feeding” of 
documents and “errorless” 
microfilming over long periods of 
operation. 

The film unit in the Reliant Micro- 
filmer will accept two rolls of film, 
automatically duplicating on a 
second roll of film every document 
photographed. The extra roll may 
be vault stored off the premises as 
extra protection of important 
corporate records or used as an 
extra reference source elsewhere in 
the company. 


costs to a 


assure 


The Reliant Microfilmer will ac- 
cept documents up to twelve inches 
wide, recording eleven inches of 
printed matter on the film. Length 
of document is unlimited so that 
large accounting forms and long add- 
ing machine tapes can be photo- 
graphed if desired. 

Eye-level controls contribute to 
the operating convenience of the Re- 
liant Microfilmer. Documents are 
neatly stacked in original sequence 
in a stacking tray within finger-tip 
reach. Just above the stacking tray 
is the film unit, while electric 
counter, film-winding handle, and 
film-footage indicator are right be- 
fore the operator’s eyes. 

A new endorser-canceller is offered 
as one of the accessories with the 
Reliant Microfilmer. Checks can be 
endorsed as they leave the machine, 
eliminating the costly, time-consum- 
ing job in banks, and in business 
organizations for the preparation of 
bank deposits. The die can be 
changed in a few minutes, making 
the endorser function as a canceller 
for bank bookkeeping departments. 


Compact in design and contained 
in a rugged steel cabinet of two-tone 
gray to blend with modern oflice 
decor, the Recordak Reliant Micro- 
filmer may be used on the desk top 
or a small typewriter table, or on a 
specially designed stand. 
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Companies Able To Reduce Operating Costs 
With Univac™ Electronic Systems 


Lowered operating costs and 
better customer service result 
from greater speed and accuracy 
obtained with Univac electronic 
systems. 

By electronically collecting, 
computing and crystalizing the 
statistics of the moment, Fire 
and Casualty companies today 
can furnish timely reports and 
statements of immediate use to 
management. 

The Univac File-Computer, for 
example, produces reports with 
electronic speed...reports which 
would take months with manual 
or machine methods. At milli- 
second speeds, it amasses facts, 
refers to data on magnetic 
drums, and makes logical deci- 
sions. 

In statistical work alone, 
Univac electronic systems give 
Fire and Casualty companies a 
clear-cut edge on competition. 


ELECTRONIC UNDERWRITING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Insurance companies can cut un- 
derwriting and accounting costs 
with Univac electronic systems. 
Up to 75% of certain types of re- 


Univae File-Computer, medium-size member of the Univae family. 


newal underwriting can be taken 
from clerical personnel and 
turned over to the computer... 
and the whole accounting system 
is electronically controlled—from 
the figuring of agency commis- 
sions to the preparation of com- 
plete financial statements and 
reports. 


A SYSTEM FOR THE LARGE AND 


FOR THE SMALLER SIZE COMPANY 
With the Univac File-Computer, 
medium-sized companies get 
many advantages with high- 
speed input, large drum storing, 
and millisecond calculating. 
Univae II affords the larger 





Insurance Agents Cut Bookkeeping Costs with SUIAP 


SUIAP-—the Simplified Unit 
Invoice Accounting Plan cuts 
insurance agents bookkeep- 
ing costs more than 50% ! 
How? By eliminating led- 
gers. With the SUIAP sys- 
tem, a copy of the invoice 
kept in a Kolect-A-Matic file 
becomes the customer’s ac- 
count record. Now, tedious 
transcriptions of the numer- 
ous details in agency account- 
ing are eliminated. And so 
are the inevitable errors. 





See how an insurance agency 
reduced its clerical staff by 
80% with SUIAP. Send for 
Case History 788, by using 
the convenient coupon. 





company great speed with accu- 
racy. This lends itself to decen- 
tralization: Univac File-Com- 
puter for the Branch or District 
Office— Univac II for the Home 
Office. Whatever the size of the 
company — accounting, statisti- 
cal, and underwriting operations 
become automatic processes with 
electronic speeds, huge capaci- 
ties, and endless varieties of ap- 
plications. 

Our insurance specialists can 
help you to select the system for 
your firm, without obligation. 
Meantime, send for descriptive 
folder, TM960, “An Introduction 
to the Univac File-Computer.” 
Use convenient coupon. 

*Registered in U.S. Patent Office 
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Peirce President Model with 
Exclusive “Flash-Back Review” 


Now, Peirce 

fashioned, scratchy, distorted re- 
cordings . . . makes all other dic- 
tation equipment obsolete! The 
secret .. . jet-age electronic design 
in the Peirce Magnetic Belt. Use 
it again and again, mail it, file it 
. . - Peirce Magnetic Belt offers 
the world’s finest and most efficient 
dictation. Modernize with Peirce— 
pioneers in magnetic recording. 


Now! A complete range of network 
systems adaptable to your office. 


Dealers, Service in Principal Cities. 


Clip this to your letterhead, mail for 
complete information, two week trial. 


PERCE 


DICTATION 


PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
5900 Northwest Highway ® Chicago 31, lil, 


| 
| 
| 





“ELEVOICE" 

OrTIs ELEVATOR COMPANY’s “Ele- 
voice’ enables the automatic eleva- 
tor literally to “speak for itself.” 
The device, which is optional equip- 
ment, allows each car in a group of 
elevators to announce its own floor 
stops, warn passengers who are ob- 
structing its movements, and make 
other announcements as required. 

The “Elevoice” consists of a loud- 
speaker in each car connected to a 
master drum on which a number of 
messages are recorded electronically. 
Selected messages are transmitted 
from the drum to the loud-speaker 
in a car whenever such messages to 
that car are need. The recorded mes- 
sages are those which may be appro- 
priate to a particular building and 
can be readily changed. 


NEW CLEANER 

A NEW PROCESSOR CLEANER for 
keeping photocopying machines free 
from sediment is now being mar- 
keted by Hunter Photo-Copyist, Inc. 
This cleansing solution, available in 
one and two quart sizes, removes all 
dirt that might streak reproduction 
copy and cleans the paper guides of 
the machine for smoother feeding. 

The cleanser can be poured right 
into the processor where it cleans the 
entire working unit assembly of the 
machine in a few minutes, keeping 
moving parts in good working order. 
The Hunter Company states that 
this solution can be re-used up to 
fifteen times and that by cleaning all 
functional machine parts, it elimin- 
ates the possibility of contamination 
of fresh solution used in the ma- 
chines for the photo-copying process. 


CASE HISTORY 

A SIX-PAGE CASE HISTORY showing 
how Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. use 
modern motorized files to improve 
handling of two important records 

. and effect operating savings 
that return 333% a year on equip- 
ment investment . . . has been pre- 
pared by Diebold, Inc., Canton, 
Ohio. On one application 50% of 
the man-hours was released for other 
essential work . . . and 60% on the 
other application. The combined 
savings in floor space amounted to 
750 square feet and total savings 
exceed $10,000 a year. This case 
history shows an initial equipment 
investment write-off time of less than 
16 weeks, 


KEY PUNCH ADDER SYSTEM 


AN ATTACHMENT that cables to- 
gether a Monroe ten-key adding ma- 
chine and IBM key punch models 
024, 026, 031, and 016 to give imme- 
diate proof totals over keypunching 
has been developed by Systematics, 
Inc, 

The Systematics Model 611-024 
causes numbers entered in the add- 
ing machine to be automatically key 
punched into cards. Associated in- 
dicative information is entered on 
the non-add, appearing in cards and 
on adder’s tape but not disturbing 
the adder’s total. In many applica- 
tions, this eliminates the need for 
further verification. 

In other applications, the opera- 
tor may set up a routine in which 
only the total of an addition, or only 
totals and non-adds are punched in 
the card. By combining the opera- 
tions of adding and keypunching, 
labor is saved. 


Another advantage of the Key- 
Punch Adder system is in automatic 
cyphering. The attachment has the 
ability to accommodate any field 
arrangement ; card fields to be filled 
may contain from two to ten col- 
umns each. The System will always 
fill the field regardless of how many 
digits are placed on the key board. 
This removes much of the mental 
load of the keypunch operator, in- 
creases keypunch speed and reduces 
errors. The Systematics develop- 
ment is especially advantageous in 
applications where an arithmetic 
relation between several entries on 
each card must be made. 


The Systematics Key Punch Ad- 
der System also reduces errors by 
enabling the operator to correct mis- 
takes by actuating the keyboard 
clear lever. Numbers entered in the 
adder do not actuate the punch until 
one of the adder’s motor bars is de- 
pressed. 





Keypunching speed is greatly in- 
creased in applications where only 
one or two entries per card are being 
made. In the Systematics system, 
the operator can enter the number 
into the adder’s keyboard while the 
card is still moving, without waiting 
for the card to assume the proper 
position. A system of interlocks 
makes it impossible for the number 
to get into the wrong card field. 

The Systematics attachment does 
not interfere with normal operation 
of either the key punch or the add- 
ing machine, 


BUSINESS CARD GREETER 


It IS A HARD-HEARTED business ex- 
ecutive who resist a chuckle 
when he is handed one of these un- 
usual business cards that literally 
shakes his hand. It has been said 
that “An interview that starts with 
a smile is half the way along the road 
to success.” 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of this novel card is that it 


can 


OUuT.THINE 
instead of 
OUT.SPEND 

competition 








causes the interview to take place. 
When handed to the receptionist she 
is invariably struck by its novelty 
and sincerity and therefore takes it 
into the “Powers that be.” The in- 
terview that follows has a better 
than average chance to succeed due 
to this friendly start. 

Basically the card is a little larger 
than a regular business card and is 
folded over to make a little folder. 
On the front picture in four colors 
is the picture of a happy fellow 
standing in a doorway with a brief- 


For November, 1955 


case, his hat tipped, a big smile on 
his face, and the word “Hello” over 
his head. On the bottom of the card 
is printed the legend “from the 
———— who’s” and on the inside 
in big red letters “Glad t’know you!” 
and as you open the card to see this 
a miniature hand pops out in the 
“Shake Hands Position.’”’ Also on 
the inside is printed a regular busi- 
ness card and any short sales mes- 
sage desired. 


CASE HISTORY 
AVAILABLE 


How TWO ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
operations replaced eight manual 
operations in insurance customer | 
billing, accounts receivable, account | 
current, policy register and cash | 
receipts is described in a new 6-page | 
illustrated case history recently et 








leased by Remington Rand, New 
York City. The inability of manual 
accounting methods to keep up| 
with an increasing business volume 
prompted the Joseph A. Cerrato| 
insurance agency, Yonkers, N. Y., 
to install the Remington Rand 685 
series accounting machine for better | 
records at reduced clerical costs. 
The story relates how this insur- 
ance agency converted their manual 
accounting methods to machine ac- 
counting operations, providing up- 
to-date ready-to-mail monthly state- 
ments promptly, together with an| 
accurate picture of all vital insurance | 
records: customer’s ledger card, ac- | 
count current, policy register, cash | 
journal, etc. Illustrated are the 
actual accounting forms used by the 
Cerrato agency under their new 
mechanized accounting procedures. | 


WHY LOOSE-LEAF? 


“WHY LOOSE-LEAF?” is the title of | 
a new folder that explains how | 
loose-leaf catalogs in Heinn binders | 
can increase efficiency of salesmen | 
and dealers and reduce sales costs. | 
Prominently featured in the| 
folder is a short article that defines | 
salesmanship in a new and dramatic | 
way. The copyrighted article first 
appeared in a Heinn mailer issued 
during National Salesmen’s Week 
in March. Many manufacturing 
companies and service organizations | 
have since requested extra prints| 
for their own salesmen or asked 
permission to reprint the piece. 





wee it is, or you wouldn’t 
be selling it. Just as natu- 
rally you want your company’s 
policy to look impressive and do a 
further selling job on the insured 
— that takes good printing. 

R & S are specialists in turn- 
ing out clean, crisp policies and 
other printing for insurance com- 
panies—have been for more than 
45 years. 

But, R & S service goes further 
than printing — policy design 
engineering experts are available 
for consultation. “Short Write” 
Policy Plan is an example. De- 
signed by R & S so that one 
format can be used for Auto- 
mobile, Inland Marine (Personal 
Lines), Casualty and other 
policies. Companies now using 
“Short Write” report it is doing 
even better than the 25% saving 
in costs we promised. 

We would like to send you a 
sample of our policy printing and 
the booklet describing ‘“‘Short 
Write”. A request to Dept. B-11 
will bring them to you — no 
obligation of course. 


Recording & 
Statistical 


CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Ave. * New York 13, N. Y. 
2815 N. Vermilion St. * Danville, lll. 


. -.S. 


e R & S statistical bureaus 
for punched cards and 
other accounting for in- 
surance companies are 
strategically located in 
New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Montreal, Toronto 


BS 
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Speedier Bookkeeping 


Fig. 1. A "Self-Guide" converter unit is 
assembled and placed in the tabulation tray. 
(Converters fit any standard tray.) 


HE PACIFIC FIRE Insurance 
hotline uses tabulating cards 
for bookkeeping in its broker collec- 
tion department, each card represent- 
ing a policy. The card files serve as 
a ledger, so that posting is done right 
on the cards, and bills are printed 
automatically by the cards them- 
selves. 

Such a system requires a heavy in- 
vestment in machinery. In addition 
to a room full of key punch ma- 
chines, Pacific has a complete set of 
machinery for processing the cards. 
This includes interpreters, sorters, 
reproducers, calculating punch ma- 
chines, and tabulators. 








Fig. 2. Tabulating cards have their bottom 
corners cut off on a cutter, 150 at a time. 


In order to make this investment 
pay, it is necessary to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to increase 
the efficiency of the bockkeeping sys- 
tem, and executive personnel are 
always on the lookout for improved 
working methods. This progressive 
attitude has resulted, in the present 
instance, in completely doing away 
with one of the most burdensome 
jobs in the department. 

Since the tabulating card files play 
the role of a ledger, the billing and 
collection clerks must make constant 
reference to them. For this reason, 
they could not be “dead” files, but 
had to be indexed for reference. 
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Fig. 3. Notched cards drop to bottom; 
side rail pushes unnotched cards up in tray. 


The functional characteristics of 
the index guides formerly used made 
it necessary for them to be taller 
than the regular tabulating cards, so 
that the notations on them would 
be visible when they were in the file. 
As a result, whenever the tabulat- 
ing cards had to be run through the 
reproducer, tabulator, or any of the 
other machines, all the index guides 
(two thousand of them), had to be 
pulled out, because they were too 
big to go through the machines. 
When the cards were placed in the 
file, the index guides had to be in- 
serted in their proper places again. 

This was a troublesome procedure. 
Not only was it time consuming, 
but it resulted in misfiling and loss 
of tabulating cards. Also, the index 
guides wore out very quickly, and 
new ones were always being made. 

To eliminate the pulling and re- 
placement of index guides, Pacific 
made use of the “Self-Guide” sys- 
tem, developed by the Wassell Or- 
ganization of Westport, Conn. In 
this system, the tabulating cards are 
“self-guided,” that is, no outside 
index guides are needed, as the 
tabulating cards themselves are used 
as guides. 

By means of the Self-Guide sys- 
tem, Pacific has accomplished a num- 
ber of worthwhile things. Pulling 
and reinserting of guides has been 
eliminated. Guides last longer be- 
cause they are handled less. No 
tabulating cards are lost due to being 
accidentally pulled out together with 
the guides. Above all, the billing 
and collection clerks are happier, be- 
cause they have been spared a great 
deal of drudgery. 
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BLACK LIGHT SIGNS 


A NEW WRINKLE in advertising dis- 
play signs is the black light Counter- 
size Spectacular designed by Black 
Light Corporation of America, The 
Blak-Ray advertising fixtures bring 
out the fiery colors possible only 
with fluorescent paints to create 
vibrant point-of-purchase display 
signs. 

The fluorescent fixtures weigh 
little more than a pound and have 
spring-tension clips on the back into 
which fluorescent placards or sha- 
dow box displays can be slipped into 
place. This quick-change feature 
makes it easy for the advertiser to 
tell his message again and again by 
using a series of fluorescent black 
light miniature billboards in the 
same durable fixture. 

Thus, the original investment in 
the Blak-Ray lamp is the last and 
puts this medium within the range 
of even the most limited budget, the 
manufacturer points out. 

These counter display illumina- 
tors come in three sizes which will 
activate black light signs 10’x14", 
14”x16" and 18”x18”. 

A miniature flasher unit which 
clamps onto the fixture is a striking 
accessory. The flasher provides 
alternating periods of white and 
black light for animated effects. 

Activation is achieved by combin- 
ing visible and “invisible” fluores- 
cent paints in one sign. The colors 
which are “invisible” in white light 
glow brightly under ultra-violet, 
making a slogan or catch phrase 
magically appear and disappear as 
the white light flashes on and off. 


BLAK-RAY 


BLAK-RA) 


<> 


COUNTER -SIZE SPECTACULARS 
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“letters 
look better 
on 


WESTON BOND” 


Typing goes faster, letters look cleaner, neater, 
more impressive when your letterhead is on new, 
brighter, whiter Weston Bond. Your printer 

will approve and gladly use this economical rag 
content paper made better by Weston. 

Write for sample book. Address Dept. BE 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Papers for Business Records since 1863 


The company markets the paints and 
flasher. This animated effect makes 
doubly true the manufacturer’s 
statement, “No eye can pass it by.” 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT ON 
INSTALLMENT PLAN 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING and _ tran- 
scribing equipment and_ telephone 
dictation network systems for office- 
wide use are now offered on three- 
year installment terms which will 
require no down payment. The new 
merchandising plan was announced 
at a distributors’ meeting in New 
York by Walter E. Ditmars, presi- 
dent of the Gray Manufacturing Co.., 
and marked the first time that Gray 
equipment had been offered on no 
down-payment terms. The program, 
developed with C.1.T. Corporation, 
also will offer three-year leases, both 
with and without purchase options. 
Leases may be extended beyond 
three years at the end of the original 

contract. 

The Gray PhonAudograph can 
be used by many dictators, each of 
whom uses a telephone-like instru- 


ment on his desk. In this way, Dit- 
mars said, a relatively small secre- 
tarial handle dictation 
formerly requiring individual secre- 
taries for each executive. In offices 
which use a PBX switchboard, Dit- 
mars explained, the Gray Phon- 
\udograph may be connected di- 


group can 


rectly to the switchboard and users 
may dictate material on their regular 
telephones simply by dialing the 
PhonAudograph “number.” The 
Gray Audograph is a portable in- 
dividual unit normally used by only 
one person. 


AUTOMATION PREDICTED 


AMERICAN will become 
just as automatic in the office as it 
is on the production line through 
the use of high-speed electronic com- 
puters, Robert E. Slater, vice- 
president and controller of the John 
Hancock, said recently. Mr. Slater 
predicted a new era in the develop- 
ment, storage, handling, and use of 
business information, as well as sub- 
stantial savings in office costs 
through the use of digital comput- 
ers. 


BUSINESS 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
. Wooden 


a 


w 
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FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
. Dating Stamps 
. Envelope Sealers 
. Mail Openers 
. Postal Meters 
. Postal Scales 
. Sorters 
. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fasteninc 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 
. Cabinets 
. Chairs 
. Costumers 
. Desks 
. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 
. Safes 
. Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 
. Tables 
. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 
. Duplicator 

. Envelopes 

. Labels 

. Letterhead 

- Policy 

. Ledger 

. Photocopying 


Thin (Copy) 
. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Materiol 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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J. F. HARRIS, Secretary 


Travelers Insurance Companies 


INCE JULY OF THIS YEAR memn- 
Sher of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion, the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau and most other casualty and 
fire insurance companies have been 
using a new automobile policy in 
the United States. This new policy 
represents the fifth revision of the 
standard provisions for automobile 
liability insurance and the second 
revision of the standard provisions 
for automobile physical damage. 

In the early 1930's, despite the 
fact that we had achieved some uni- 
formity of automobile insurance rat- 
ing, each company was developing 
its own policies and there was a 
multiplicity of different forms. While 
these differences were largely edi- 
torial, the minor variations were 
confusing to producers, policyhold- 
ers and courts alike and in many 
instances were actually in violation 
of manual provisions, where the 
language used in the policies af- 
forded a greater or lesser protection 
than was contemplated by the manual 
rules and rates. Furthermore, the 
financial responsibility laws, which 
were just beginning to be adopted 
at that time, required a uniform un- 
derlying coverage. All this led to a 
constantly increasing demand 
standardization of policy forms, 

As a result, the first standard 
policy was drawn and put into use 
on May 15, 1935. It involved auto- 


for 
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Automobile Policy 


mobile liability only. Since that 
time, public demand, changes in the 
legal concept of the obligation in- 
volved in the ownership and driving 
of an automobile, as well as competi- 
tive inroads, have led to a consistent 
broadening of the automobile stand- 
ard policy until today it is very diffi- 
cult to picture a bona fide claim for 
which it is not possible to purchase 
some standard form of automobile 
insurance, 


Complete Standardization 


The first and second revisions of 
the automobile liability standard 
provisions were made in June of 
1939 and April of 1940. Up to this 
time there had been no particular 
pressure for standardization of the 
automobile physical damage policy 
because these coverages had been 
written on practically identical 
forms, were not subject to financial 
responsibility laws and had not gen- 
erally been written in combination 
with the liability. At the end of the 
1930’s, with the increasing popu- 
larity of the combination policy and 
the trend toward multiple line un- 
derwriting, it became apparent there 
would be great advantages in a com- 
plete standardization of all automo- 
bile coverages—both physical dam- 
age and liability. Accordingly, a 
standard provisions automobile 
physical damage policy and a stand- 
ard provisions combination automo- 
bile policy were issued in October 
of 1941 and broadened in December 
of 1947. 


This latter post-war policy form 
comprised the fourth revision of the 
automobile liability standard provi- 
sions and the first revision of the 
automobile physical damage stand 
ard provisions, with the result that 
we had an extremely broad policy 
form which it seemed furnished a 
most complete and irreproachable 
coverage. However, changes in post- 
war driving conditions, coupled with 
the competitive variations in cover- 
age offered by aggressive competi- 
tors, brought an almost immediate 
demand for additional changes. 

Many of these were tentatively 
agreed to as early as 1951 but at that 
time automobile insurance was pass- 
ing through a very difficult and un- 
fortunate underwriting transition 
brought about by the sharp inflation 
following the advent of the Korean 
War. It was decided, therefore, that 
in the face of needed increases in 
rates, it would be 
broaden coverage which 
further augment those increases. 
Fortunately, that inflationary cycle 
has been halted and automobile in- 
surance is facing, we hope, happier 
days. 


undesirable to 
might 


All this made 1955 a propitious 
year in which to present to the 
American public a broader package 
of automobile insurance without the 
necessity of increasing rates. The 
new automobile policy, while not 
involving changes as material as 
those in some of the earlier revisions, 
nevertheless does offer the policy- 
holders of the companies using it the 


(Continued on the next page) 





A New Auto Policy—Continued 


changes involved in the fifth revi- 
sion and what will they mean to the 
average automobile policyholder? 
The most important are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage liability coverage has 
been broadened to give the same 
coverage to the spouse of the named 


povenerneet 
“ 
yr 


' 
f 


insured that is given to the named 
insured, if they are both residents of 
the same household. This gives both 
husband and wife the same rights 
under the automobile policy, as long 
as they are residents of the same 
household, without the necessity of 
naming both in the policy. As the 
automobile policy has been broad- 
ened over the years by adding drive- 
other-car coverage, substitute cars, 


why depend on this... 


or this... 


Trusting insurance planning to chance or memory is mighty risky! It 
could lead to serious loss. The Peerless “orGANizer” (for the sale of Fire, 
Casualty and Bonding protection) and “simpLirier” (for the sale of 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds) are effective sales tools because they eliminate 


this danger. By showing a client or prospect the gaps in his coverage, the 
“ORGANIZER” makes him realize the need for more protection. And it 
shows you exactly what to sell him. Write today for full details about 
Peerless’ exclusive “ORGANIZER” and “SIMPLIFIER.” 


PEERLESS 


Casually % Company 


KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





etc., it has been customary to extend 
to the spouse the same coverage as 
the named insured but this change 
represents a culmination and sim- 
plification of such efforts. 

2. The bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage liability coverages have 
been broadened to apply to all trail- 
ers designed for use with a private 
passenger car. Heretofore, home, 
office, store, display or passenger 
trailers had to be added by endorse- 
ment at a specific premium. The 
principal importance of this change 
is, of in connection with 
home trailers. It should be noted 
that the new policy affords liability 
coverage to such trailers even when 
detached from the automobile and 
used as a home. On the other hand, 
on a home trailer medical payments 
coverage must still be specifically 
purchased and the extended medical 
portion does not apply while such 
trailer is located for use as a resi- 
dence and not as a vehicle. Obvi- 
ously, to do otherwise would enable 
trailer occupants to obtain group 
accident insurance at highly inade- 
quate rates. 

3. A very valuable extension of 
physical damage coverage is the 
newly introduced drive-other-car 
collision which provides the same 
collision coverage which the named 
insured carries on his own car and 
which is applicable to any other car 
which he may be driving, provided 
that car is not already insured for 
collision. In this connection, if the 
other car is insured for collision but 
at a higher deductible, the difference 
in the deductibles is paid under the 
drive-other-car provision. It should 
be noted that this coverage applies 
even when the owner is riding in 
the damaged vehicle, which damage 
is generally excluded under the non- 
standard policies which have been 
providing similar coverage. 


course, 


Medical Payments 


4. Basic and extended medical 
payments coverage have been com- 
bined into a single coverage at a 
premium only slightly higher than 
the rate formerly applicable to the 
basic medical payments alone. This 
is a great policy simplification and 
enables an automobile policyholder 
to purchase complete hospital and 
medical protection for himself and 
his family for accidents arising out 
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of the use and maintenance of any 
automobile. 

5. The newly combined medical 
payments comprising what was 
formerly known separately as 
“basic” and “extended medical pay- 
ments” has been clarified to provide 
payment for dental services and the 
replacement of prosthetic devices, 
provided the insured suffered bodily 
injury. In words of one syllable, 
this means that the company will 
replace such things as eyeglasses and 
artificial teeth, provided the insured 
suffers some bodily injury. In prac- 
tice, most companies have been do- 
ing this for some time. 


Drive-other-car Coverage 

6. Drive-other-car coverage has 
been broadened by removing the ex- 
clusion formerly applicable to auto- 
mobiles “hired as part of a frequent 
use of hired automobiles.” This 
was intended to reflect the increas- 
ing use of driverless vehicles at air- 
ports, railroad stations, etc., both by 
businessmen and vacationers. It 
should be noted that the exclusion 
of automobiles “furnished for regu- 
lar use” still applies and where an 
automobile is hired on a long term 
basis it must be interpreted that 
such a car is furnished for regular 
use and, therefore, coverage is ex- 
cluded. 

7. Liability coverage is now pro- 
vided for residences or private 
garages rented to or in charge of 
the insured which are damaged or 
destroyed by a private passenger 
automobile. While there are sound 
theoretical reasons for not giving 
coverage for damage to property 
rented to or in charge of the named 
insured, I am sure all agents and 
companies will welcome this prac- 
tical solution to a perennial head- 
ache. 

8. It is no longer necessary to 
describe the automobile if coverage 
is afforded for only bodily injury, 
property damage and medical pay- 
ments. The simple statement of 
number of cars owned will suffice. 
We still have not succeeded in find- 
ing a wav to avoid the description 
of the automobile when physical 
damage coverage is included and 
this. in a laree measure, negates the 
gain from elimination of descrip- 
tion of automobile since most auto- 
mobile policies today are written 
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adequate 


protection 


The Highland broadsword, some- 
times mistakenly called a Claymore, is 
straight with a broad, flat, 

single or double edged cutting blade 
and a distinctive basket hilt. 


for both liability and physical dam- 
age coverages. 

9. Under the liability coverages 
notice is no longer required for a 
newly acquired automobile which 
replaces one already covered under 
the policy. This means that it is 
unnecessary to advise the company 
of a change of car on an automo- 
bile liability policy during the policy 
period but it is important to note 
that notice is still required if the 
physical damage coverages are in- 
volved or if the newly acquired auto- 
mobile is an additional car. 

10. A new condition has been 
added to the policy entitled “sever- 





The 17th Century Highlander 
with pistols and dirk on his belt, 
a round target on his back, 

in one hand a sword and a 
musket in the other, was perhaps 
the best armed soldier of his day. 
Changing conditions, however, 
outmoded his weapons and 
today they would offer little 
protection. Insurance, too, 
becomes obsolete if it is not 
adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
century and a half of up-to-the- 
minute protection its agents 
have given policyholders. 


ability of 
have long 


interests.” Companies 
been interpreting their 
this manner but there 
have been a number of suits in the 
past few years which indicated mis- 
understanding of this interpretation 
and in 
decisions 


policies in 


instances the courts’ 
were not in accordance 
with the intent of the policy. It 
was, therefore, decided to spell out 
in the policy the severable nature of 
the coverage. When the term “the 
insured” is used in the exclusions 
it is to be applied as meaning only 
the insured against whom the claim 
is made or suit is brought. 


some 
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New Auto Policy—Continued 


11. The bail bond provision has 
been amended to eliminate the words 
“usual charges of surety compa- 
nies,” leaving the only limitation on 
the reimbursable cost of bail bonds 
under the policy the premium limit 
of $100. This change has little prac- 
tical meaning; it was made 
pally to eliminate a 
sales argument. 

While it is obvious that the pol- 
icy described above is 


princi- 
competitive 


broad 
and meets the general requirements 
of the insuring public, it is 
plicated and confusing in 


very 


com- 
some as- 
pects because it is a policy designed 
to cover all 
from the transcontinental bus and 
multi-ton tractor-trailer trains to 
the farmer’s truck your and 
my passenger car. For this reason 
working to develop a 


types of automobiles 


and 
we are sim- 
form which would be 
fitted to the 


passenger car 


ple policy 
particularly needs of 
the private owning 
form, as we vis- 


framed to fit the 


family. This new 


ualize it, can be 


needs of every family on a very 
broad basis and at the same time 
simplified to eliminate many com- 
plicated and precautionary clauses 
which have had to be included in 
the present policy because of the 
broad scope of its use. 


Reprinted from The Casualty and 
Journal, published by The 
alty and Surety Companies. 


Surety 
Association of Casu- 


EXCESS CHARGES 


NSURANCE commissioners from 
| hes states (Arkansas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Wyoming ), heard Texas officials ac- 
cuse Service Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, an affiliate of 
Universal C.I.T., of collecting ex- 
cess charges on automobile insur- 
ance policies. Texas Commissioner 
J. Byron Saunders explained the 
meeting had been called to hear a 
report of Texas’ findings in con- 
nection with alleged automobile in- 
surance overcharges so they might 
be guided in taking action in their 
respective states if they desired. No 
formal action was taken at the meet- 











Bless her. She is the heart and soul 





of every smooth running agency. 
Typing policies, rating risks, han- 
dling claims, bird-dogging’ collec- 


tions... She anchors the business to 


your dock. 
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‘CS” FIELDMAN IS A FRIEND TO YOUR FRIDAY. 


He fully appreciates her key role in your operation and is ready at 


all times to assist her with major problems or minor details. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD : 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


RAYMOND E. BUCK CHAIRMAN OF BOARD AND PRESIDENT 


further 
expected 


was indicated 
could be 
various states. 
Saunders said a mail check of 
Service Fire policyholders in Texas 
showed $88,662 in overcharges to 
the 42 per cent of the policyholders 
who replied. Refunds were mace 
by the company in each case, he said. 
Saunders added that a check of 16 
or 18 other companies showed these 
alleged overcharges: Marathon In- 
surance Co., affiliate of Pacific Fi- 
nance Co., $24,700; Cavalier Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, $42,628; 
Calvert Fire Insurance Company of 
Boston, $8,846; Consolidated Lloyd 
of Texas, $14,636; and Home Serv- 
ice Casualty Insurance Company of 
Texas, $1,096. All inquiries were 
made on policies in effect on or 
after May 1. Subsequent checks, 
Saunders said, showed no further 
violations. The overcharges 
the result of “misclassifying” 
mobile policyholders by putting 
them in a higher rate bracket than 
where they belonged. 


ing, but it 
investigations 
from the 


were 
auto- 


It was claimed 
the drivers were charged the under 
25 years of age rate instead of the 
cheaper rate for older persons. 


Company Defense 


Speaking as counsel for the com- 
pany, Joseph G. Myerson told the 
commissioners: “You gentlemen 
have a quarrel with the finance com- 
panies—with the methods of selling 
cars—not with like us. 
We're clean as a hound’s tooth.” 
Myerson said the finance company 
buys the insurance policy and fig- 
ures it in with financing to arrive 
at the total cost of an automobile. 
Where there is an 
insurance, 


fellows 


overcharge on 
he claimed, there is an 
offsetting undercharge on financing. 

Emil C. Chervenak, president of 
Service Fire, said the company has 
followed the same practices in the 
past of other companies doing busi- 
ness with finance companies in new 
and used car sales. He explained 
that highest classifications were 
given to all policies where there 
was no classification card attached 
to indicate entitlement to a lower 
rate. He said this procedure was 
required by law. Chervenak said 
that since July, however, the system 
has been changed to require a classi- 
fication card to assure more accurate 
rating. 
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Keep Ahead of Competition 


RHEA HURD, Superintendent 
Sales Promotion Division 
American Automobile Insurance 
Company 


N LESS HECTIC DAYS an agent's 

business reading consisted of keep- 
ing up on the latest changes in forms, 
rates and rules. Today this informa- 
tion is sandwiched in between arti- 
cles about public relations, private 
relations, personal service and that 
old fiery dragon competition. 


What Competition 


What service? What competition ? 
“Competition” isn’t limited to direct 
writers as some may think. Nor 
is “service” a commodity that can 
arbitrarily be turned off or on even 
though the agent may be panting to 
result of exhortations 
from his companies. 

What is competition? In my book 
it is anything which will change the 
favorable attitude a customer has 
toward an agent at the time he buys 
a policy from him. At that time he 
is completely sold on the agent and 
his product. During the next year 
or three or five years any personal 
experience he has ; anyone he meets ; 
anything which happens to him; or 
any product he wants to buy is 
“competition” if it jn any way 
changes his favorable attitude to- 
ward the agent or his product. 

Competition is treacherous and 
insidious. It works slowly but in- 
exhorably to undermine a customer’s 


do so as a 
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to take 
Competition is 
seldom an explosive force. It is, 


confidence—then moves in 
the business away. 


instead, a constant building up of 
impressions which finally accumulate 
into a positive action—unfavorable 
to someone and his business! 


Five Kinds of Competition 


There are not one but five kinds 
of competition which every agent 
faces. Before he can meet or keep 
ahead of them he should know what 
they are and decide whether or not 
he needs to take action to protect 
himself against them. 
are: 


Here they 


(1) Other stock company agents: 
They are not all competitors. In fact 
the only agents it is necessary to 
worry about are those who are 
young and those who are hungry. 
The young, just getting started, have 
courage, stamina and a desire for 
success. They're doorbell pushers ; 
they make calls in the evenings. 
seing grateful for the business they 
treat a small policyholder as though 
he were the head of a corporation. 
They constantly keep in touch with 
him; They give him love and affec- 
tion. The same is true of the hungry 
agent except that his incentive is 
the most compelling in the world: 
an empty stomach. An agent need 
not worry about other stock com- 
pany agents. They are making a 
good living and can afford to lose 
a certain amount of business. They 
say they haven't time to keep in 


touch with their own customers so 
they certainly won't be bothering his 
accounts. 

(2) The agent’s own customers: 
During any year certain customers 
will have losses and others will have 
problems which will require an 
agent's personal attention. The time 
he spends with them is time taken 
away from the other customers on 
his books. While it’s perfectly true 
that he can’t be two places at once 
(except through advertising) the 
remains that many customers 
are being given the absent treatment 
while the agent is providing service 
to others. 

(3) New prospects: Sure they're 
competitors, and for the same rea- 
sons as stated in the foregoing para- 


fact 


graph: Whenever an agent calls on 
new prospects he is using time which 
belongs to his present customers. 
Don’t get me wrong. I know an 
agent must get new business on the 
books, and in order to do it he has 


got to make personal calls. but, 


unless he has some form of “baby 


sitter” who can keep present cus- 
tomers sold on him, he has a form of 
competition everytime he makes a 
prospect call. 
(4) Direct Cur 
rently, these boys are considered the 
number one competition. And who 
has given them star billing? Why, 
we have, of course. For several years 
we have featured their activities 
and worried about their expansion. 
The trouble is that we have been 
(Continued on the next 


writer salesmen: 


| 


page} 
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Keep Ahead—Continued 


biting our figurative nails about the 
prices they offer. That can’t be 
laughed off, of course, but if they 
provide a threat to the American 
Agency System they are doing so 
not so much from the price angle 
but because of their aggressive sales- 
manship. The same won’t-take-no- 
for-an-answer type of salesmanship 
that the young or hungry stock com- 
pany agent uses; the same type of 
salesmanship every agent used the 


first year he was in business. Aside 
from the law of averages which al- 
ways seems to work for persistent 
salesmen what other weapons does 
the direct writer salesman have? Not 
many. His knowledge of the insur- 
ance business is limited to certain 
pre-digested facts about a few lines 
of coverage. His quotas, calls and 
territory are determined for him by 
his sales manager. As a person he 
is probably a good citizen, doesn’t 
beat his wife, is proud of his kids 

. just like the stock company 
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agent. But, as an insurance special- 
ist, he can’t hold a candle to the 
independent agent. Why is _ he 
dangerous? Because he is constantly 
making calls on people; building up 
their self-importance; and _ selling 
them on the fact that “insurance 
isn’t complicated so why bother with 
a local agent.” 


He Is On His Own 


They are competition, all right, 
because they put the local agent's 
“independence” to the acid test. The 
life of an independent agent is not 
all beer and skittles. In fact, it takes 
a top salesman and a self-starter to 
be a successful independent agent, 
because independence simply means 
one is on his own. He can call on 
customers or leave them alone; he 
can set quotas and keep them or drift 
with the tide; ke can send out re- 
newals by mail and hope for the 
best or he can maintain a close rela- 
tionship with his customers. All this 
without inspiration, threats, prod- 
ding, or control from the companies ! 
(5) Consumer products: But there’s 
another and, I think, far more diffi- 
cult type of “competition” which 
confronts us. To understand it prop- 
erly we must know why people buy 
things ; why they choose one product 
over another. On any given payday 
they receive a certain fixed amount 
of money. According to the latest 
available national figures about 20% 
of the money goes for shelter ; 30% 
for food; 10% for clothing and ap- 
proximately 9% for transportation 
and medical care. Almost seventy 
cents out of every dollar is spent for 
necessities . . . purchases which, no 
matter how resentful he may be, the 
buyer must make in order to live. 
Deduct a further amount for taxes 
and very little is left in the pay 
envelope. The more people resent 
having to pay for necessities the 
more they are determined to spend 
the remainder for things they want— 
and wanting insurance isn’t “doin’ 
what comes naturally.” 

A prospect must be made to want 
insurance before he can be convinced 
that he needs it. The agent’s race 
with this competition, therefore, is 
to win his mind, not his pocketbook ; 
to make him want insurance more 
than he wants a new suit, a TV set 
or a thousand other products, serv- 
ices or forms of entertainment. Once 
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a man or woman wants something 
he or she will find a way to get 
it. . . and to pay forit! 


Now that we have defined and 
analyzed an agent’s competition let’s 
see what can be done to keep ahead 
of it. In the final analysis there are, 
| think, only two forms of positive 
action he can take: Service and Ad- 
vertising. 

Let’s start with service. Or rather 
let’s start by putting service in its 
proper place. Webster says that it 
is “performance of labor for the 
benefit of another.” If this is true 
then agents are going to be butting 
their heads against a stone wall much 
of the time because, once a policy has 
been sold and no losses occur, there 
isn’t too much in the way of actual 
personal service that they can per- 
form. 

On the other hand there is a great 
deal they can and should do in the 
way of personal attention. This is 
not simply a preoccupation with 
words. It goes much deeper than 
that, for while an agent cannot al- 
ways offer personal service, he can 
always provide personal attention in 
the form of regular visits (in person 
or by mail or ’phone) with his cus- 
tomers. And out of these visits may 
come an opportunity to provide a 
Specific service! 

Incidentally, the most important 
service an Agent performs is the 
original sale of the policy, yet I'll 
bet few customers consider it so. 
This attitude is well expressed by a 
column filler which appeared on the 
front page of a St. Louis paper which 
defined insurance as “the business of 
protecting you against everything 
but the agent.” The real difference 
between the American Agency Sys- 
tem and the direct writer is that the 
original sale is the beginning of per- 
sonal attention and possibly personal 
service. In the case of the direct 
writer the original sale is both the 
beginning and the end of the contact. 


Advertising 


In the light of what we have said 
about the kinds of competition agents 
face and the possible effects they 
can have on their business it seems 
obvious that if an agent intends to 
keep the good will of all of his cus- 
tomers for the entire length of every 
policy in force he is going to need 
help in the form of advertising. I 
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firmly believe that advertising (in 
one form or another) can help an 
agent maintain and build his busi- 
ness if he looks at it as a means of 
doing a job he can not do himself. 
Instead of wondering whether or not 
to use advertising an agent should 
start considering where he needs 
help in giving his customers personal 
attention and which kind of advertis- 
ing will do the best job for the least 
amount of money. 

It’s easy to keep ahead of com- 
petitors if an agent will remember 
to do these things : 


1. Beat them to the selling punch. 


2. Understand what his competition 
is and its possible effect on his cus- 
tomers. 

3. Begin, right after each sale, to 
keep the customer thinking favorably 
of him through personal attention. 
4. Apply personal attention all the 
time ; personal service when the op- 
portunity presents itself. 

5. Use advertising to do parts of the 
job he cannot handle himself. Make 
it work for him. 

6. The only time for the agent to 
meet competition is as he walks out 
of his customer’s door . . . with the 
order in his pocket. 





DONALD N. CLAUSEN 
Clausen, Hirsh & Miller 
Chicago, Illinois 


ASIC TO THE PRINCIPLE of in- 
surance is the risk which is 


assumed by the insurer. Change 
the risk by increasing the hazard 
and you change the contract. Change 
the contract and you alter the obli- 
gations arising thereunder. It is for 
this vital reason that the 
of hazard” clause is to be found in 


“increase 


all policies insuring against loss by 
fire and related perils. The “‘in- 
crease of hazard’’ clause has been 
uniformly held by the courts to be 
reasonable and valid. 


Must Be Substantial 


However, the increase of hazard 
in order to constitute a valid de- 
fense must be material and substan- 
tial as distinguished from slight or 
inconsequential. If this not 
so, everytime a person struck a 
match and lit a cigarette in an in- 
sured building, there would be an 
increase of hazard. 


were 


Increase of haz- 
ard is therefore, a matter of degree 
under various circumstances rang- 
ing from slight to flagrant. Within 
this wide differential there exists an 
infinite number of variations. 

It goes without saying that the in- 
surer is relieved from liability only 
where it can be demonstrated that 
the increase of hazard was within 
the knowledge or control of the in- 
sured. I emphasize the word “or” 
because the meaning of this simple 
two letter word has been the sub- 
ject of considerable argument. There 
are who 


” 


some contend that “‘or, 
as used in the “increase of hazard” 
clause, in reality means “and.” They 
base this interpretation on the prem- 
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crease of Hazard 


ise that you cannot have control 
without also having knowledge. To 
me this does not seem to be a reason- 
able interpretation but I will discuss 
this phase of the subject in more 
detail later on in this paper. 


Render the Policy Void 


[ think it is well to mention at 
this point that in 1886 the standard 
fire insurance policy provided that 
the entire policy should be void if 
the hazard be increased by any 
means within the knowledge or con- 
trol of the insured. The 1886 ver- 
sion actually rendered the policy 
void under such circumstances and 
if the insured was guilty of so in- 
creasing the risk, the policy became 
ineffective for all purposes after the 
risk was so increased. Under the 
1886 policy, even a return to the 
original condition did not reinstate 
the policy. However, in the later 
revisions this basic concept was 
altered so that the insurance was 
merely suspended during the period 
in which the risk was so increased. 

In the 1918 standard policy, the 
provision read as follows: 

“Unless otherwise provided by 
agreement in writing, added hereto, 
this company shall not be liable for 
loss or damage occurring * * * (b) 
while the hazard is increased by any 
means within the control or knowl- 
edge of the insured.” 

This section clearly indicated that 
the policy was merely suspended 
during the increase of hazard. This 
concept was adhered to in the 1943 
policy, the form currently in use. 
The language of the 1918 policy was 





retained almost intact, but by a 
headnote to the condition, it was ex- 
pressly and_ specifically indicated 
that the insurance was temporarily 
inoperative during the period while 
the hazard was increased. 

In the current form, preceding 
the clause, we find the express head- 
note: “Conditions suspending or re- 
stricting insurance.” It is clear that 
the increase of hazard clause was 
always intended to constitute a real 
substantive defense to the insurer 
where the circumstances justified 
the invocation of such clause. 


Regarded With Suspicion 


In the eyes of a layman the “in- 
crease of hazard” clause is usually 
regarded with considerable suspi- 
cion. It is doubtful whether the 
average layman even knows of the 
existence of such clause in the stand- 
ard policy. It is thus not surprising 
to find that lay juries are not easily 
persuaded that an insured’s rights 
are defeated simply because the risk 
has been increased by means within 
the control or knowledge of the in- 
sured. This view is rather clearly 
reflected in the number of reported 
decisions in which juries have re- 
solved such issue in favor of the 
insured, 

Where a risk has actually been 
increased, the assertion of such de- 
fense is beset by many difficulties. 
Of course, in every case, the primary 
question is—was there, in fact, an 
increase in hazard. The policy does 
not define what constitutes an in- 
crease in hazard and therefore, the 

{Continued on page 116) 
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WHAT’S “NEW” IN NEW JERSEY? swctem tures otcouse 


Last April, State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company began operating in the Garden State...and 
New Jersey became the forty-first state in the vast terri- 
tory served by the company. 

First step was acquisition of a ‘headquarters’ —office space 
in the new Styertown Development at Clifton. 

Next came the appointment and training of the advance guard 
of District Managers. 

Now comes the final phase—appointment and training of 
State Farm agents to sell State Farm’s automobile, life and fire 
insurance. Each new agent will operate as an independent busi- 
nessman in his community under a contract with State Farm. 


This is another in a series of advertisements to acquaint you with 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Home 
Office, Bloomington, Illinois. If you want to know more about any aspect 
of State Farm operations, simply write: “Director of Public Relations.” 


Shown above is the vanguard of the agency force — those field 
force and staff members appointed up to August 15. 

Duane M. Paul, New Jersey State Director, says: “‘Our ob- 
jective is to build a New Jersey agency force second to none, 
All our people have unlimited opportunities for satisfaction, 
earnings and advancement.” 


Entering New Jersey is one more step in State Farm’s 
carefully-planned expansion program—next step, New 
York. It’s the kind of dynamic growth you would expect 
from the company that insures more automobiles than 
any other company in the world. 
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Increase of Hazard—Continued 


determination not only depends 
upon the facts of each case, but is 
necessarily subject to a wide variety 
of intangibles and imponderables. 
The problem is further complicated 
by the time element. Generally 
speaking, temporary and minor 
changes in the risk, found in the 
general busy life of the current 
scene, must be realistically dis- 
carded. Yet the fact that the dura- 
tion of the increase of risk is short 
does not necessarily exclude a situa- 
tion where manifestly the insured, 
having full control, knowingly al- 


. averages more than $500.00 in 


lows the risk to be enlarged; for 
example, where the insured know- 
ingly allows a dangerous substance, 
such as an explosive, to be brought 
into the insured premises, and per- 
mits it to remain there even for a 
short period. 

Certainly it would offend no 
principle of justice or morality to say 
that the insured under these circum- 
stances should not be permitted to 
recover if a loss occurred while such 
explosive were present, particularly 
if the loss were directly due to such 
explosive. The test in each case 
must be whether, as a matter of fact, 
the risk was basically altered. In 
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passing, it should be observed that 
if the hazard is actually increased, 
let us say by the presence of a 
dangerous substance, it is not neces- 
sary to show a causal connection be- 
tween the alteration of the risk and 
the loss. The insurance is sus- 
pended during the time the risk is 
increased. 


Still Suspended 


Reverting again to the example 
of the introduction of an explosive, 
if it should appear that a fire de- 
veloped in the premises during the 
time the explosive material was 
there, the insurance is still sus- 
pended even though the explosive 
did not in any way contribute to 
the loss. This principle was _par- 
ticularly well exemplified in Kene- 
fick vs. Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Society, 103 S.W. 957, a 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. There, railroad contrac- 
tors, who ordinarily stored dynamite 
in a magazine far from their place 
of business, nevertheless were re- 
quired to store a shipment of dyna- 
mite on the insured premises. A fire 
broke out during the time the dyna- 
mite was so stored. The firemen 
were successful in extinguishing the 
fire before it reached the dynamite 
which was not at all involved in the 
loss. Yet the Supreme Court of 
Missouri held that the coverage was 
suspended because the risk was in- 
creased by means within the con- 
trol or knowledge of the insured 
and the loss occurred during that 
period. : 

While this principle is sustained 
as a matter of law, it is extremely 
difficult to convince a jury of the 
validity of the defense where the 
circumstance so increasing the risk, 
did not actually cause the loss, or 
contribute to such loss. Certainly 
in the eyes of a jury, if the mere 
existence of the circumstance in- 
creasing the hazard in no way con- 
tributed to the loss, the jurors will 
find it difficult to see why the insured 
should be defeated because of a 
circumstance which, to them, had 
nothing to do with the loss. In such 
cases if mere sympathy produces a 
verdict for the insured, the insurer 
must hope that a court of review 
will set such verdict aside and apply 
such law as the facts warrant. 
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Having in mind that the test in 
each case is simply whether the haz- 
ard was increased, it is interesting 
to take inventory of some circum- 
which have been held to 
constitute an actual increase of 
hazard. For example, changes in 
use of part of a barber shop to a 
cleaning establishment where a 
boiler and steam apparatus were 
used, Rizzuto vs. National Research 
Insurance Co., 6 F&C Cases 1027; 
failure to repair a building which, 
because of the elements, partially 
exposed the interior, Goldman vs. 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. 7 
F&C Cases 932; the change of the 
use of a building from a warehouse 
into a plywood manufacturing plant, 
Pearl Assurance Co. vs. Southern 
Wood Products Company, 7 F&C 
Cases 1043; the illegal use of an 
alcohol still, Miller vs. Union As- 
surance Society, 39 Fed. 2d 25; 
Cofarro vs. Queen Insurance Co. 
216 N.Y.S. 564; the storing of dyna- 
mite, Kenefick vs. Norwich Union 
Fire Insurance Co., 103 S.W. 957; 
the storage of lime in the basement 
of a public school building, where 
rain water flooding into the base- 
ment coming into contact with the 
lime, caused a fire, School Dist. etc. 
vs. German Insurance Co., 64 N.W. 
527; the use of a barn for holding 
public dances where stoves were 
brought in for heating and cooking, 
Spinner vs. Concordia Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., 249 N.W. 886; the 
insured’s failure, after knowledge, to 
stop painters from using a torch to 
remove exterior paint, First Con- 
gregational Church vs, Holyoke 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 33 N.E. 
572; allowing gasoline to flood upon 
the floor, Hyman vs. Caledonian 
Insurance Co., 111 S.W. 2d 617; 
the destruction of insured mer- 
chandise during a public auction by 
a sheriff where the policy covered 
merchandise in ‘a store occupied 
by the assured,” Rice vs. Tower, 67 


Mass. 426. 


stances 


A Mater of Law 


These cases show the great va- 
riety of circumstances where the 
defense has been successfully as- 
serted. In some of these cases the 
finding was by a jury, in others the 
circumstances were so flagrant that 
the courts, as a matter of law, found 
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that the hazard had been increased. 
In the Missouri Supreme Court’s 
opinion in the Kenefick case, to 
which I have already referred, it was 
said (103 S.W. 957, 962) : 
“It would be a startling proposition 
if tons of dynamite and other forms 
of explosive would not be said to be 
‘material’ to an insurance ‘risk.’ No 
judge would have to take the opin- 
ion of twelve men on. that point.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) 

Where the circumstances are ex- 
treme, the courts, as might be ex- 


pected, have realistically deter- 
mined, as a matter of law, that the 
circumstances actually constituted 
an increase of hazard, thus suspend- 
ing insurance coverage. Of course, 
such determinations have been made 
only where the breach was so flag- 
rant that all reasonable minds would 
that there had been an in- 
crease in the hazard. The courts 
have acted with marked uniformity 
in the many cases which involve the 
presence of illicit alcohol stills. In 
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such cases the courts rather gener- 
ally accept the principle, as a matter 
of law, that the presence of the still 
constitutes an increase in the risk. 
(Colker vs. Conn. Fire Insurance 
Co., 7 S.W. 2d 502; Schaffer vs. 
Hampton Farmers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., 235 N.W. 618; Patri- 
otic Insurance Company vs. Fran- 
ciscus, 55 Fed. 2d 844; Miller vs. 
Union Assurance Society Ltd., 39 
Fed. 2d, 25; Taverna vs. Palatine 
Insurance Co., 238 N.Y.S. 389; and 
Cofarro vs. Queen Insurance Co., 
216 N.Y.S. 564). 

[ strongly recommend that, if the 
facts fairly present a case where it 
should be determined as a matter of 
law that the risk was increased, that 
the insurance counsel adopt the pre- 
cept of “never say die.” Once he 
has his teeth in this critical aspect 
of the case, he should hang on to 
it doggedly until the matter has been 
reviewed by the highest available 
court of review. 


Successful Defense 


There is an imposing array of 
cases where juries have refused to 
believe that the hazard was in- 
creased. Considering only cases of 
recent vintage, we find the follow- 
ing examples where the defense was 
unsuccessfully asserted: where 
liquor was served in an establish- 
ment intended primarily as a res- 
taurant, Boston Insurance Co. vs. 
Read, 210 S.W. 2d 115; where 
liquor and gambling were permitted 
in a restaurant, Firemen’s Insurance 
Co. vs. Smith, 180 Fed. 2d, 371; 
where a barn was converted into a 
livery stable, Emery vs, Lititz Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., 6 F&C 
Cases 597; where the use of the 
insured premises was changed to 
tenant occupancy as distinct from 
owner occupancy, Continental In- 
surance Co. vs. Johnson, 6 F&C 
Cases 796; where the insured al- 
lowed a substantial portion of the 
roof to be open, Central Manufac- 
turers Mutual vs. Cheek, 5 F&C 
Cases 337, 

The insurance counsel’s task is 
far from finished simply by estab- 
lishing that the risk was actually 
increased. As was noted earlier, it 
must still be established that the 
risk was increased by means within 
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the control or knowledge of the in- 
sured. One of the first vexing ques- 
tions is whether the phrase ‘‘con- 
trol or knowledge” is to be con- 
strued in the conjunctive or in the 
alternative. In other words, must 
the insurer establish that the in- 
sured had both knowledge and con- 
trol, or has the insurer made out 
a case by establishing that the in- 
sured had either knowledge or con- 
trol? I am of the personal opinion 
that the better reasoned decisions, 
and, indeed, a reasonable construc- 
tion of the clause, permit the de- 
fense to be established after the 
insurer has demonstrated that the in- 
sured had either knowledge or con- 
trol, Goldman vs. Piedmont Fire 
Insurance Co., 7 F&C Cases 932; 
School Dist. etc. vs. German Insur- 
ance Co., 64 N.W. 527; Spinner vs. 
Concordia Mutual Fire Insurance, 
249 N.W. 886; First Congregational 
Church vs, Holyoke Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., 33 N.E. 572; Miller 
vs. Union Assurance Society, 39 
Fed. 2d 25. However, it must be 
recognized that there is a substan- 
tial line of authority holding that the 
insurer must establish both knowl- 
edge and control on the part of the 
insured, Hodge vs. Travelers Fire 
Ins. Co., 16 N.J. Super. 258, 263; 
Krieg vs. Phoenix Ins. Co. (Ct. 
E. & A.), 116 N.J.L., 467, 474; 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins, Co. 
vs. Bachmann, 285 U.S. 112, 116; 
Patriotic Ins. Co. vs. Franciscus, 
8 Cir. 55 F.2d 844, 847; Royal Ex- 
change Assurance of London vs. 
Thrower, D.C. Ga. 240 Fed. 811, 
814, affd. 5 Cir, 246 Fed. 768, 772; 
North British. Mercantile Ins. Co. 
vs. Union Stock Yard Co., 120 Ky. 
465, 87 S.W. 285, 287 (Ky. Ct. 
App.) ; Commercial Union Fire Ins. 
Co. vs. Capouano, 55 Ga. App. 566, 
190 S.E. 815, 816 affd. 185 Ga, 303, 
194 S.E. 521 (Ga. Sup. Ct.) ; Schaf- 
fer vs. Hampton Farmers Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., 183 Minn. 101, 235 
N.W. 618; Smith vs. Penn Town- 
ship Mutual Fire Assn., 323 Pa. 
93; Bitonti vs. National Liberty Ins. 
Co., 96 Pa. Super. Ct. 521. 

Those who would argue in favor 
of the conjunctive interpretation 
rely strongly upon cases which glibly 
use the phrase “knowledge and con- 
trol” even though the precise ques- 
tion of the conjunctive or the al- 
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ternative interpretation was not a 
real issue in the case, nor directly 
passed upon. The lack of uniform- 
ity in the cases derives in part from 
the fact that it is difficult for courts 
to accept the concept that an insured 
can have “control” of a situation if 
he has no “knowledge” of it. 

I believe that the courts which 
have required the conjunctive inter- 
pretation of the clause, even though 
they may not articulately express the 
point, have in mind that the insurer 
prove that the insured had both 
knowledge and control of the means 
whereby the hazard was actually 
increased, as distinct from mere 
subjective knowledge on the part of 
the insured that his act or conduct 
would in fact increase the risk. If 
the reasoning and rule were other- 
wise, the insured, simply by taking 
the witness stand and testifying that 
he did not know that the particular 
circumstances increased the risk, 
could largely defeat the insurer in 
almost every case. It would be very 
easy for an insured to testify that 
“he did not know the gun was 
loaded.” 

Under circumstances where to a 
skilled and learned person, the 
danger might be well apparent, 
some less skilled insured might 
truthfully be without subjective 
knowledge that his act had increased 
the risk. This poses the very basic 
question—is the insurer’s liability, 
under such circumstances, to be 
predicated upon the insured’s sub- 
jective knowledge and information ? 
It is not reasonable to believe that 
the insurer’s obligation was meant 
to depend upon such an insecure and 
variable circumstance as the in- 
sured’s subjective knowledge. It 
seems to me that if the facts show 
that an insured had knowledge of 
the means whereby the hazard was 
increased, even though he did not 
know that such means carried 
the seeds of potential danger, such 
knowledge is all that is required to 
suspend coverage of the policy. 

A second aspect of the “control 
or knowledge” question involves an 
approach from a different angle, 
and to me is the most favorable to 
the insurer’s position. We are fre- 
quently met by the contention that 
the insured must be in possession of 
actual knowledge of the circum- 
stances increasing the hazard. How- 





ever, many courts of high repute 
have indicated that actual knowl- 
edge is not required, but that the 
insurer has established the element 
or knowledge if it is proved that the 
insured, if he had exercised reason- 
able care, would have had knowl- 
edge of the inherent danger of the 
circumstances. 

To me, this is a reasonable view, 
and one consistent with a fair inter- 
pretation of the clause. The insurers 
would derive but little protection 
from this clause if an insured were 
permitted, in the face of a question- 
able situation, to stand idly by, and 
not lift a finger to determine whether 
the circumstance was potentially 
dangerous. This idea is not incon- 
sistent with the underlying premise 
of fire insurance, that an insured’s 
rights will not be defeated simply 
because the fire was caused by his 
negligence. It is an idea which is 
strictly limited in application to the 
“increase of hazard” clause. 

This question is particularly fresh 
in my mind because it may be the 
turning point in a case presently 
pending with which I have had some 
contact. The insured entered into a 
contract with a company which was 
doing experimental work for the 
Ordnance Department of the Army. 
The research company was tr: ing to 
perfect an incendiary mixture which, 
after having been compressed into 
small pellets, was to be used to 
energize fuel for flame throwers for 
the United States Chemical Corps. 
This formula, which was described 
as an incendiary mixture, was to be 
compressed as I said, into small 
pellets. The research company, seek- 
ing only a machine to do the phys- 
ical work of compressing, persuaded 
the insured to permit the experi- 
mental mixture to be made into 
pellets on one of its machines, known 
as a tablet press, 

A few hours after this processing 
started, there was a terrific explosion 
in the building of the insured, re- 
sulting in a tragic loss of many lives 
and complete destruction of the 
building. The tablet press, weighing 
several tons, was literally torn from 
its foundation and thrown several 
feet from its original location. There 
was a crater found where the ex- 
perimental mixture had been placed 
which was within a foot or two from 
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Increase of Hazard—Continued 


the press. It appeared that the mix- 
ture, which was being pressed into 
pellets, had somehow exploded. In 
a suit for declaratory judgment, the 
insurer invoked the “increase of 
hazard” clause contending that the 
hazard was increased by means 
within the knowledge or control of 
the insured. 

The insured contended that they 
did not know that the experimental 
mixture was dangerous and in fact, 
said that they were informed by the 
research company’s chemist that 
experiments with the mixture had 


demonstrated that it was not hazard- 
ous and that it would not explode. 
The research company also informed 
officials of the insured that the ex- 
act percentages of the chemicals com- 
prising the mixture was a military 
secret and could not be revealed. The 
first trial resulted in a hung jury, the 
jury having been requested to bring 
in a general verdict. At the first 
trial, the court instructed the jury 
in accordance with our request that 
it was incumbent upon the insurance 
companies to prove that the insured 
knew, or by the exercise of ordinary 
care should have known, that the 
hazard was increased. At the second 
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trial, the case was submitted to the 
jury solely on special interrogatories. 

This time the court instructed the 
jury to find for the insured if the 
jury believed that the circumstances 
increased the hazard, and _ that 
such circumstances were within the 
knowledge or control of the insured. 
We objected to such instruction and 
insisted that it be modified so that 
the jury would find for the insurers 
if they believed that the insured had 
knowledge, or control, or in_ the 
exercise of reasonable care, would 
have had knowledge, of the increase 
of hazard. The court refused to 
accept such modification. The jury 
answered the first interrogatory in 
the affirmative, saying that the haz- 
ard was increased. The second and 
third interrogatories were answered 
in the negative, resulting in findings 
that the increase of hazard was not 
within either the knowledge or con- 
trol of the insured. 

On motion for new trial, we 
reargued the importance of the 
modified instruction which we had 
tendered. The court finally recog- 
nized the reality and justice of such 
contention, and, set aside the verdict 
and has granted a new trial. The 
importance of such qualification of 
the “knowledge” element will be of 
particular importance in the re-trial 
of this The view thus an- 
nounced by the court should be of 
considerable help to insurance 
counsel, since in most cases where 
increase of hazard is involved, the 
insured can not easily divorce him- 
self from the knowledge element, if 
the insurer can show that the in- 
sured, simply by the exercise of 
ordinary care, should have known 
of the increased danger. The view 
for which we contended is sup- 
ported by Patriotic Insurance Co. of 
America vs. Franciscus, 55 Fed. 2d 
844, and Hodge vs, Travelers Fire 
Insurance Co. 84 Atl. 2d 552. 

The troublesome element of 
knowledge is frequently found in 
situations where the insured has 
leased his property to a tenant and 
the tenant has been guilty of some 
act which actually increased the 
hazard. In these cases, the courts 
have consistently followed the rule 
that the rights of the insured lessor 
are not defeated unless the insurer 
can prove that the lessor, knew, or 
in the exercise of ordinary care, 


case, 
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should have known, of the circum- 
stance which increased the hazard. 
This is not an unreasonable view. 
Since a great part of our fire under- 
writing involves insurance on prop- 
erty which is leased to others, it is 
difficult to justify the defeat of the 
insured lessor’s rights unless he 
knew of the circumstances. 

However, such situations are 
equally subject to the qualification 
that the insured must be defeated if, 
by the exercise of ordinary care, he 
should have known of his tenant’s 
impropriety. In this connection, it 
does not appear to be necessary that 
the insured knew of all of the impli- 
cations of the tenant’s acts. For 
example, in the Spinner case to 
which I have referred, the Supreme 
Court of Michigan denied recovery 
to an insured owner of a barn, who 
leased the barn for weekly dances. 
The evidence showed that the lessee 
brought in stoves for heating and 
cooking. The evidence did not 
specifically show that the insured 
knew that the stoves would be 
brought in, but he did know that the 
barn was to be used for dances. The 
court held that the mere knowledge 
of the general use of the barn for 
holding dances, a purpose foreign to 
the original use of the barn, was 
sufficient to suspend the insurance. 

When the defense of increase of 
hazard is asserted, the insurance 
counsel generally finds that the in- 
sured counters not only with a denial 
that the hazard was increased, but 
also with the alternative affirmative 
defense that the increase of hazard 
was expressly permitted by a work 
and materials clause. Many fire 
policies today, custom tailored for 
various industries, add by endorse- 
ment, permission for the insured to 
use the premises for such uses as are 
usual and incidental to the occupancy 
described in the policy. In some 
states this so-called short form of 
work and materials clause has been 
enlarged so as to grant permission 
to the insured not only to use the 
premises for any purpose usual and 
incidental to the business, but also 
to bring into the premises such 
materials as are usual or incidental 
to the occupancy of the insured, and 
in such quantities as are needed by 
the exigencies of the insured’s 
business. 

Taken all in all, because of the 
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variety in factual circumstances, 
each case will necessarily have to be 
judged upon its own facts. When 
the insurer is confronted with cir- 
cumstances which, when tested 
realistically, have materially altered 
the risk from the one originally 
undertaken, the insurer should suffer 
no disparagement in public opinion, 
or in the eyes of the law, for assert- 
ing this defense. No reasonable 
minded person would say that an 
insurer should pay a loss occasioned 
under circumstances materially dif- 
ferent from the original risk to 
which the insurer’s acceptance was 





given, and upon which the premium 
was based. The underwriting of 
such altered risk is a new and a 
different contract, intended neither 
by the insurer nor the insured. In 
most cases the major hurdle is the 
question whether the hazard was 
actually increased, for in few of such 
cases will the insured be able to 
successfully establish that he did not 
have knowledge, or that if he had 
exercised ordinary care, he would 
not have been warned of the danger. 
In cases where knowledge is so 
established, it will seldom appear that 
the assured did not also have control. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JUNE 30, 1955 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Catt cancm —____.__$ 3,807,806.80 Reserve for Losses —_._$ 16,918,000.49 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 953,829.49 Reserve for Loss Expenses__._.._—-1,516,210.00 
Bonds and Stocks_ —__—._ 155,874,898.18 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 53,802,706.05 
Interest due and accrued. 167,388.93 Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 2,043,389.98 


Agents ond Departmental Funds held under 


Reinsurance 
Balances 


ial 4,752,931.47 Teeee6 ce 46,099, 196.88 
—__....__ 3,086,000.00 All other Liobiilties___._. 830,582.01 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools _____._._ 8,922, 570.24 Cepitel _....__.§_._—- 1§,000,000.00 


All other Assets__ 


Real Estate — 

ao . 1,447,167.79 Net Surplus —_. -«8}0,8 78,547.56 

Total admitted Assets_$179,012,592.90 Tetel _________$179,012,592.90 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $95,878,547.56 


Securities corried ot $3,290,509 in the obove statement ore deposited os required by low. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. COMPANY OF PITTS3URGH, PA. 


JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 
a . Reserve for Losses__._ —™- $ 1,767,552.29 Cosh 
Mortgage Loons on Reo! Estate Reserve for Loss Expenses. 158,410.00 
Bonds ond Stocks. 1 617.3 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,990,152.03 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
$ 680,023.96 Reserve for Losses___-—_$ 1,767,552.29 
Bonds ond Stocks. SS s:13,043,1 57.07 Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 158,410.00 
Interest due and occrued___ 30,204.44 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,621,178.24 
Interest due ond occrued 5 Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 218,210.00 Agents ond Deportments Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 217,010.00 
Agents ond Deportmentol All other Liabilities 16,647.11 Bolonces 949,089.76 All other Liabilities. ~ 143,355.35 

Bolances — . 1.52 : 

7 Real Estote —___ 66,000.00 Cepitel _..........__—s-_ 1,000,000.00 
Reol Estote —__ 0 Capite! ______________ 1,000,000.00 All other Assets___ 73,741.45 Net Surplus___ sé 934,710.80 
All other Assets. . 223,026.88 Net Surplus caine 5,818,003.14 ————— aa REE TEN 


Total admitted Assets__$15,842,216.68 Tete) 838, 842,216.48 
Total admitted Assets__$14,968,974.57 Tete —___ $16, 968,974.37 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,818,003.14 


Securities corried at $795,921 in the obove statement ore deposited as required by low. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,934,710.80 


Securities corried ot $1,822,477 in the cbove statement are deposited as required by low. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. OF CANADA 


JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cash seis $ 414,063.82 Reserve for Losses___ $ 4,797,641.93 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 41,12 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 429,970.00 Cash $ 16,050.06 Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses_$ 3,863.32 
Bonds ond Stocks. 7 5.3 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,257,483.80 Sends and Sock 404,720.00 Cepitel _ 100,000.00 
Interest due ond occrved__ 5.93 Reserve for Toxes ond Expenses 593,570.00 interest Due ond Accrued 2,904.58 Net Surplus 350,415.93 
————_——_ nn end ie | nh one ieee Se 

All other Assets... 169,171.28 


LIABILITIES 


Net Surplus 17,166,794.95 Total admitted Assets $454,279.25 Tetel ____ $454,279.25 
Total admitted Assets__$41,307,391.32 ee 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,166,794.95 


Securities corried ot $2,754,310 in the obove stotement are deposited as required by low. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $450,415.93 
Securities carried ot $55,802 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK OF NEWARK, N. J. 


JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ee $ 1,192,957.75 Reserve for Losses___._ __$ 18,266,637.50 Cash $ 1,029,385.81 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 52,668.63 Reserve for Loss Expenses__._.._-.  1,878,775.00 Mortgage Loans on Reol Estote 447,012.98 
Bonds ond Stocks —— 46,831,032.27 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,818,502.75 Bonds ond Stocks_____._.__._ 5, 260,072.59 
Interest due ond accrued 129,074.23 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,428,986.73 interest due ond occrued. 124,846.78 


Agents ond Deportmental Funds held under Reinsurance Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
Bolances 4, 448,971.92 Treoties ——____ 263,540.22 Bolonces LL  4,616,631.15 i 


Treaties 704,439.64 
Equity in Morine and Foreign All other Liobilities______ 113,860.34 


Insurance Pools — 


Reserve for Losses__—___$ 22,479,011.00 
Reserve for Loss Expenses.___— 2,240,947.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 17,323,404.31 
Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 1,245,916.41 


Equity in Marine and Foreign All other Liabilities___ 181,720.92 
——— 131,211.80 Copitel__...._______ 2,000,000.00 Insurance Pools 131,211.80 Capital 2,000,000.00 


All other Assets___.__ — 191,657.78 Net Surplus__.____-« 14,207,271.84 All other Assets______ 342,316.04 Net Surplus ______15,776,037.87 
Total admitted Assets__$52,977,574.38 Ttetel —______._$52,977,$74.38 Total admitted Assets___$61,951,477.15 DO a 51 PSI AIT1S 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,207,271.84 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $17,776,037.87 
Securities corried at $4,440,750 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. Securities corried ot $1,692,141 in the above statement ore deposited as required by low. 
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120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Iilinois 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


South Canadian Departments 
12 ret eens Fereign Department 800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 102 Meiden Lene, New York 5, New York oak tines Mana 8, 4. 
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Automobile Liability: 
Question |. 


(a) What is meant by financial re- 
sponsibility laws? 

(b) Explain the omnibus clause. 
(c) Why is it good practice to have 
the automobile liability and other 
public liability policies in the same 
company ? 

(d) What is an assigned risk plan? 
Answer: (a) Financial responsibil- 
ity laws are designed to make sure 
that a driver can pay for the lia- 
bilities he may incur. Generally 
after an accident a driver is re- 
quested to file proof of financial 
responsibility so that if he causes 
any property damage or bodily in- 
jury, the state is sure that the driver 
is able to meet the resultant costs. 
In most states an insurance policy 
is sufficient proof of financial re- 
sponsibility. 

(b) The omnibus clause, or the 
other drivers clause, broadens the 
policy to cover any one driving the 
insured’s car with the permission of 
the insured. Thus if an accident 
occurs when anyone is driving the 
car with the permission of insured, 
property damage liability, bodily in- 
jury liability and, if purchased, med- 
ical payments coverage applies. 

(c) It is good practice to have the 
automobile liability and other public 
liability policies in the same company 
because one policy takes up where 
the other leaves off and it may be 
difficult in some cases to define under 
which policy the loss is covered. For 
instance the auto policy includes un- 
loading and loading of the vehicle, 
and the manufacturers and contrac- 
tors policy includes pick up and 
delivery but not loading or unload- 
ing of a vehicle. It is very hard to 
define when loading or unloading 
ends and pick up and delivery be- 
gins. If the two mentioned policies 
are in separate companies, each may 


of the Month 


The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given the students of the Survey of Insurance Contracts 
course conducted by the School of Insurance, Ins. Society of N. Y. 


deny liability, if they are in the 
same company there is no problems 
because either way the company is 
liable for the loss. 

(d) An assigned risk plan is a plan 
by which someone who needs insur- 
ance but is unable to get it because 
of his occupational hazard or poor 
record may get it. If the person has 
been turned down by two companies 
within sixty days before applying 
to the plan he is eligible. The plan 
is formed by all of the companies 
writing the type of insurance and is 
administered by representatives of 
the companies. The risks under the 
plan are allotted to the various com- 
panies on the basis of their volume 
of business. The rates are higher 
and anyone convicted of a felony or 
who has a record of ignoring traffic 
laws need not be granted insurance 
under the plan. 


Public Liability: 
Question 2. 


(a) What is grantors liability? 
(b) Explain the term “aggregate 
limit” as used in the property dam- 
age portion of a manufacturer’s and 
contractor’s policy. 

(c) Explain the following terms: 
1. Contractual liability. 

2. Contractor’s protective liability. 
3. Completed operations coverage. 
Answer: (a) Grantor’s liability 
covers the liability imposed on the 
assured arising out of a condition 
in property formerly owned by the 
assured but which he has now relin- 
quished all interest in or control 
over. It is included in the 
policies at no extra premium and 
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protects the assured for any claims 
in connection with property formerly 
owned. 
(b) The aggregate limit on the 
property damage portion of the man- 
ufacturer’s and contractor’s policy 
is the total amount or maximum 
limit that the insuring company will 
be liable for during the policy term. 
The basic limit on the manufac- 
turer’s and contractor’s is $5,000 
per accident and $25,000 aggregate 
for property damage. Thus the com- 
pany will only be liable for $25,000 
total on property damage, and when 
the total of all property damage 
accidents in a policy year exceed 
$25,000 the company is not liable. 
(c) (1) Contractual lability or as- 
sumed liability is the liability which 
someone agrees to assume by written 
agreement with others. Thus if a 
tenant agrees to indemnify the land- 
lord for any damage to the landlord’s 
property, the tenant has taken upon 
himself this liability by reason of a 
written agreement, the lease to the 
premises. The contractual liability 
portion of the policy covers. 
(2) Contractor's protective liability 
is the liability an owner or contrac- 
tor may be held liable for due to 
work performed for him by others. 
The owners and contractors pro- 
tective portion of the policy covers 
the assured for work done for him 
by independent contractors. 
(3) Completed operations coverage 
provides protection for the liabilities 
for which the assured may be liable 
after operations performed by the 
assured are completed. This cover- 
age applies mainly to contractors or 
installers of service operations. Lia- 
bility arising out of tools, unin- 
stalled equipment, unused or aban- 
doned equipment is not covered. 
Question 3. 
Explain how the interest of an owner 


can be covered in the following cases. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 

(a) Tenant is a manufacturer and 
occupies two floors in a six floor 
building. 

(b) Tenant is a manufacturer and 
occupies entire building. 

(c) Tenant is rated as an art gallery 
and occupies one floor in a four 
story building. 

(d) Tenant is rated as a bank and 
occupies entire building. 

Answer: (a) He can purchase an 
owners’, landlords’ and Tenants’ 
policy for the whole building in his 
name as owner. 

or he can purchase an Owners’, 
Landlords’ and Tenants’ policy for 
the portion occupied for the man- 
ufacturing and be added to the 


Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
policies of the other tenants, if any, 
for a 10% increase on the tenants’ 
policies. 

(b) He can purchase a landlord’s 
protective owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ policy at 50% of the rate 
usually applicable to him because 
his entire premises are rented to 
one tenant. 

He cannot be added to the manu- 
facturer’s policy. 

(c) He can buy an owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ policy covering 
the whole building. 

or he can be added to the owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ policy of the 
art gallery and of the other tenants 
for a 10% increase. 
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Service does Pay 


Says a Pearl-American Agent in North- 

eastern Ohio. This is his story: “For 

some time I had been trying to convince 

a wealthy manufacturing acquaintance of 

mine that he should let me make a com- 

plete survey of his insurance needs. He 

was friendly but I got nowhere. One day 

he phoned and said he wanted me to 

write a policy on a new fur coat and 

diamond ring which he had just bought 

for his wife. I knew he was the kind of a person who should 

have a Personal Property Floater so I said to him, Mr. Blank 

I'll be glad to bind coverage on a temporary basis but much as 

| appreciate the business I cannot in fairness to you write the 

coverage permanently without first examining all of your per- 

sonal policies to make certain that the policy you have asked 

me to write fits in with the policies you now have. To make a 

long story short, he was so impressed by my willingness to turn 

down business rather than sacrifice a business principle that I, 

with the help of your field man, wound up making a complete 

survey, not only of his personal business but his entire plant.” 

P.S.—The personal survey disclosed six separate Jewelry and 
Fur Floater policies! 


Every Pearl-American Agent has at his command the facilities 
of one of the world’s greatest companies. We invite your inquiry. 


WE BELIEVE 


the properly qualified “Independent” local agent can best SERVE the 
insuring public. Unlike the “‘Captive’’ agent he is free to utilize the in- 
surance facilities of the world. In the present and continuing struggle 
between ‘‘Independent”’ and ‘“‘Captive”’ agents it is important that this 
capacity of THE “Independent Local Agent’ to SERVE be emphasized 
again and again. This series of twelve actual stories of everyday service 
rendered by ‘“‘Independent”’ agents is published in that spirit. Reprints 
are available without cost or obligation. 
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(d) He can buy an owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ policy in his name 
at 50% of the usual rate. 

or he can be added to the Owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ policy of the 
tenant for 10% additional. 


Workmen's Compensation: 

Question 4. 
(a) Explain Section 1 (a) or Para- 
graph 1 (a) in a compensation pol- 
icy. 
(b) Explain Section 1 (b) or Para- 
graph 1 (b) in a compensation 
policy. 
(c) Explain occupational disease 
coverage in a New York Compen- 
sation policy. 
(d) Explain the $50,000 limit un- 
der Paragraph 1 (b) ina New York 
Compensation Policy. 


Answer: (a) Section la covers the 
amounts an insured may be required 
to pay as benefits to an employee in 
accordance with the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. In accordance with 
the workmen’s compensation law if 
an employee who comes under the 
law is injured or contracts sickness 
arising out of and in the course 
of his work the employer may be- 
come liable to pay the employee 
benefits as described in the law. 
Section 1A covers any benefits due 
by an employer under this law. 
(b) Section 1b covers the employer's 
liability to his employees, and in- 
cludes both any liability for which 
the assured becomes liable to recover 
amounts that third parties have 
payed to the employee of the insured, 
and liability which the insured may 
have toward the employee which 
does not come under the workmen’s 
compensation law. 
(c) Occupational diseases are cov- 
ered under the workmen’s compen- 
sation law and benefits are required 
to be payed to an employee for 
occupational diseases. There is no 
limit on the amount that may be 
payed an employee for occupational 
diseases under section la of the 
policy. The policy will pay whatever 
amounts the law states. 
(d) The $50,000 limit under the 
employer’s liability section of the 
policy in New York State puts a 
$50,000 limit on any payments the 
employer may become liable for due 
to disease which the employee may 
contact which is not covered under 
section la of the policy. Thus if 
the employer is held liable to an 
Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





employee for a disease which is not 
covered as an occupational disease 
under the workmen’s compensation 
law, the company will only pay up 


to $50,000. 
Burglary: 
Question 5. 


(a) What is meant by the co-insur- 
ance limit under a mercantile open 
stock policy. 

(b) Explain the coverage afforded 
under a paymaster robbery policy. 
(a) Under the open stock policy 
there is a co-insurance limit and a 
co-insurance percentage. The co-in- 
surance percentage is expressed as 
a percentage and the co-insurance 
limit is stated as a definite dollar 
amount. The assured must carry 
either the co-insurance percentage 
times his values or the coinsurance 
limit whichever is less in order to 
recover his full loss without penalty. 
Thus if values are $40,000, the co- 
insurance percentage is 50% and the 
limit is $10,000, the insured need 
carry only $10,000, not $20,000, to 
recover in full for his loss up to 
$10,000. It’s purpose is to make the 
insurance available to large insurer's 
without making premiums prohib- 
itive, yet obtain enough premium 
to cover losses. 

(b) The paymaster robbery covers 
robbery, which is _ face-to-face 
holdup, of payroll funds. The rob- 
bery may take place either on or off 
the premises but the robbery must 
take place either in the presence 
of a custodian on the premises or 
from a messenger off the premises 
and include the bag the money is in. 
Off premises, 10% may be applied 
to money other than payroll money. 
On premises, robbery of payroll 
money or checks from employees 
is also covered if a robbery of 
payroll occurs at the same time. 
Damage to premises due to peril 
insured against is also covered, Un- 
attended funds are excluded unless 
endorsed. 


Bonds: 
Question 6. 


(a) What is a bond? 

(b) What is a fidelity bond? 

(c) What is a surety bond? 

(d) Name the three parties to a 
bond. 

Answer: (a) A bond is an agree- 
ment where one party, the surety, 
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When competition is hot and fast you need to give 
yourself every advantage. The 132 year dividend 
paying record of the Worcester Mutual plus its 
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agrees to indemnify another party, 
the obligee, if a third party, the 
principal, performs or fails to per- 
form a certain act. It is not insur- 
ance so no losses are anticipated. 
A company merely lends its good 
name to guarantee the actions of an 
individual whose acts are covered 
under the bond. 

(b) A fidelity bond guarantees that 
something will not be done. The 
bond that covers fidelity of employ- 
ees to an employer is an example. 
(c) A surety bond is one which 


agrees that a certain action will take 
place. The bond that the 
faithful performance of duty by a 
public official is an example. 

(d) Three parties to a bond 
Principal—the one who actions the 
bond guarantees the one who may 
cause the loss under the bond. 
Obligee—the one to who receives 
the benefit of the bond, the one who 
receives the indemnity in case of loss, 
Surety—the company who guaran- 
tees the performance under the bond, 
the one who pays the indemnity. 


covers 
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P.O. 
Telephone Glencove 5-2156 roe 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


FRED C. COREY 


vy Corey is one of those rare 
beings — a “native son” of Cali- 
fornia, having been born in Pa- 
cific Beach in that state. He at- 
tended public schools in La Jolla 
and San Diego and graduated 
from the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


He started in the insurance and 
real estate business in April, 
1928, with a partner. The part- 
nership was dissolved in June, 
1936 and since that time he has 
operated by himself under the 
name of Fred C. Corey doing 
business as La Jolla Securities 
Company, the firm name under 
which he originally started. 


Back in the days when Fred first 
began representing us, Texas 
companies didn’t stand too high 
in California and it is gratifying 
to know that he had the cour- 
age to accept our contract and 
to stay with us all these years. 
Fortunately, the attitude of Cali- 
fornians is very different today. 
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ANY WELL INFORMED insurance 
salesman writing all lines on an ac- 
count basis can become a substantial 
Life insurance producer, according 
to Harry Potash of the 42nd Street 
office, New York City. 

Mr. Potash speaks with authority. 
This he demonstrated during recent 
summer months, when he sold his 
Fire and Casualty policyholders a 
total of close to $1,500,000 of Life 
insurance. 

“The most helpful words I can 
offer the busy general insurance 
agent who wants to protect his cli- 
ents with Life insurance as well as 
property insurance are: the more 
basic the need, the simpler the pres- 
entation and the larger the sale. 

“For a start, take a select group 
of your commercial risks in the same 
kind of business—storeowners, for 
example. You already have their 
confidence and know their financial 
position. Ask them: ‘Would you 
sell out for $100,000?’ Tell them: 
‘This is what you need.” You're safe 
in asstiming they really need Life 
insurance. They do. The difficulty 
is, no one has impelled them to act. 
You can. 

“Surprisingly, when you offer Life 
insurance to your clients, you'll not 
only be performing an_ essential 
service, but you'll be improving your 
Fire and Casualty production, too!” 


THE LOCATION of a small town office 
is important. I found it essential to 
move from an upstairs office to a 
ground floor location. We are on 
Main Street across from our largest 
bank and the courthouse. There is 
only one building between us and 
the post office. Hence, almost every- 
one in Covington has occasion to 
pass our office. I can stand at the 
door and be available for small talk 
or a quick check with a policyholder. 

“Many people in a small town 
think that insurance is insurance, 
and they drop into the handiest office 
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to get whatever coverage they re- 
quire. I want our office to be the 
handiest. 

“Our window fairly screams 
‘Frank E. Kinzer, Insurance.’ It is 
usually decorated with posters drawn 
by children for a home talent play, 
an ice cream supper at Dark Hollow, 
or an oyster stew at the church. 

“Because I am located near the 
bank, it is easy for friends there to 
direct prospects to me. When infor- 
mation is needed in a hurry to clinch 
a deal, it is the agent near at hand 
who gets the business. My proxim- 
ity to the courthouse also makes it 
easy for people in the courthouse— 
especially the clerk or his deputy— 
to direct business to us.”—Frank E. 
Kinzer, Covington, Virginia. 


Jack Kelly Says: 
A car owner loses con- 
trol of his car and 
strikes a large cargo 
the 
damages . . , $8,000! 
His auto property dam- | 
age cevers onty $5000. 
Could he have carried 
$10,000 for just a $1.00 
more premium? For 
the answer to this and 
all insurance questions 
See or Call 


JOHN W. KELLY 1228 ELM srt. 
Insurance Agency 5-6981 — 2.9822 


His series of newspaper advertise- 
ments, ‘Jack Kelly Says,'’ won for 
John W. Kelly of Manchester an 
award from the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference held recently in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 


“Do you EXPECT a suit of clothes 
you bought your five-year-old son 
to serve his needs at age ten? Are 
your clients in a ten-year class but 
wearing insurance protection de- 
signed for them five years ago? A 
simple telephone call will point out 
the solution. If they were dealing 
with a direct writer, they couldn’t 
expect to benefit from your well- 
considered advice. That’s why they 
rely on you.”—William G. Miller, 
Toronto. 


ONE MINUTE BEFORE MIDNIGHT, 
March 17, 1955, Fred C. Church and 
Company of Lowell, Massachusetts 
was apparently burned out of busi- 
ness. The Church agency and some 
sixty other tenants of a five-story, 
brick, wood-joisted building were 
total-loss victims of a million dollar 
fire. 

The only business papers of any 
consequence that survived the fire 
were contained in a four-hour fire- 
proof safe inside a brick vault. Every 
other essential paper was destroyed. 
Fortunately, the Church agency had 
had the foresight to acquire $10,000 
valuable papers coverage. 

The truism that insurance is a 
“paper” business was amply demon- 
strated by this incident. The agency 
is now engaged in drawing informa- 
tion from dailies provided by the 
companies it represents. The staff, 
increased for the purpose, is dupli- 
cating 70,000 expiration notices, 
18,000 insureds’ folders, 25,000 line 
cards. Many papers are proving 
virtually irreplaceable—correspond- 
ence files, inspection reports, ap- 
praisals of value, surveys and anal- 
yses, plans and photographs of 
insured plants, and other papers 
containing original notations. 


AN APT QUOTATION from John Rus- 
kin has struck the fancy of Ambrose 
Hardenbergh of John Street, New 
York City. The quotation: “It is 
unwise to pay too much, but it’s 
unwise to pay too little. When you 
pay too much, you lose a little 
money, that is all. When you pay 
too little, you sometimes lose every- 
thing, because the thing you bought 
is incapable of doing the thing you 
bought it to do. The common law 
of business balance prohibits paying 
a little and getting a lot. It can’t be 
done. If you deal with the lowest 
bidder, it’s well to add something 
for the risk you run. And if you 
can do that, you have enough to pay 
for something better.” 
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NUCLEAR MARINE 
INSTALLATIONS 


NUCLEAR POWERED VESSELS will not 
present insuperable difficulties to 
private insurance carriers, insurance 
executives told the Council of the 
International Union of Marine In- 
surance when it met recently in 
Monte Carlo. Percy Chubb, II, first 
vice president of the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters, 
stated that atomic installations are 
insurable, if properly safeguarded, 
up to the normal commercial limits. 


As with shore installations, the most 
serious problem is in regard to third 
party liability. 

According to the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America 
underwrote a package policy of pro- 
tection for workmen’s compensation, 
public and employer’s liability and 
product liability in connection with 
the nuclear reactors installed in the 
atomic submarines Nautilus and 
Seawolf constructed by the General 
Dynamics Corporation. The com- 
pany was the sole underwriter on 
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the Nautilus and the primary un- 
derwriter on the Seawolf. The In- 
surance Company of North America 
was also the leading participant on 
a business interruption policy cover- 
ing the possibility of a shut-down of 
General Dynamics’ Groton plant be- 
cause of atomic contamination. 


FLOOD AND DISASTER 
INSURANCE 


FLOOD AND DISASTER INSURANCE is 
a prime topic among governors 
and legislators in affected states. 
Senators Saltonstall and Kennedy 
of Massachusetts have filed legisla- 
tion in Congress and bills have also 
been filed in several state legisla- 
tures. Senator Fulbright of the 
Senate Banking Committee has an- 
nounced that special hearings will 
be held in the latter part of October 
to help draft a program of federal 
disaster insurance. Senator Lehman 
of New York was named to conduct 
the hearings. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Brokers is considering a 
research program to study the feasi- 
bility of providing flood coverage 
through the nationwide adoption of 
a truly all-risk policy. If funds be- 
come available for the study it will 
attempt to determine what premium 
would be necessary to allow private 
carriers to assume this liability. 

The formation of a Federal flood 
insurance corporation to provide 
flood damage insurance either on a 
direct or reinsurance basis was dis- 
cussed in Washington last week by 
insurance company executives and 
lending institution representatives 
meeting with Federal officials. The 
meeting was called by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and was 
the third such conference held by 
them since the resent Eastern floods 
in an attempt to explore the prob- 
lems involved in developing a pro- 
gram for insuring property against 
serious flood losses. Frank J. Meis- 
trell, Deputy HHFA Administrator, 
who chaired the meetings, said that 
any flood insurance program which 
might be developed should be pre- 
dicted on the greatest possible par- 
ticipation by the private insurance 
companies with the view in mind 
that if the program should prove 
feasible it would ultimately be ad- 
ministered exclusively by private 
industry. 
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“The Government has no desire 
or intention of going into the insur- 
ance business,” centinued Mr. Meis- 
trell. “All we in the Housing 
Agency want to do is to get a pro- 
gram of some sort started which will 
protect the American people against 
the uncertainties of devastating 
floods which overnight can wipe out 
all their earthly possessions. What 
we—private industry and Govern- 
ment, working together—are trying 
to achieve is to agree on the basic 
principles and then to try to work 
out a program to reach our common 
goal. Any program that might be 
evolved,” Mr. Meistrell said, “would 
be with the thought in mind that 
the Government should participate 
only to the extent that private in- 
dustry is unable to provide such 
insurance at the outset.” 


ATOMIC ACT 


A PLAN ANALOCOUS to the workmen’s 
compensation act was advocated to 
cover public liabilities in nuclear re- 
actor operations. The suggestion 
was made by William M. Cousins, 
Jr., assistant director of Armour 
Research Foundation of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, at the Atomic 
Industrial Forum’s meeting in 
Washington, D. C. Cousins recom- 
mended the passage of an “atomic 
compensation act” which would pro- 
vide for fixed damage payments to 
the public and a fixed limit of lia- 
bility for insurance companies. 

He pointed out that adequate pub- 
lic liability insurance currently is 
not available at reasonable rates and 
that many companies would prefer 
greater coverage. “The objective of 
any insurance plan must be to pro- 
tect both the general public and the 
reactor owner,” he said. Cousins 
admitted that several questions must 
be answered before the adoption of 
such legislation, including the assess- 
ment of damage and the calculation 
of maximum possible damage. 

Mathew Braideck, research direc- 
tor of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, speaking at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, said 
that it was only a matter of time 
before the industrialized use of 
atomic energy would be evaluated 
for insurance with adequate cover- 
age against major accidents and 
catastrophes. 
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WE AMERICANS are the world’s 
greatest builders of automobiles and 
superhighways, but our system of 
handling lawsuits arising from auto- 
mobile accidents is as old-fashioned 
as the original one-cylinder horseless 
carriage. This is the opinion, as ex- 
pressed in the October 22 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post, by a 
New York State Judge who has 
been on the bench for twenty years. 

Judge Hofstadter suggests that 
it is time to get automobile-accident 
lawsuits out of our over-burdened 


courts and to dispose of them in a 
sound and up-to-date manner pat- 
terned after the universally accepted 
system of workmen’s compensation. 
This would mean that anyone in- 
jured in such an accident would be 
assured of compensation within a 
short time and on the basis of estab- 
lished payment schedules adminis- 
tered by a state board, without re- 
gard for the question of who was at 
fault in the accident. Such a system 
would eliminate the risk that injured 
persons, after years of litigation, may 
get no compensation at all, and it 
would, in his opinion be fairer to all. 
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Questions and Answers 


Part III—General Education 


QUESTION 9. 


During the early months of 1954, 
when there was a vacancy in the 
U. S. Supreme Court as well as in 
several Federal District Courts, 
there was widespread discussion of 
problems involving Presidential ap- 
pointment of Federal judges. 

(a) Explain the (1) requirements 
of the Constitution with respect to 
appointments of Federal judges and 
Supreme Court justices, and (2) 
procedure usually followed in mak- 
ing the selection. 

(b) The Supreme Court of the 
United States has both original and 
appellate jurisdiction. 

(1) Explain the difference between 
these two types of jurisdiction, and 
(2) identify two types of cases over 
which the Supreme Court has origi- 
nal jurisdiction and three types of 
cases over which the Supreme Court 
has appellate jurisdiction, 

(c) Explain and illustrate the cir- 
cumstances under which cases first 
tried in County, District or other 
lower courts of a state may ulti- 
mately reach the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


Answer 


(a)(1) Judges of Federal courts 
and Supreme Court justices pro- 
vided for in Article III of the Con- 
stitution are appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Judges of legislative 
courts, created under other sections 
or provisions of the Constitution, 
are also appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate although Congress may by 
law provide for a different method 
of selecting judges of legislative 
courts. 

(2) In the selection of Supreme 
Court justices, the President has 
considerable discretion in making 
his choice although he may be in- 
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fluenced by his party leaders and 
certain interest groups in making 
his ultimate decision as to the name 
to submit to the Senate. Only on 
rare occasions has the Senate failed 
to confirm the President’s choice of 
Supreme Court justices. 

In the selection of Federal distr? .t 
judges, an entirely different pro- 
cedure is followed. It is here that 
the rule of “senatorial courtesy” 
must be observed if the President 
expects Senate approval of his ap- 
pointments. This means, in practice, 
that if judges are to be appointed 
to positions in states having senators 
of the President’s own party, the 
President must first ascertain the 
pleasure of the senior senator or the 
two senators of the state involved 
before submitting a name to the 
Senate. In the event he fails to 
appoint a judge whom these senators 
have approved, then other senators 
out of “courtesy” to their colleagues 
will generally refuse to confirm the 
appointment and another choice will 
have to be made. This often means 
that the actual choice of Federal 
district judges is made by the sena- 
tors of the President’s own party 
in those states wherein judical posi- 
tions are to be filled. 

In the case of all judicial appoint- 
ments, the Department of Justice 
conducts an investigation to ascer- 
tain certain facts which bear on the 
fitness of prospective appointees be- 
fore their names are sent to the 
Senate. 

(b)(1) Original jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court (and other 
courts) refers to “first’’ jurisdiction 
or the jurisdiction the Court assumes 
before the case is tried in another 
court. Appellate jurisdiction, on the 
other hand, is jurisdiction the Court 
has as the result of an appeal from 
another tribunal which heard 
the case at issue. 

(2) The Supreme Court of the 
United States has original jurisdic- 


has 


tion in two types of cases only ; those 
affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls and those in 
which a state shall be a party. 

The Supreme Court has appellate 
jurisdiction in all other cases or con- 
troversies referred to in Article III 
of the Constitution. Some of the 
most important are: Cases in law 
and equity arising under the Con- 
stitution, laws and treaties of the 
United States; cases to which the 
United States is a party; contro- 
versies between citizens of different 
states; admiralty and maritime 
cases ; and controversies between cit- 
izens of a state and citizens or sub- 
jects of foreign states. 

(c) Cases tried in one of the lower 
state courts referred to in the 
question generally reach the United 
States Supreme Court as the result 
of a succession of appeals. First, it 
is essential that opportunities for 
appeals within the state where trial 
begins be exhausted before an appeal 
is taken to the United States Su- 
preme Court. Thus a case tried ina 
state district court may first be ap- 
pealed to a state superior court, or 
other intermediate court of appeals, 
and thence to that state’s supreme 
court. The case must be reviewed by 
the state supreme court, as a general 
rule, before it will be accepted for re- 
view by the United States Supreme 
Court. The line of appeal from the 
state supreme court runs directly 
to the United States Supreme Court 
and does not extend through any 
of the lower Federal courts. Many 
cases decided by state supreme 
courts cannot be appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court at all. 
Only those involving Federal ques- 
tions or coming within the categories 
of cases and controversies over which 
the Constitution gives the Supreme 
Court appellate jurisdiction may be 
appealed. Even within these cate- 
gories, the United States Supreme 
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Court has considerable discretion 
to grant or refuse an appeal. 

In those cases where state courts 
have assumed jurisdiction and one 
or both parties to a proceeding in- 
sist that jurisdiction rests with a 
Federal court, such may be 
removed to a Federal court for trial 
before an appeal is taken to the 
United States Supreme Court pro- 
vided, of course, it is established that 
the case at issue is within Federal 
court jurisdiction. In such event, 
the line of appeal would follow that 
of cases first tried in a lower Federal 


cases 


court. Typically, the case tried in a 
Federal district court would be ap- 
pealed to a Federal circuit court of 
appeals and thence to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


QUESTION 10. 


“Experience now demonstrates 
that adherence to the basic purpose 
of a social security program for the 
aged requires that in lieu of Federal 
grants for old age assistance, imme- 
diate protection under the OASI 
system should be extended to those 
persons now age 65 and over and 
who are not entitled to OASI bene- 
fits.” 
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(a) As of the spring of 1954, what 
are the principal reasons why this 
group is unprotected under the 
OASI system? Present your anal- 
ysis in terms of OASI (1) coverage 
provisions, (2) benefit qualifications, 
that would affect the status of this 
group. 

(b) Would you expect that the (1) 
number, (2) proportion of this un- 
protected group will increase or de- 
crease over the next few decades? 
To what extent do the coverage 
amendments of 1950 condition your 
answer? Be specific. 

{c) One current proposal would 
“blanket into” the OASI system 
several millions of those persons now 
age 65 and over who are not entitled 
to OASI benefits; this added group 
would begin to draw the minimum 
OASI benefit immediately. Among 
the justifications claimed for this 
proposal is a greater degree of equity 
between those currently drawing 
OASI benefit and those currently 
drawing OAA. Do you believe this 
justification is sound? Why? 

(d) To what extent, if any, could 
the Federal government expect OAA 
savings to offset the cost of the new 
proposal? Give specific reasons for 
your answer. 


Answer 


(a)(1 and 2) Prior to the spring 
of 1954, the principal reasons for 
existence of a large group of persons 
not protected by OASI were that 
(1) they were employed exclusively 
in jobs not covered at all under 
OASI or (2) they were employed 
in occupations covered by OAST but 
their duration of employment was 
insufficient to meet OAST eligibility 
requirements. 

Included among the first group of 
persons who were not employed in 
“covered occupations” were: casual 
workers, railroad employees, Federal 
civilian employees, members of the 
armed forces, farm laborers not 
regularly employed by one farmer, 
farmers themselves, self-employed 
persons in the legal, medical, and a 
few other professions, and a large 
number of household workers with 
sporadic employment. 

The second group was not entitled 
to benefits because they failed to 
work the required number of quar- 
ters in covered employment or failed 
to earn $50 per quarter in a sufficient 
number of quarters to become either 
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“fully” insured or “currently” in- 
sured. Survivors of such persons 
likewise were not entitled to OASI 
benefits. 


As a result of important exten- 
sions of coverage in the 1954 amend- 
ments, both of the above reasons for 
lack of OASI protection will be 
reduced in importance although they 
will not be entirely eliminated. 


(b)(1) and (2) Both the number 
and the proportion of this unpro- 
tected group to total old persons may 
be expected to decrease over the 
next few decades entirely apart from 
future liberalization of OASI cov- 
erage and benefit qualification pro- 
visions. This will result from the fact 
that the greater the number of cov- 
ered jobs and the longer the period 
of an individual’s total employment, 
the greater will be the probability 
that an individual will have enough 
covered employment to meet eligi- 
bility requirements particularly for 
fully-insured status. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the number of unprotected per- 
sons could conceivably increase dur- 
ing the next several decades if we 
assume a slowing down of OASI 
extensions, a continued brisk in- 
crease in the nation’s population, and 
a continuation of the trend toward 
greater longevity. In all likelihood, 
though, these factors should be out- 
weighed by the stronger forces work- 
ing in the opposite direction such as 
those discussed in the preceding 
paragraph. 

(c) The justification would not 
appear to be sound since large num- 
bers of persons who have contrib- 
uted nothing to OASI reserves 
would be drawing benefits from 
sources provided by workers who 
have made regular contributions to 
OASI reserves. 

Looked at from another point of 
view, however, one might argue that 
the justification is sound. Greater 
equity might be supported on the 
grounds that future benefits to 
OASI beneficiaries will be borne 
largely by all taxpayers. Therefore, 
one might claim that since many 
persons not eligible for OASI cov- 
erage would nevertheless pay taxes 
to support this program, a greater 
degree of equity would result from 
blanketing all taxpayers into the 
OASI program. 

In support of the argument that 
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future benefits to OASI beneficiaries 
will be borne largely by taxpayers, 
reference should be made to the pro- 
portion of the total cost of OASI 
benefits contributed by covered 
workers. (One estimate places the 
worker’s contribution at 4% of bene- 
fits to be paid in the future.) As- 
suming this to be the case, it seems 
likely that the general taxpapers will 
become the principal contributors to 
the OASI program. 

(d) The Federal government now 
contributes the larger share of OAA 
finances (56% in 1953) as a result 
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of the weighting of the Federal sub- 
sidy formula (four-fifths of the first 
$25 of OAA benefit and 50% of any 
additional amount the state provides 
between $25 and $55). Therefore, 
the savings in the Federal expendi- 
tures for OAA resulting from the 
transfer of a large number of OAA 
recipients to OASI would be con- 
siderable. This savings in Federal 
funds formerly going for OAA 
should then offset a substantial 
portion of the added benefit costs 
resulting from these OASI 
beneficiaries. 
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Aetna Casualty: A branch office has been 
established at 414 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with David J. James, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh agency department, as 
manager. The bond office will be con- 
solidated with the new branch with Frank- 
lin H. Smith as superintendent of the 
bond dept. 


Aetna (Fire) Group: George Gregory, 
superintendent of the tabulating dept. for 
the western department, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the IBM processing 
dept. in the home office. He succeeds 
Thomas W. Lennox, who has been trans- 
ferred to the planning and methods dept. 
to be associated with assistant secretary 
Ragnar E. Anderson. 

William J. Dunne has been appointed 
multiple line special agent in the Fairfield 
County territory in Conn. and will be 
associated with state agent David H. 
Weiher. 


Agricultural & Empire State Cos.: M. 
Wilbur Sampson has been appointed state 
agent in Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding 
Howard J. Zibble, transferred to home 
office in charge of the new casualty engi- 
neering dept. 

Robert J. Reyell has been appointed 
state agent for northeastern and southern 
Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula, 
Michigan, succeeding Howard J. Zibble, 
who will head the new casualty engineer- 
ing dept. at the home office. 


Alexander, Druex & Co.: This New York 
adjusting firm was incorporated Septem- 
ber 1, 1955. The officers of the new cor- 
poration are: George B. Alexander, presi- 
dent; Charles L. Alexander, vice presi- 
dent; Paul §. Dreux, vice president; Har- 
old J. Smith, secretary; and Arthur Bland, 
treasurer. 

Mr. Smith is manager of the New York 
division including New York City and 
Scarsdale offices. Mr. Bland is manager of 
the Long Island division including the 
Garden City and Shoreham offices. 


Alexander & Co., W. A.: The Firestone 
Insurance Agency, composed of George F. 
Firestone and J. Channon Bowes, has been 
added to this Chicago broker organiza- 
tion and will be located in the Field 
Building. Harry M. Flowers, south side 
insurance broker, has also joined this or- 
ganization. 


All American Casualty: Alice R. Mosley, 
formerly advertising manager for Sterling 
Insurance Co., has been appointed adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager. 


Allstate Insurance: James A. Woodruff, 
Jr., has been made assistant resident man- 
ager at Kansas City, Mo. 


America Fore Group: State agents Merrill 
F. Ramsay and Carlton D. Smith will su- 
pervise the central Massachusetts field suc- 
ceeding state agent Bernard J. O’Donnell, 
who was transferred to White Plains, 
N. Y., to supervise the suburban New 
York field for The Continental Fire. Mr. 
Ramsay also supervises eastern Massa- 
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chusetts and Mr. Smith, Boston and north- 
eastern Massachusetts. 


American-Associated Cos.: WV. F. Wrat- 
tan, resident vice president at Hartford, 
has been appointed to succeed Cameron 
H. Sanders, (retired) as resident vice presi- 
dent at Cincinnati. 

Ray C. Holt, Seattle branch manager 
for American Automobile, has _ been 
elected resident vice president there suc- 
ceeding Carl B. Birkenmeyer, resigned. 


American Insurance Group: Special agent 
Ralph F. Perry, Jr., has been transferred 
from Hackensack, N. J., to Roanoke, Va. 
George Cimini has been appointed special 
agent in Detroit assisting state agent 
Eugene B. Martineau. 

A new field office has been opened at 
22 Maple Avenue, Morristown, N. J., in 
charge of special agent Stephen E. Parker. 

Special agent Anthony A. Kjellgren has 
been transferred from the Nebraska field 
to take charge of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) service office. Michael H. McQuirk 
has been appointed special agent in N. 
Dakota. 


American Surety: Thomas M. Davenport, 
claim representative at New Haven, has 
been appointed manager of the Hartford 
claim office. 

Appointed special agents: Joe O. Smith 
at Atlanta, Ga.; Paul M. Johnston at 
Memphis; Richard A. Harris at Sacra- 
mento; and Preston Harris at Los Angeles. 


American Universal: Karl Reed, formerly 
marine supervisor for the foreign dept. of 
the Insurance Co. of N.A., has been ap- 
pointed supervising underwriter for the 
ocean and inland marine depts. He will 
also guide the over-all marine operations 
of the SAVAL Group in Boston, Provi- 
dence and Montreal. 


Atlantic Group: Detroit office changes— 
John J. Mackowski, marine manager, has 
been appointed manager replacing Arthur 
E. Mead, resigned. Dale M. Gain, special 
agent, has been promoted to state agent. 


Atlas Group: Joseph F. Bechtel has been 
promoted to assistant secretary. 


Bartholomay & Clarkson: This Chicago 
firm will service the general insurance 
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agency business of Alford & Tennant Co. 
Personnel from the Alford & Tennant Co. 
office will become a part of this organ 
ization. 


Boston-Old Colony Cos.: Jerome J. Wyle, 
Jr., has been appointed casualty special 
agent at Raleigh, N. C. 


Buffalo: Leo J. Abbott, formerly with the 
Loyalty Group, has been appointed man 
ager of the Buffalo (N. Y.) branch office 


Camden Fire: Thomas J]. Howarth has 
been promoted to claims secretary. John 
W. Linton, manager of the western under- 
writing dept., has been appointed fire as- 
sistant secretary and « new special agent, 
Joseph D. Sheppard, Jr., has been ap 
pointed for the western Missouri territory 
under the supervision of state agent Her 
bert A. Elkin. 


Cherokee: Enoch W. Tipton, Jr., formerly 
vice president in charge of sales with Ben 
nett & Edwards Ins. Agency, has been 
appointed state agent for Virginia. 


Combined Insurance: Jay DeYoung and 
issociates, Inc., Oak Park, have been ap 
pointed general agents for the state of 
Illinois to handle the new non-cancellable 
health and accident insurance and the 
new complete line of policies of the dis 
ability dept. 


Craftsman: Robert T. Wetzler was named 
comptroller and L. B. Pinckney consultant 
to the benefits dept. Mr. Pinckney has 
been in the insurance industry for more 
than 50 years. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau: Richard 
H. Keese, Wausau branch field sales man- 
ager, has been appointed Dallas branch 
field sales manager succeeding Raymond 
H. Bohl, who recently transferred to Mil 
waukee. 


Fidelity & Deposit Group: James A. Evers 
has been appointed manager of the Den- 
ver branch office succeeding Raymond O. 
McKenzie, who will receive a new assign- 
ment. Keith M. Harnish has been named 
to succeed Mr. Evers as supervisor of the 
service office in San Diego, Cal. 

A new service office has been opened in 
Lubbock, Texas, under the direction of 
Curtis D. Coxon, formerly at the Dallas 
branch. 


Fireman's Fund Group: 4. L. Kitchener, 
formerly casualty manager for National 
Surety Corp., has been appointed super 
intendent of casualty underwriting at the 
home office. 


Godchaux & Mayer, Ltd.: This New Or 
leans firm of general agents has opened a 
new department which will be devoted to 
surplus lines. John M. Stark has been ap 
pointed manager of this department. 


Government Employees: George F. Lewin 
(Personnel) and John W. Keller (Opera 
tions) have been elected 


assistant vice 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


presidents. Mr. Lewin will 
as assistant secretary. 
William J. Monckton, 
troller of Cia De 
Bogota, South 
ber of the 


also continue 


formerly con 
Seguros Bolivar in 
America, becomes a 
management control 


mem 
group. 


Great American Insurance: 
ern departmental office has 
lished in Dallas, 
ers) to handle 
in the Arkansas 
Texas, and will be 
Wright McCartney, 


A southwest- 
been 
Adolphus Tow 
excluding hail, 
Louisiana and 
under the direction of 
agency superintendent. 


estab- 
Texas 

operations, 
States of 


Harleysville Mutual: Woodrow Ii 
and Edward A. Thomas have been pro 
moted to district claims manager at Lan 
caster, Pa., and claims manager at Cum 
berland, Md., respectively 

A new claims office has been opened at 
383 West State St., Trenton, N. J. Robert 
Walsh has been appointed as manager 


Frank 


with Marvin S. Detwiler, 
Haddonfield, 


transferred from 
to assist him. 


Hartford Accident: William G. 
district engineer in Detroit, 
Behnke, fieid engineer at 
have been promoted to 
created districts in Chicago and Grand 
Rapids, respectively, while Charles H. 
Norton, field engineer in Detroit, succeeds 
Mr. Meade. 


Meade, 
and Carl 
Grand Rapids, 
head _ newly- 


Hartford Fire: William H. Rusher, for- 
mer metropolitan manager in New York 
City, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast dept. for this 
company, Hartford Accident, Citizens of 
N. J., Northwestern Fire & Marine and 
Iwin City Fire. Claude S. Nunn, man- 
ager of the northern N. J. service office, 
has been promoted to succeed Mr. Rusher. 
Henry E. Houghton has been promoted to 
associate metropolitan manager and 


irthur R. Johnson to assistant metropoli- 
tan manager. 





EMBLEMS OF INTEGRITY AND SERVICE 
Ls 


UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 
PREFERRED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


315 Pine Street 


AUTOMOBILE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


LIABILITY 





% % 





Eastern Department... 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pacific Coast Department... 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 6 


Wt ASSO 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 


Brive aid » Yllried Lines 


Hatch Co., W. L.: Hugh H. 
Associates, Inc., have been appointed as 
advertising and sales promotion coun- 
sellors of this New Britain, Conn., con- 
cern. 


Graham & 


Hawkeye Group: 47t Dunham has heen 
appointed production manager for the 
Erie Ins. Co., an affiliate. Chuck Kruse 
has been promoted to branch manager at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., succeeding Mr. Dun- 
ham. 

George Carey, S. Dakota special agent, 
and Ernest Hood, audit-engineer super- 
visor, have been appointed field repre- 
sentatives in South Dakota and southern 
Illinois, respectively, for Hawkeye-Security 
Ins. Co. 


Hitke & Co., Inc., Kurt: A new underwrit- 
ing and claim office has been established 
at 233 Sansome St., San Francisco, and 
Neal H. Weaver, formerly manager of the 
casualty dept. of Swett & Crawford, has 
been engaged as branch manager. Vice 
president Stewart W. Dillingham is in 
charge of the West Coast operations. 


Holyoke Mutual: Due to the death of 
special agent Albert F. Stevens, the follow- 
ing changes were announced: John W. 
Knowlton, assistant secretary, will super- 
vise the eastern Mass. and Cape Cod field 
in addition to his home office duties; 
Francis P. Story, special agent, is now 
assigned to eastern and central Mass., 
R. I. and Conn.; Charles R. Perry, for- 
merly field engineer for the Mutual Fire 
Inspection Bureau, is assigned to northern 
New England and western Mass. as field 
representative. 


Home Insurance: Loss and claim dept. 
changes—Frank J. Welch, assistant gen- 
eral adjuster, has been appointed exec- 
utive general adjuster and W. Arthur 
Quick, assistant general adjuster, has been 
made general adjuster, both at the home 
office; Edwin J. Busch, assistant general 
adjuster at Chicago, has been appointed 
general adjuster there. 

John T. Scott, 1, production manager 
at Brooklyn, has been appointed manager 
in charge of that office. Harold L. Kin- 
zinger, state agent at Staten Island, has 
been transferred to Brooklyn as assistant 
manager. 

E. Richard Sprague, associate state agent 
at Salt Lake City, has been made state 
agent at that office. 


Houston Fire & Casualty: Douglas A. 
Hester has been appointed state agent for 
the southeastern territory. 


Johnson & Higgins: Stanley L. Wallace 
has dissolved his own insurance brokerage 
firm to join this firm of international in- 
surance brokers as an account executive 
in the casualty dept. 

1. C. Fellows, formerly vice president 
of Charles W. Sexton Co., has been named 
a vice president and will be in charge of 
the new Minneapolis (Minn.) office located 
in the Roanoke Building. 


Kemper Cos.: M. D. Rudgers, executive 
assistant in Syracuse, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed production manager and _ trans- 
ferred to the business extension dept. in 
the home office. H. A. Headd, manager 
of the special risk dept. at Syracuse, be- 
comes Mr. Rudgers’ successors. 
Valentine Dawson, formerly brokerage 
manager in New York City for American 
Mutual Liability, has been appointed 
manager of the metropolitan dept. in 
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New York. Lionel J. Sorenson, formerly 
president of Motor Products Corp., De- 
troit, has been named executive assistant 
and manager of the national accounts 
division. 

P. J. Isenberg, agency dept. underwriter, 
has been named manager of the Associ 
ated Mutuals in Kansas City succeeding 
]. E. Friedebach, deceased. 


Marbury & Co., William: (Louisiana gen 
eral agents for Manufacturers Casualty) 
A claims office has been opened in Baton 
Rouge (603 Louisiana National Bank 
Bldg.) under the supervision of Charles 
J. Arceneaux. 


Lyle Adjustment Co.: G. S. Wade, for 
merly casualty claims manager for Rath- 
bone, King & Seeley, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia general agents, has been appointed 
assistant manager in the Arizona division 
with headquarters in Phoenix. 


Maryland Casualty: A branch office has 
heen opened in Omaha, Neb., (4610 Dodge 
St.) with John I. Sibbernsen as resident 
manager. E. H. Stevens has been named 
manager of the claim division. 


Michigan Mutual Liability: 4. JW. 
Brower, assistant vice president, has been 
promoted to resident vice president of the 
western Michigan regional office. 


Moore, Dudley L.: The formation of a 
partnership to be known as Dudley L. 
Moore-Saunders Insurance has been an- 
nounced. 


Mutual of Omaha: Walter H. Mench and 
Dennis J. Mich have been appointed 
group representatives for this company 
and United of Omaha. Also appointed to 
both companies is §. B. Stottrup, who will 
succeed W. O. Hoogestraat, retired, as 
general agent of the Decatur, Ill., agency. 
Mr. Stottrup was formerly regional direc- 
tor of the Great Lakes area. 

Milton Beal, a member of the planning 
dept., has been named administrative 
assistant to fill the position vacated by 
Hugh McKenna, who is on leave of ab- 
sence since his election as national presi 
dent of the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


National of Hartford Group: Sandy 4. 
Myhre has been appointed casualty super- 
visor in Minnesota. 


Nationwide Insurance: Raymond G. 
Smith, assistant treasurer, was made direc- 
tor of financial planning and Lance 
Greene, assistant to Mr. Smith, takes over 
his functions as director of banking and 
finance. James Applegate, standards and 
procedures manager in the office of opera- 
tions, has been appointed director of pol 
icy and operational controls in the con- 
troller’s office. 


Northwestern Mutual: Henry 4. 
has been named manager of the 
formed inland marine dept. 

\ district claim office has been opened 
in Houston, ‘Texas, with Thomas W. 
Hughes as manager. 


Colvin 
newly 


Ohio Casualty: New branch offices have 
been opened in Scranton, Pa., (502 Glen 
Alden Building) and Haddon Heights, 
N. J., (210 West Atlantic Ave.). 


Old Republic (Pa.): Hverett H. Wales 
house, formerly Pittsburgh agency super- 
visor for Zurich-American Cos., has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies. 
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Ohio Farmers Companies 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY - (ly aytercd> 1848 
OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Philadelphic - - 


Pan American Group: L. FE. Davis has 
been promoted to chief safety engineer at 
the home office. 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.: Partners 
of this concern and of 8. Alexander Bell & 
Co. announce that their practices have 
been combined and operations will con- 
tinue under the name of Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co. S. Alexander Bell becomes 
managing partner of the insurance divi- 
sion to be located at 10 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 


Peerless Casualty: Jo/n F. Hamilion, 
iormerly manager of the New York office 
for Manufacturers Casualty, has been ap 


LeRoy, Ohio 


* PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, Los Angeles 


pointed manager of a new branch office in 
Philadelphia (Public Ledger Building). 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens: Joseph / 
Kane, assistant manager of the New York 
office, has been appointed resident man 
ager there succeeding Joseph A. MceCor 
mick, retired. 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Special 
agents Rex L. Redelfs (Nebraska) 
Joseph A. Kinng (Minneapolis) 
been transferred to Huron, S. D.. and 
Fargo, N. D., respectively, to establish new 
field offices. Special agent Chester F. Hod 


and 
have 
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Field Appointments—Continued ton, state agent at Lincoln, Neb., to suc- Seaboard Finance Group: Paul L. 
ceed Mr. Wherry. Hughes, chief accountant, has been elected 
kowski has been transferred from eastern Harold E. LaDouce has been appointed to the position of assistant  secretary- 
Michigan to western Michigan, succeeding accident and health special representative assistant treasure of the Balboa Insurance 
John F. Kennedy, who has been appointed — at Syracuse, N. Y. Co. and the Arrowhead Insurance Co., 
state agent in western Indiana J]. Ellis Brown and Donald L. Heaton — subsidiaries of Seaboard Finance Co. 
have been appointed special agents in 
Retail Credit Co.: A new branch ollice Tampa and will assist state agent J. M. Smith 
has been opened in Lubbock, Texas, Hill. Mr. Brown had been special repre- nan, formerly underwriting research man 
(Watson Building) with James F. Nash, sentative for accident and health in ager for American Casualty, has been ap 
assistant manager at Dallas, as manager. Tampa and Mr. Heaton was special agent pointed manager of the insurance depart- 
in Atlanta. ment at the home office headquarters in 
Royal-Liverpool Group: Promotions an- State agent Walter P. Keating, formerly Greenville, Miss., succeeding Chester T. 
nounced—Henry Jackson, state agent at at Saginaw, has been transferred to De- Heldman, retired. 
Indianapolis, to state agent at Detroit; troit succeeding Raymond A. Johnson, 
John M. Coughlin, state agent at Evans- resigned, and special agent Gordon D. Southwest General: H. Carter Chapman 
ville, to succeed Mr. Jackson; James M.  Teakle succeeds Mr. Keating. has been appointed special agent in 
Eggland, state agent at South Bend, to Austin, Texas. 
succeed Mr. Coughlin; John A. Wherry, §#. Paul Fire & Marine: Herbert H. Tag 
State agent at North Platte, Neb., to state gart, Jr., has been appointed special agent Standard Accident & Planet Ins.: C. F. 
agent at Sioux City, lowa, replacing Wil in Baltimore under the supervision of Yorton, field representative at Rochester, 
liam G. Downs, resigned; David L. Smow- John T. Nichols, state agent. has been transferred to Baltimore in a 
similar capacity. Donald R. Thompson, 
of the Richmond office, has been made 
claim representative at Baltimore. 


C , f & Ca. yy; * TELEPHONE 750! Swett & Crawford: Dean Holler, for 
CABLE: CUDCO merly of San Francisco, has been ap 
CGH, HC. : pointed manager of a new office estab 


il ation~W ide Service lished by Swett & Crawford of Georgia, 


Inc., at 1610 Fulton National Bank Build 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA ing in Atlanta. 


, Inc., Alexander: Robert R. Noo 


Travelers Cos.: Jolin C. Gellatly, casualty, 
: : fidelity and surety, at Dallas, Texas, and 

Q aS ay ; . y 0 
Re snSUTAaNCE Treaty and Fac ultative Robert M. Vincent, tidelity and surety, at 
Louisville, Ky., have been promoted to 
: os : assistant managers; Robert P. Burns, fidel 
Markets Saat§ Domestic and Foreign ity and surety field supervisor at Boston, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
: - F those same lines at Buffalo, N. Y.; Scott 
Managers + Reinsurance Pools C. Dickson, assistant manager of casualty, 
fidelity and surety at Dallas, Texas, has 
been transferred in the same capacity to 


GENERAL AGENTS -:- SOUTHEASTERN STATES Denver, Colo. 


Field supervisors named: Casualty, fidel- 
CORRESPONDENTS -:- LLOYD’S, LONDON ity and surety—Edward Mitchell at 42nd 

; St., New York City office, and Jesse M. 
Colton at Nashville, Tenn.; James J. 
McMahan, fidelity and surety, at Char 
lotte, N. C., and Alvin N. Ogden, Jr., fire 
and marine, Dallas. 

Field supervisors transferred: Austin F. 
Schall, fidelity and surety, from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Louisville, Ky., and H. Craig 
Knop, fire and marine, from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Des Moines, Iowa. 


HOME OFFICE q 314 PINE STREET 


Trinity Universal: Jack Maguyre, manager 
of the Little Rock branch, has been trans- 
ferred to San Antonio, Texas, to become 
supervisor of that territory. Jack B. Kin 
sey, CPCU, replaces Mr. Maguyre. 

\ new service office has been opened in 
Corpus Christi with special agent John 
E. Jones, Jr., in charge. 


Ward, ; James J.: Frank J. Higgins of 
Syosset, L. I., has joined this adjusting con- 
cern to increase the service to the Long 
Island agents. 

Vincent E. McKeon, manager of the 
Newark (N. J.) office, has been promoted to 
the home office in New York to supervise 
the adjusters particularly in fire losses. 


Western Adjustment & Insp. Co.: Walle) 
thes at F. Heck, has been transferred to Minne 
ae & : : apolis as manager and is succeeded as 
meucan cq Y manager at Racine, Wis., by N. A. Paul 
~ y sen. Assistant manager R. W. Walker of 

(INSURANCE Groupe P ° 
Minneapolis has been transferred to the 
mid-city Chicago branch as general ad 
juster. N. A. Boyd has been appointed 
manager at Indianapolis being replaced at 


en ” 5 . r Anderson, Ind., by J. E. Richards of the 
N.E. 2nd Avenue ¢ Miami, Florida Louisville, Ky., office. G. F. Thompson, 
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Indianapolis office, has been transferred to 
Chicago as a senior staff adjuster. 


Zurich-American Cos.: [The Los Angeles 
branch office and the Pacific Department 
are now located at Wilshire and Arden 
Boulevards, location of the newly-com- 
pleted building in Los Angeles. Joseph R. 
Allan is Pacific Department manager. 


assn notes 


American Foreign Insurance Ass'n: Ofli- 
cers of the AFIA Legion: Superintendent 
1. J. Terhune, re-elected president; ma- 
rine claims superintendent F. H. Kipp, 
vice president; Miss E. J. Treen continues 
as secretary and assistant chief accountant 
C. M. Bowers as treasurer. The new Con- 
tinent vice presidents are: M. Costi 
(Egypt) for Africa; M. D’Mello (India) 
for Asia; L. Cross (Australia) for same; 
F. T. Wyckoff (England) for Europe; and 
E. Freitas da Rocha (Brazil) for South 
America. 


American International Undrs. Corp.: 
New officers of Albert Ullmann Marine 
Office, elected at board of directors: Wéil- 
liam I. Peagrsen, marine underwriter, for- 
merly assistant secretary, vice president; 
Louis G. Karlo, cargo underwriter, and 
Harry B. Chassen, claims manager, ap 
pointed assistant secretaries. 


Austin Claim Men's Ass'n (Texas): Jo/in 
W. Axe (manager of Dunlap Claims Serv- 
ice) was elected president; Jack Maroney 
(claim manager for Trinity Universal) Ist 
vice president; Alvin Pace (claim manage 
for Aetna Casualty & Surety) 2nd _ vice 
president; Charles Burgess (claim repre- 
sentative for Cravens, Dargan & Co.) secre- 
tary-treasurer; and M. J. Plahive (owner 
of Flahive Claim Service) was elected to 
fill the vacany in the executive committee. 


Chartered Insurance Institute: HH. 7. Sil 
versides, general manager in London for 
Yorkshire Ins. Co., has been elected presi- 
dent. 


Conference of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies: Lynn Matteson (vice president, 
Mutual Service Casualty) was named 
president and Irving J. Maurer of Madi 
son, Wis., was named vice president. Re- 
named as treasurer was Paul E. Buehler 
(vice president, Beacon Mutual Indem- 
nity). 


Federation of Mutual Fire Ins. Cos.: Ofli- 
cers re-elected: Gary H. Kamper (presi- 
dent, Badger Mutual) president; O. E. 
Ringquist (vice president, Liberty Mutual 
Fire) vice president; H. G. Kemper (presi- 
dent, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty) 
treasurer; and H. F. Swanson, secretary. 
Reappointed: Newell R. Johnson, general 
manager, and John S. Hamilton, Jr., gen- 
eral counsel, both of Chicago. 


General Adjustment Bureau: Roy G. 
Bachman, general manager of the south- 
eastern dept., has been appointed to the 
new position of assistant to the president. 
Worthy E. Richardson, Jr., senior adjuste1 
at Elmira, N. Y., has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Huntington (W. 
Va.) branch. 

J. V. Conroy, formerly resident adjustet 
at Shelby, N. C., has been appointed ad 
juster in charge of the Durham office, suc- 
ceeding C. L. May, Jr., resigned. W. A. 
Rollins, Jr., formerly at High Point, N. C., 
succeeds Mr. Conroy at Shelby. Paul O. 
Semple has been appointed resident ad- 
juster at Camden, S. C., as an extension 
of operations at Columbia. 
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With our new concept of muitiple line insurance, 


we're efficient in action, flexible in approach 


growing sound, solid, strong. 


outhwest General 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE * CASUALTY * AUTOMOBILE » MARINE 


Gibraltar Life Building, Datias, Texas 
Southern Department, Atlanta, Georgia 


Insurance Accounting & Statistical 
Ass'n: Midwest Chapter officers: Charles 
F. Fisk (Kansas City Fire & Marine) was 
elected president and L. J. Hale (Kansas 
City Life) as chairman; Ernest E. Mce- 
Candless (United of Omaha) and G. Alan 
McDougall (Employers Reinsurance) vice 
presidents. T. D. Kennedy (Arthur Young 
& Co.) is the new secretary-treasurer. 


International Claim Association: Officers 
elected: Edwin Linthicum, Jr., (secretary 
of life, accident and group claim dept., 
Travelers) was named president; O. D. 
Welch (assistant secretary, Kansas City 
Life) is vice president; Louis L. Graham 
(vice president, Business Men’s Assur.) 
secretary and F. L. Templeman (manager, 
accident and health dept., Maryland Casu- 
alty) treasurer. 


Executive committee: Two 
Wilks, vice president, Lincoln 
Life; L. L. Phelps, assistant vice president 
North American Life; Turner O. Houston, 
assistant secretary, Peninsular Life; Daniel 
1. McCabe, general manager, claim dept., 
Prudential; and Samuel B. Reed, assistant 
secretary, Conn. General. One year 
George Lane, Jr., assistant superintendent 
of claims, Metropolitan Life; Howard J 
LeClair, vice president, Mutual of Omaha; 
Wallace Wessels, manager, claim dept 
Phoenix Mutual Life: and Edward J] 
Bohne, superintendent of claim dept., 
Equitable Society. 


vears—Lee 
National 


Manchester Ass'n of 
(Conn.): Clarence H. Anderson, directo 
of Excelsior Insurance 
elected president. 


Ins. Agents 
Co., has been 
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Dubuque F&M MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 
Mean More Business... More Profit! 


I Dubuque F&M’s multiple line faeilities—available most 
everywhere—mean new prospects, new profits for you. 
Now, you can sell insurance across the board. 

Multiple lines open*new doors daily. Sale of one 

policy is the beginning . . . not the end. 

And, you have the 73-year reputation of Dubuque 

Fire and Marine Insurance Company behind you 

. all the way. It’s a reputation for fairness 

and reliability, backed by millions in resources. 


Write for information today, or call your 


\ Dubuqie representative. 
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Association Notes—Continued 


National Ass'n of Independent Insurers: 
Member companies total 265 including 
the following new ones: Detroit Mutual 
Automobile; Farmers & Merchants, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Presidential, Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
Tennessee Farmers Mutual Ins., Colum 
bia; Select Risk Mutual, Fayetteville, Ark.; 


Eagle Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Public Employees Mutual Casualty 
and Public Employees Mutual Insurance, 
Seattle, Wash.; Service Trust & Savings, 
San Antonio, Texas; Republic Casualty, 
Louisville, Ky.; Colonial Mutual, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; National Automobile Insur- 
ance Associ iation, Dallas, Texas; Interna- 
tional Casualty, Montgomery, Ala.; Free- 
dom, Berkeley, Cal.; Empire Casualty, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Corn Belt Insurance, 
Freeport, Ill.; Hercules Casualty, Okla- 
homa City; Transcontinental, Hartford, 
Conn.; American Travelers, Oklahoma 
City; Oregon Mutual, McMinnville; Se- 
curity, Huntington, W. Va.; Foremost Ins. 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Transport In- 
demnity Exchange, Des Moines, lowa; 
Holland America Ins. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; and Central Standard Indemnity Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Subscribers total 46 including the fol- 
lowing new ones: Universal Surety, Lin 
coln, Neb.; Industrial, Des Moines, Iowa; 
West American, Hamilton, Ohio; and Na- 
tional Mutual, Celina, Ohio. 


National Ass'n of Mutual Insurance 
Cos.: New officers: John A. Buxton (board 
chairman of the Federated Mutual Imple- 
a president; R. M. Stanton (secretary, 

Capital District Grange Cooperative) vice 
president; J. G. Saltmarsh (president, Indi- 
ana L onion rmens Mutual) re-elected treas- 
urer; H. P. Cooper, Jr., Indianapolis, re- 
appointed secretary. 


National Office Management Associa- 
tion: Robert W. Lufkin, office manager for 
Craftsman Insurance Co., was elected to 
the board of directors of the Boston 
Chapter. 


National Safety Council: Albert EF. 
Spottke, vice president in charge of public 
relations for Allstate, was elected to the 
board of directors. Edward R. Klamm, 
accident prevention director for Allstate, 
was appointed to serve on the executive 
committee of Driver Education, Traffic 
and Transportation Conference and the 
national conference for Farm Safety. 


Stock Fire Ins. Field Club of Georgia: 
Officers elected—Joseph R. Mangan 
(Macon special agent, American Ins. Co.) 
president; Sam E. Taylor (Atlanta special 
agent, Seibels, Bruce & Co.) vice president; 
Herbert E. Broughton (Atlanta state agent, 
Firemen’s of Newark) secretary; and 
George H. Corry (Atlanta state agent, 
North British & Mercantile Group) treas 
urer. 


U. S. Aviation Underwriters, Inc.: East 
ern dept. changes—Jack S. White, for- 
merly assistant manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager succeeding W. R. Hall, 
resigned. J. Franklin Marra is now assist- 
ant manager. 


Young Adjustment Co. of America, Inc.: 
Formation of a national organization of 
leading public insurance adjusters at 328 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., was an 
nounced by Lawrence G. Horowitz, presi 
dent. Affiliate members include: Young 
Adjustment Co., Philadelphia; New York 
Fire Adjustment Corp., Buffalo, and Sid- 
ney Greenspan & Co., Los Angeles, 





AETNA Casualty & Surety Company 
AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Merger Approved 


The plan for merging the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company and the Automobile Insurance Company was 
overwhelmingly approved at special meetings of the 
stockholders. In Aetna Casualty, the merger plan was 
approved by an 89 per cent vote, with less than one- 
tenth of one per cent voting against. In Automobile, 
the vote for approval was 96 per cent, with one-fiftieth 
of one per cent against. The merger will take effect 
December 31. Under the plan of merger, a 50% stock 
dividend will be paid by Aetna Casualty on November 
15 to stockholders of record October 14. Thereafter 
stockholders of Automobile will be entitled to receive 
one share of Aetna Casualty for each share of Auto- 
mobile, the exchange to be made after the end of the 
year. 


AGRICULTURAL Insurance Company 
EMPIRE STATE Insurance Company 
Watertown, New York 


Peacock Heads Production 

George C. Peacock, vice president of the Agricul- 
tural and Empire State Insurance Companies, will 
assume the duties as head of the production department, 
succeeding the late George G. Inglehart. Wilson Lively, 
secretary at the home office, has been assigned to the 
department as assistant to Mr. Peacock. Paul B. 
Olinger, resident secretary at Chicago, will join the 
department as an assistant to supervise production ac- 
tivities in the middle western states. He will still con- 
tinue his duties as manager of the Chicago service office. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


New Director Elected 


J. W. McAfee, president and director of Union Elec- 
tric Company of Missouri, has been elected a director 
of this company. Mr. McAfee is also president and 


director of Electric Energy, Inc., and is a director of 
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St. Louis Trust Company, General American Life In 
surance Company, St. Joseph 


R. E, Funsten Company. 


Lead Company and 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Liability Insurance Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Sibley Elected Vice President 


Lawrence M. Sibley, recently appointed manager of 
the Underwriting Department of this company, has 
been elected vice president. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared a cash divi 
dend of fifty cents per share, payable on December 1, 
1955 to stockholders of record September 8, 1955, and 
a stock dividend of one share for each six shares 
owned, payable on October 31, 1955 to stockholders 
of record September 8, 1955. No fractional shares will 
be issued. Stockholders entitled to a fractional share 
will receive in lieu thereof a cash payment equal to 
$3.60 per one-sixth of a share. 


ANCHOR Casualty Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Home Office Addition 


This company formally opened its new half million 
dollar addition to the home office with an “open house” 
for its employees, their families and friends. 

The new three story fire proof addition increases the 
home office space to 55,000 square feet. 


ASSOCIATED FACTORY Mutua! Fire 


Insurance Companies 
Reduce Dividends 


Increased premium deposit absorption charges now 
made by member companies of the Associated l*actory 
Mutual System reduce by three po-nts the rate of pre 
mium deposit refund or dividend returned to policy- 
holders. The reduction applies to all policies except 
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higher absorption charges of one and two points for 
one and two year contracts, respectively, issued by the 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company. 
dividend scale by the Factory 
Mutuals follows a series of losses in the catastrophe 
class in the claims in 1954. 


Boston 
The adoption of a lower 
wake of severe hurricane 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL Fire Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Merging 


Michigan Mutual Liability Company will absorb by 
merger on subsidiary, Associated 
a participating stock company 
\ll existing fire policies will be 
Michigan Mutual which in the 
insurance lines. 


November 30 its 
General Fire Company, 
organized in 1940. 
100% 
future 


reinsured by 
will also write fire 


ASSOCIATED RECiPROCAL Exchanges 
New York, New York 
Home Office Moved 


This group will move its general offices from Port 
Chester, New #2 Park Avenue, New York 
City. The March 1, 1956. 


York, to 
move is planned for 


AUDUBON Insurance Group 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
New Home Office 


Construction of a new half-million dollar home office 
building for the Audubon Insurance Group began in 
September and is scheduled for completion in mid-1959. 
The new and steel building will be 
outside of the downtown 
and include 
The front of the 
hightlighted 
strips. 


brick located just 


Baton Rouge business area 


will an abundance of adjacent parking. 
building will be of dark green marble 
y stainless steel columns and aluminum 
The front will also make extensive use of glass. 


BALBOA Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 
Executive Appointments 


John T 


Blake has been elected vice president of the 


Balboa Insurance Company and the Arrowhead ‘Insur- 
ance Company, both wholly owned subsidiaries of Sea- 
board Finance Company engaged principally in writing 
automobile physical damage coverages. Arrowhead 
confines its activities to California but early in 1953 
Balboa broadened its activities into the agency field 
to write general fire and allied lines coverages in the 
nine states in which it was operating. It now operates 
in 22 states with application for admission pending in 
eight additional states. Although chartered and licensed 
to write casualty lines, Balboa’s present plans are to 
confine such writings to written in connection 
with fire and marine policies. 


those 


CANADIAN INDEMNITY Company 


Los Angeles, California 
New Automobile Coverages 


This company is now writing automobile total dis- 
ability and death indemnity coverages in conjunction 
with its automobile liability policies which provide 
benefits to the named insured, and spouse, in the event 
of total disability or death resulting from an accident 
while in or upon, entering or alighting from, or through 
being struck by an automobile. 

The total disability protection is payable without 
time limit if the insured is unable to engage in any 
occupation or employment. This coverage may be pur- 
chased in amounts of $25 to $50 per week, for a pre- 
mium of $3 to $6 annually. The death indemnity may 
he purchased in principal amounts of $5,000 or $10,000 
for a premium of $2 and $4 annually. Total disability 
can be written only when death indemnity 
is also afforded. Death indemnity coverage, 
however, may be written alone. 

To be eligible for total disability each 
person to whom this coverage is afforded must have a 
remunerative occupation. The amount of weekly in- 
demnity purchased under this insurance, plus that of 
all other personal accident insurance carried by the 
insured, must not exceed two-thirds of such person’s 
average weekly earnings for the past twelve months. 
The wife of the named insured may also purchase total 
disability coverage, provided she earns a regular weekly 
income away from home. The death indemnity cover- 
age may be purchased by the wife regardless of whether 


coverage 
coverage 


coverage, 
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or not she is employed. These coverages are now being 
offered to policyholders in most of the western and 
southern states. 


CONSOLIDATED Insurance Association 


Dallas, Texas 
New Reciprocal 


This reciprocal, located at 2017 Cedar Springs Road, 
was licensed August 17 with contributed funds of 
$60,000. The new reciprocal will write fire and ex- 
tended coverage, accident and automobile physical dam- 
age. Consolidated Trust Corporation is the attorney- 
in-fact. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Changes 


Robert J. Glasgo has been named a vice president of 
this company and will continue to devote his time to 
the accident and health activities of the company. 
Vincent S. McKerron, assistant secretary and super 
intendent of the reinsurance division, has also been 
elected a vice president. Frank V. McCullough has 
been named assistant to the president, a newly created 
post. 
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FIREMAN'S FUND Group 


San Francisco, California 
Innocent Victim Auto Coverage 


Fireman’s Fund is extending all current California 
automobile liability policies to include innocent victim 
automobile coverage. The additional protection will be 
offered without charge on all existing automobile lia- 
bility policies and on all renewals through November 22. 
Continuance of the added coverage will be at the option 
of the policvholder at renewal time at an annual charge 
of $4. The contract may be written as an endorsement 
or as a separate policy. Its single premium covers the 
named insured, spouse and minor children of either, 
all residing in the insured’s home. The policy may 
also be purchased by anyone with insurance in another 
company, who has no insurance, or 
who does not own an automobile. 


anyone anyone 


FIREMEN'S Insurance Company of Newark, 
New Jersey, Newark, New Jersey 


Dividend Increase 


Directors of this company voted to increase its annual 
dividend from $1.10 a share to be at the rate of $1.20 a 
share. This is the 7th consecutive year the common 
stock dividend has been increased. 





HARLEYSVILLE MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Harleysville, Pennsylvania 
To Write Disability and Death Indemnity 


This company will write the new automobile disability 
and death indemnity coverage on private passenger 
automobiles in Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Mary- 
land, Delaware and the District of Columbia. It will 
provide a weekly income up to $50 for an insured be- 
cause of injuries sustained in automobile accidents and 
will also pay death benefits up to $10,000 for an insured 
critically injured in an automobile accident. 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Raises Commissions 

This five 
percentage points on several important classes of fire 
business. These include the Homeowners’ policies, per- 
sonal inland marine lines, farm tisks and multiple loca- 
tion forms one and five. The increases apply through- 
out the Eastern and Southeastern parts of the country. 


company has increased its commissions 


Behimer Advanced 


Sidney G. Behlmer, an assistant manager of the 
western department, has been elected vice president and 
secretary. It is expected that he will take up his new 
duties at the home office about November 1. 


HOLYOKE MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Story Elected Treasurer 


Paul E. Story was elected treasurer of this company 
succeeding William F. Smallie who has retired. Mr. 
Story joined the company in 1948 as an accountant and 
was elected assistant treasurer in January 1955. 


INLAND EMPIRE Insurance Company 


Boise, Idaho 
In Rehabilitation 


Idaho Insurance Commissioner O’Connell was placed 
in charge of this company following the signing of a 
district court rehabilitation order on September 30. 
The company has been under a restraining order since 
September 9. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Walton Vice President 


Thomas E. Walton, Jr. was promoted from assistant 
vice president to vice president. He joined the North 
America Companies in 1938, later was assigned to the 
Boston Service Office and then sent to Milwaukee. 
In 1947, he became manager of the Hartford Office 
and returned to the head office in 1950 when he was 
elected an assistant secretary. 


Broadens Endorsement 


These companies have revised and further broadened 
the “Automobile Physical Damage Extension Endorse- 
ment” introduced by the group in 1954. An option to 
provide use of other private passenger automobiles or 
utility trailers coverage for members of the insured’s 
family comprises the major change. 


Litigation Terminated 


The United States Supreme Court on October 10 
dismissed the appeal of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization from the unanimous decision of 
the highest court of New York State which upheld the 
North America Companies’ right of independence for 
the dwelling classes of fire insurance. The Per Curiam 
order of the Supreme Court stated: “The motion to 
dismiss is granted and the appeal is dismissed for want 
of a substantial federal question.”” The action is ex- 
pected to finally terminate the long drawn out litigation. 


KEMPER Group 
Chicago, Illinois 


Plans Drive for Fire Insurance 


These companies have completed a series of four 
major agents meetings in the Fast as a prelude to one 
of the most comprehensive educational, promotional 
and selling campaigns in the organization's history. 
One of the highlights of the meetings was a discussion 
of the companies’ plans for a nationwide drive to pro- 
mote the sale of fire insurance which H. G. Kemper 
said is to be the organization’s “greatest sales effort 
for a single line of insurance.”” The sales drive will be 
launched in October and will be backed by extensive 
advertising by the companies in 120 major markets. 





DON’T OPERATE ON THIN ICE! 


The fine personal relationship between Northern Agents and the Com- 
pany makes us very proud. We want our Agents to know that Northern 


is an Agency Company—first, last and always! You're on firm ground 














when you work with Northern! 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


The NORTHERN ASSURANCE has provided 
reliable insurance protection for over 119 years. 
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Christmas Seals are everybody’s gift. They’re given by 

most people—and everyone, all mankind, benefits. 

The money which you give for Christmas Seals fights 
tuberculosis year-round. And TB is everybody's problem. 
In America it strikes one person every five minutes. . . 

and every twenty-seven minutes someone dies from TB. 
So when you send your holiday cards and packages, take 
the extra trouble to make each one a double gift that works 
for everybody. Buy and use Christmas Seals. 


Buy and use Christmas Seals 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Insuronce company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler Ploza 
in Birmingham ° The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery ° The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis 
in New Orleans ¢ The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 

















Executive Changes 


M. P. Luthy has been elected vice president, G. M. 
Butters, W. H. Heineke and C. L. R. Nichol, resident 
vice presidents, M. F. Griffith and G. R. Pahlman, resi- 
dent secretaries, and Chase M. Smith, secretary of Fed- 
eral Mutual Insurance Company. Nichol also was 
elected resident vice president and Pahlman resident 
secretary of American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company. Five of the new officers are branch office 
managers for the Kemper companies: Butters for New 
York, Heineke for the Eastern department, Luthy for 
New England, Nichol for the Southeast and Pahlman 
for Southern California. Griffith is in the Atlanta 
branch office, and Smith is general counsel for both 
companies. 


LA SALLE Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Purchased 


Controlling stock interest in this company has been 
purchased by the American-Atlas Corporation, Dallas. 
The price for the controlling stock interest was report- 
edly in excess of one million dollars. Joe A. Irwin, 
president of American-Atlas, will take over as president 
of the Chicago firm. A, R. Bagwell, formerly of Bankers 
Life and Casualty Co., will be vice president in charge 
of home office operations in Chicago. Other officers 
will be Chas. M. Hansen, executive vice president, 
formerly chief actuary of the Missouri Insurance De- 
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parcment 1934-1942 and more recently actuarial vice 
president of Bankers Life and Casualty Co.; Vena 
Irwin, of Dallas, secretary-treasurer; Charles B. Mac- 
donell, sales vice president. 


LONDON ASSURANCE Group 
New York, New York 


Executive Promotions 


Ronald F. Dadd, U. S. secretary of The London 
Assurance and secretary of The Manhattan Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company has been promoted to 
assistant manager and vice president of the companies 
respectively. He will retain the office of secretary of 
both companies and will continue in administrative con- 
trol of the accounting activities in addition to assuming 
broader executive responsibilities. Raymond L. Michael 
has been appointed to the newly-created position of 
office manager in which capacity he will assume direc- 
tion of the purchasing and supply department and, in 
addition, will be in charge of personnel and office meth- 
ods and procedures. 


MAINE FIDELITY Fire & Casualty Company 
Portland, Maine 
New Company 

Incorporation of the Maine Fidelity Fire & Casualty 
Company was announced by Burton M. Cross, former 
Governor of Maine, president of the new company. 
The second stock fire and casualty insurance company 

(Continued on the next page) 
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to be organized in the State’s 135-year history, the 
new company is companion-company to the Maine 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company, organized in Sep- 
tember, this year, also with Governor Cross as chair 
man of the board and president. It is intended that the 
new company will have an initial capital and surplus 
of $3,000,000 and eventually offer fire and allied cov- 
erages on a nationwide basis. 

David B. Soule, Wiscasset, Maine Insur- 
ance Commissioner, was elected vice president of the 
new company. Homer E. former Maine 
Banking Commissioner, now vice president of the First 


former 
Robinson, 


National Bank of Rockland, was appointed treasurer. 
Curtis K. Gerry, Portland, recently appointed executive 
vice president of the Maine Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, was named secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


To Enter Fire Field 


This company plans to enter the fire field under the 
direction of vice president Earl B. Van Vorst, formerly 
with the Royal-Liverpool Group, and Donald R. Sands, 
formerly with Fireman’s Fund, 


MISSOURI Insurance Company 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Hocker Elected President 


Lon Hocker, vice president and general counsel of 
the company, has been elected president to succeed the 
late E. A. Schmid, who died suddenly September 30. 
Mr. Hocker is a member of a St. Louis law firm, Jones, 
Hocker, Gladney & Grand and is a former president 
of the St. Louis Bar Association. 

Directors also elected C. R. Gulley executive vice 
Mr. Gulley, who has been 
with the company since 1930, has been serving as vice 
president and director of agencies. 


president and a director 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


| 256 Montgomery St. « San Francisco 4 


1122 Wilshire Blvd. - Los Angeles 17 


MUTUAL SAVINGS Fire & Auto Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


New Company 


This company, located at 422 Montgomery Street, 
was licensed August 15 with paid-in capital of $230,000 
and surplus of $345,000. It will write fire insurance 
at manual rates and full coverage automobile contracts. 
Officers are: President, E. E. Hale; vice president, 
Redus Collier; secretary-treasurer, C. A. L. Samford. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


To Consolidate Group 


Ata special meeting October 17, 1955 stockholders 
of the National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford 
voted to merge the Mechanics and Traders Insurance 
Company with its parent company, the National Fire. 
It is also planned that the Franklin National Insurance 
Company of New York and the United National In- 
demnity Company be merged into the Transcontinental 
Insurance Company. This action will reduce the num- 
ber of companies in the National of Hartford group 
from five to two. 


Teskey Heads Casualty Operations 


J. W. Teskey, who has been manager of the Group’s 
operations in Canada, has been appointed vice president 
in charge of casualty operations and will assume his 
duties in Hartford immediately. F. C. Carroll, assistant 
manager, has been appointed Canadian manager. 


NATIONAL UNION Insurance Companies 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Opens Dallas Office 


With extension of operations in the State of Texas, 
the National Union Insurance Companies now offer 
complete facilities for handling fire and allied lines, 
marine, casualty, fidelity and surety bonds. Full mul- 
tiple line operations are being handled by Mr. Charles 
D. Blandford and Mr. J. Alton Jones, Managers. Mr. 
Andrew Garner is in charge of losses and claims. 


NORTH BRITISH Group 
New York, New York 


Executive Appointments 


As a further step in integrating the operations of the 
Central Surety with those of its new owners, the North 
British Group, Herbert P. Linn, first vice president 
of Central has been appointed assistant United States 
manager of the North British and elected vice president 
of the associated companies, Pennsylvania Fire, Com- 
monwealth, Mercantile and Homeland. George W. 
Dyer and R. A. Hubbard, vice presidents of the Central 
were named secretaries of the five companies. 
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NORTHWEST Casualty Company 
NORTHWESTERN Mutual Fire Association 
Seattle, Washington 


Merger and Name Change 


Effective December 31, 1955, the Northwest Casualty 
Company, participating stock casualty subsidiary of the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, will merge with 
the fire company which will then change its name to 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company. 


PACIFIC Indemnity Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Enters Fire Field 


This company announces its entrance into the fire and 
allied lines field in Texas through its representatives, 
Southwest Underwriters. Heading the new fire opera- 
tions will be Donald W. Munson. 


PHOENIX OF LCNDON Group 
New York, New York 


Campion Advanced 


John J. Campion has been elected vice president of 
the Phoenix Indemnity Company, Columbia Insurance 
Company of New York and United Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Company and appointed resident manager of the 
London Guarantee and Accident Co., Ltd. and the 
Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd. in charge of the 
Western Department at Chicago. He succeeds Harold 
A. McKenna who retired after more than thirty years 
service with the group. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL Insurance Group 
New York, New York 


New Director 
Auto D. and D. Coverage 


Hulbert S. Aldrich, president and a director of The 
New York Trust Company, has been appointed to the 
local boards of directors in New York of Royal Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., The Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Company Ltd., The British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Company Ltd. and Thames & Mersey 
Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., all member compa- 
nies of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group. He has 
also been elected to the boards of directors and has 
been appointed to the finance committee of Royal In- 
demnity Company, Globe Indemnity Company, Queen 
Insurance Company of America, Newark Insurance 
Company, Star Insurance Company of America, and 
American & Foreign Insurance Company, which do- 
mestic companies also comprise a part of the Roval- 
Liverpool Insurance Group. In due course he will be 
similarly elected to the board of directors and serve 
on the finance committee of the Virginia Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company, which is a part of the same Group. 

The Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group has announced 
that it is writing automobile death indemnity and weekly 
total disability coverages. These new coverages are 
available to its policyholders who carry private passen- 
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ger automobile bodily injury liability and may be added 
by endorsement. The new coverages provide benefits 


in the event of death or total disability resulting from 


an accident while in or upon, entering or alighting from 
any private passenger car, a bus, taxi or truck, or as 
a result of being struck by any automobile. 

The automobile death indemnity is available to both 
the named insured and the spouse of the named insured. 
It may be purchased in either $5,000 or $10,000 amounts 
for annual premiums of $2 or $4 respectively for each 
person insured. The weekly total disability coverage 
is available to those who purchase the death indemnity 
coverage and in addition belong to one of the following 
classifications: male private passenger car owner en 
gaged in remunerative occupation; owner’s wife if she 
earns a regular income away from home; female private 
passenger car owner engaged in a remunerative occu- 
pation outside her home. 

Weekly total disability coverage may be purchased 
in units of $5 subject to a minimum of $25 and a maxi- 
mum of $50 weekly. The annual rate is $.60 per $5 
unit in all territories except New York Territory I in 
which the annual rate is $1.10 per $5 unit. This weekly 
total disability is payable without time limit if the 
insured is unable to engage in any occupation or em- 
ployment for wage or profit. These new coverages will 
be written in all states (including the District of Co 
lumbia and the territory of Alaska) except Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hamp 
shire, New Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. 


Iowa, Kansas, 


SANTA FE Insurance Corporation of America 
Austin, Texas 


New Company 


This corporation, located at Seventh at Brazos, was 
licensed August 24 with paid-in capital of $100,000 
and surplus of $50,011. Plans call for the establishment 
of a $350,000 minimum capital and the writing of mul 
tiple lines. Sponsored by local interests, the new com 
pany presently writes fire, inland marine and automobile 
physical damage insurance through agents at manual 
rates. Officers are: President, Thomas J. Dunlap; vice 
president and secretary, S. J. Maxwell; assistant secre 
tary, Lloyd H. Duty. 
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SECURITY GENERAL Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Capital Increase 


This company, which began business the first of this 
year with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus, has 
recently made two capital increases which will permit 
multiple line operation. On August 24 capital was in- 
creased by 5,000 shares, par value $10 issued at $15, 
and on September 2 an additional 5,000 shares were 
issued at the same price. These two transactions added 
$100,000 to capital and $50,000 to surplus bringing total 


capital and surplus contributed since organization to 
$300,000. 


SENTINEL Indemnity Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Subsidiary 


This company, located at 2024 Ross Avenue, was 
licensed August 2, 1955 with capital of $200,000 and 
surplus of like amount. It was organized by and will 
be under the direct operating management of the 
Superior Insurance Company, Dallas, which will rein- 
sure all of the business written. The new company will 
write full coverage automobile on a participating basis 
and anticipates it will be able to return a 15% dividend. 
Its officers are the same as those of the Superior In- 
surance Company. 


SOUTHERN Fire & Casualty Company 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
New Policy Introduced 

The new property owner’s comprehensive policy has 
been described as a combination of the Homeowner’s 
“B” and “C” form with automobile hability and physical 
damage included, providing modern, broad coverage 
for the homeowner with one policy. A combination of 
Homeowner's “B” or “C” form with automobile enables 
the insured to enjoy the average Homeowner's savings 
of 20% to 25% over separate policy purchase along 
with an additional savings of 15% on the automobile 


portion through the combined package. The new policy 
is presented in an attractive booklet and graphically 
illustrated. The declaration sheet is stapled to the 
inside page and the actual contract conditions have 
been arranged, type-set and illustrated to make easy 
reading for the policyholder. 


UNITED MEDICAL Service 
New York, New York 


Benefits Increased 


Effective October 1, more than 3,500,000 subscribers 
of United Medical Service, New York’s Blue Shield, 
became entitled to increased benefits valued at approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 a year at no increase in rates. The 
increased benefits include allowances toward doctors’ 
bills for certain medical services not currently covered 
by Blue Shield. At the same time higher allowances will 
be paid for many currently-listed procedures. 


UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company 


Tacoma, Washington 
Birkenmeyer Vice President 

Carl B. Birkenmeyer of Seattle was named vice- 
president and elected to the board of directors, effective 
November 1. He started his insurance career with 
United Pacific Insurance Company but for the past 
13 years he has been with the American Associated 
Insurance Companies as resident vice-president in 
charge of the Pacific Northwest. 


UNITED STATES Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Executive Change 

Charles L. Phillips, president of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, was elected president 
and chairman of the board, the company’s by-laws hav- 
ing been amended to provide that the offices of president 
and chairman may be held by the same person. In his 
additional capacity as chairman, Mr. Phillips assumes 
the duties of the late Joseph F. Matthai. 
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Automobile Insurance Marketing—-Frank Lang 
Aviation Experience am eica Waa Sa 
BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL Communication—/rring J. Maurer ... 
Field and Home Office Underwriting—Fmerson Davis 
tank Holdun Losses—A. W. Jack: a , Financial Responsibility Laws—Richard C. Wagqne) 
Behind the Losses (monthly) sak al ed Floods and Flood Damage—American Insurance Association. Oct 
Broker Relationship, The—David H. Winton ........ "79 Getting Back to Fundamentals—J. R. Deering Sept. 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) ‘ea ..Oct. 99 Te Is Your Neighbor—A. Bruce Bielaski ---Aug 
Casualty Coverage and Capacity . * “Por " OF Industrial Disability—Stanwood L. Hanson Nov 
Eve Safety—W. FE. Gruber - ¢5 ‘International Bonding Facilities—!7. Marshall Frost 
Fire Protection Design—Mathew M. Ree ame “ Jurisdiction of the F.T.C.—Donald Knorrlton 
Highway Hypnosis : Sept. Look at the Record, A—Joseph IJ. Navarre . 
Highway Safety—George H. Menefee aa yOv. New Look in Workmen’s Compensation. babes” r 
i tune mee ; ihe Tov. Promise for the Future, The—James FP. Crafts 
Ocean Marine Coverages ". Irving Plitt - i Replacement Cost nee ] ! CPCI 1 ores 
Pick anaveme -- R Yepene Pp John auclas ong, June AS 
Risk Management—Mark R. Greene, Ph.D. ; Shdemakew’s Kids. The—iva D. Kete: = aaa al 
Tomorrow's Management—Guy Fergason Sept 
LEGAL & CLAIMS Town Inspection, The—Jay W. Stevens, Jr June 107 
Trends and Opportunities—/J. Henry Smith Aug. S82 
Adjuster in Transition, The—John D. C. Roane July 83 _ Uses of Property Appraisals—Lonis F. Koring, . June 145 
Claim Consciousness—I. Hickey ene and 


’r, Marcus Grantham Sept. 2! OFFICE METHODS 
Contractual Liability—William L. Dutton Nov. 7: 
Increase of Hazard Donald N. Clausen 


Aviation Experience 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 

Insurance Investments 

Mutual Company Aggregates 

Mutual Underwriting by Lines 

Reciprocal Underwriting by 

Semi-Annual Experience— Mutu: “y © ompanies 
Semi-Annual Experience—Stock Companies 
Six Months Per Share Earnings 

Stock Company Groups 

Stock Underwriting by 


al well areal lewd aera 
ie CDS ee OS CAD HH Co 


Sept. 2 
Oct. Bf 


July 


Leuschner June 
Aug 


Agency Cost Control—Michael R. Notaro 
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Around the Office 


Guy Fergason Demeeeds 
Sooklets (monthly) 


Reames: 90 
Electronics—A. C. Vanselou Sept. 99, Oct. 89 
Executive Compensation—John O. Tomb and Arch Patton..Apr. 55 
Homeowners’ Policy Statistics—L. H. Longley-Cook 77 
How to Control Office Work—Guy Fergason 

How to Improve Employee Relations—Guy Fergason 
How to Improve Expense Control-—-Guy Fergason 
How to Improve Office Forms—Guy Fergason 

How to Improve Training Methods—Guy Fergason rov. 93 
How to Improve Salary Administration—Guy Fergasen t. 85 
Liability Loss Reserves—F. H. Schroeder June 84 
Management Controls—Dick Carlson 
Management Reports—R. S. Whitmore, . 
Microfilm Saves Money—Dolph Cramer 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 
Office Equipment Directory 
Seating Requirements 
Speedier Bookkeeping 
Standardization—W. R., 
Tips from Top Typists 
What You Should Know 


Sept. 97 
(monthly) tov. S6 
(monthly) *t. 97 
Lyne 8S. Metcalfe 


Se abe rg 


About Paper—Alwen 8S. Ghertner June 89 


SALES & EDUCATION 


American Agency System, The—John C. 
Automobile Situation, The—Joe H 
Business Builders—M. H 
Business Life Insurance—Ernest D. Haseltine 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I—Principles and Practices 
Part Il—Principles and Practices 
Part I1Il—General Education . sept. 
Future of Your Agency, The—W. Stephen Chandler 
Giants and ..rasshoppers—Dr. Frank H. Beach 
He Knew His Cottons—Guy D. Doud J 
How an M.D.R."™. Sells Retirement June 98 
Is the Sun in Your Eyes?—W. J. Hynes Sept. 38 
Jared Also Ran—Glenn Stewart . 
Keep That Sale Sold—Arden Van Dine 
Man in Motion—Louis FE. Throgmorton 
Measure of an Agent, The—Ernest I 
New Era, A—Richard E. Farrer 
Partnership Sale, The—Ernest F 
Pleasant Voice, A—Roy E. Waite 
Potential Unlimited—Howard Hotz 
Premium Financing—Frank 
Prolong Your Agency’s Life 
Prospect for a Progr: 
Put a Smile on the 
Quiz of the Month 
Inland Marine 
Ocean Marine ; 
Survey of Insurance ¢ ‘ontracts 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
Selling Business Interruption—C Johnson 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B Roth (monthly) 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 
Small Town Agency, The—Tom Rartlett ... 
Sooner, the Better, The—Aenneth J Bidwe ul 
This I Believe Ben Sour 


Weghorn July 21 
rrr rrr S Noy. 2 
Blackburn (monthly ) 


June 114 
July 105 
Nov. 133 
Sept. 117 

Oct. 4 


am ... 
Policy 


Apr. 103, 
June 59, 


May 103 
July 


Where There’s Life—Ira D. Keiter (monthly) 
Would You Have An Answer ?—Charles L. 
You Can't Always Tell—M. B. 


PIES ew as tESe Nov. 58 
Lapp, Ph.D. . 80 
Massol Ss . 124 


See Stock Index 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Appointments : , 
RIPEN TOUOE WOUOTRERORD o50c cocci scccnccccccvecdsobesine Nov. 
Motor Vehicle Deaths tet eeeeeee esse esse ee eeeerereeeeeeeees «NOV, 
New Publications 
Obituaries 

Reports on Companies 
They Said 


Thm be 


RATE CHANGES 

Automobile 
Calif., Colo., 
Wash., Wyo. 
Calif., Col., Fla., 
Wash., Wisc., 
Ariz., Idaho, 


Conn., Del., D. of C., N. Mex., 
Ind., Kans., 
Puerto Rico 

Kan., Me., Md., . v., N. 

Okla., R. L, Utah, Wis., Kan., Neb., Gee, Wis. 

Ala., Ind., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., N. Carolina, Ohio, 
RE ret I emer 
Ind., Mich., Minn., Oklahoma Sept. 
New York Oct. 
F ‘la., Ga., Iowa, New Jersey, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Minn., Pa., Vt., 


Mont., Neb. 


Construction Contract 
Extended Coverage 
New York 
Fire 
Washington 
Maine 
Okla., 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
EL + Kikwan ae dewe eSS dee 6b we dels Cees ele aeine wea uae eee Conan Nov. 7 
Glass 
14 States and Puerto Rico 
Liability other than Auto 
All states except Texas plus D. of C. 
UD RE DINO ns.0 x sn eeeed pve wade eesclixetviewse — 
Countrywide 
La., New Jersey York, 
Multiple Peril 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Wisc. 
New Jersey 
New Jersey, New 
Minn., Pa., Vir. 
Florida, Pennsylv: ania, 
Compensation 
California 


New 


June 104 
June 104 


North ¢ ‘arolina 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1955) 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
(Merger Voted On) 
(Merger Approved) .. 
Agricultural Insurance Co., Watertown 
(Peacock Heads Production) Nov. 
American Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Executive Vice President) Sept. 135 
All American Home Lloyds, 
(Control Acquired) 
Allstate Insurance Co. Skokie 
(Rate Hearing and Filing Disapproved) 
June 147 
Payments) 
July 


Hartford 
Oct. 14 
Nov. 


Austin 
Oct. 147 


(Broader Auto Medical 
(Hearing Completed) 
(Drops Washington A 
(New York Decision) 
(Reduces Auto Rates) 
(Washington Filing) 

America For> G. cup, N 
(New Direccor) 
(Official Appoir*ments) ...... ‘ 

American Associaved C apis, St. 
(Vote on Merger) oF 

American Automobile Ins. Cc 0., St. 
(To Write Casualty Coverages) 
(New Director Elected 

American Casualty Co. teading 
(New Accident Policies) 

American Fire & Casualty 

Orlando 
(Additional Financing) 
(Elected Vice President) 
Mutual 


A ppe: al) 


Louis 
-Aug. 
Nov. 


Insurance Co., 


June 147 
-Aug. 115 
American Hara Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis 
(New Title) ..... 
American Home_ Assurance 
New York, a 
(New Director) 
(Names Reinsurance Managers). 
American Insurance Co., Newark 
(Elections) 
(Advanced) 
American Insurance 
(To Be Reinsured) F 
himertean Mfgers. Mutus al Ins. 
(Official Appointments) 


152 


yare 


June 149 


June 14 
Sept. 13: 


.June 14 
Sept. 132 
Omaha 
..-July 123 
, Chicago 
Aug, 115 


~ 
‘ 
) 


E xchange, 


American Marine and General Insurance 
Company, U. S. Branch Domesticated 
(New Vice President) ..-Aug. 115 
(Moves Home Office) Sept. 140 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Dividends Increased) July 123 
(Capital Increase) Aug. 116 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Boston 
(New Vice President) 
(Sibley Elected Vice President) 
American Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Reduced Accountants Liability 
EL ao ctrercduewddsceahhsso ee Sept. 135 
(New Vice President) Sept. 135 
American Title and Insurance Co., 
Miami 
(Acquires Reliable Fire) ........ Sept. 
American Universal Ins. Co., Providence 
(Dividend Action) ’ 
Anchor Casualty Company, § 
(Home Office Addition) ) 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire ‘Ins. Cos. 
(Reduces Dividends) ..Nov. 148 
Associated General Fire C ompany, Detroit 
(New Director) May 139 
(Merging) 144 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, 
Port Chester 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 
July 123 
(Home Office Moved) .Nov. 144 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. 
(Appointed Vice President) Sept. 136 
Audubon Insuranee Group, Baton Rouge 
(New Home Office) Nov. 144 
Automobile Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Merger Voted On) Oct. 147 
(Merger Approved) -Nov. 143 


136 


Balboa Insurance Co., Los 
(Executive Appointments) 
Baloise Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., 
Switzerland 
(Acquires Control) 
Bay State Insurance Co., 
(New Company) 


Angeles 

No 

Bz asle, 
June 147 


Andover 
Oct. 148 


Broad Mutual Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(New Carrier Chartered) July 123 
Buckeye Union Companies, Columbus 
(Vote Multiple Line Operations) ..Oct. 148 
juffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 
(New Financing) 


Aug. 116 


Camden Fire, Camden 
CE TNS oc vii bewnnipacce May 
Canadian Indemnity Co., Los —_— sles 
(New Automobile C overages) Nov. 
Capital Insurance Co., Boston 
(New Company) July 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis 
(New President Elected) 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co., 
Burlington 
(Official Elections) 
Compenty Tnsurance Co. 
Nashv: le 
(New Cumpany) 
Central Standard Insurance Co., 
Sioux Falls 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 


. 116 


. 136 


Central Surety and Insurance a. 
Kansas City 
(Purchase Offer) 
(Purchase Consummated) 
(Nolan Chairman of the Board) 

Central Texas Lloyds, 
(Reinsured) 

Coal Operators Casualty Co., ¢ 
(Stock Purchased) 
(New Officers) 

Consolidated Insurance 
(New Reciprocal) . 

Continental Casualty, Chi 
(New Vice President) Ma 
(To Write sub-standard A & H) June 148 
(Unusual Risk Dept.) Oct. 148 
(Executive Changes) ............Nov. 145 

Craftsman Insurance Co., Boston 
(100% Stock Dividend) ..... 


Best's 


Sept. 
Fort Worth 


Assoce., 


Dall»s 
N 


"azo 


. 116 
Fire and Casualty News 





Dallas Fire and ¢ 
dallas 
(Reinsured ) 
Delta (Croup, Baton Rouge 
(Employees Pass Agent’s Examina 
PAG doadh che a ivinebiandiednaes Sept. 137 
Disability Income Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Non-Can Reinsurance Treaty) 
Dixie Auto Insurance Co., Inc., 
(New Auto Carrier) 


‘usualty Insurance Co., 


June 150 


.July 124 
Anniston 
Sept. 137 


Empire State Insurance Co. 
(Peacock Heads Production) ....Nov. 148 
Employers’ Group, Boston 
(Auto Death and Disability Endorsement) 
June 148 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia | 
(New Merchandising Plan) 
Exchange Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Changes Name) ...... 


Watertown 


Fairview Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Harrisburg 
SEY. Sac ebcccdacicseescunn Sept. 137 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., Columbus 
(Department Store Insurance) ..May 139 
(Policy Filings Approved) ......May 139 
(Opposition to Merchandising Plan) 
June 148 
(New Policy Format) 148 
(Unsatisfied Judgr .nt Endorsement) 
June 148 
(Premium Installment System) Sept. 137 
(Rate Changes) . 137 
(Drive-In Claim Service) ........8 . 138 
(Change in Name) Oct. 149 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., 

(Auto Rate Reductions) y 124 
(Package Policies) y 124 
Federated Guaranty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Andalusia 
(New Mutual) Oct. 149 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, 

Baltimore 
‘iaaeanenll Dividend) 124 
Fireman's Fund Group, 
(New Director) pe . 152 
(Excess Liability Facilities) y 140 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) ..May 140 
(Trip Insurance Policy) 
(Auto Endorsement) 
(Innocent Victim Auto Coverag 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of New? irk, N. 
(Dividend Increase) 
Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
Providence 
(New President) 
Founders’ Insurance Co., 
(New Director) 
Freeport Insurance Co., Freeport 
(Purchases American Insurance Exchange) 
July 123 


sept. 138 
Los Angeles 


General Fire 
New York, 
(New Directors) 
General Guaranty 
Winter Park 
(Capital Changes) July 124 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, ey Falls 
(New Policy) . 116 
Government Employeos Insurance Cae 
Washington, D. ~. 
(Increases Dividend Rate) Sept. 138 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Reinsures Western 


and Casualty 
ie A 


June 149 
Insurance 


Mutual Wire) 
Sept. 142 
Great American Group, New or rk 
(Executive Changes) ............ May 140 
Great Northern Insurance Co., Minneapolis 
(Vote Capital Increase) June 149 
Group Health Insurance Inc., 
New York, N. 
(Prepaid Doctor Bills) 
Guarantee Insurance Co., 
(Sale Consummated) 
Guaranty Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Columbia 
(Placed in Receivership) y 124 
Gulf American Fire & Casualty 
Montgomery 
(New Company) 
Gulf Group, Da'las 
(Enter Casualty 


Oct. 150 


NR) kdesucens May 140 
Hanover Group, New York. N. Y. 
(To Enter Casualty Field) y 125 
Hardware Mutual Insurance f 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(Changes Title) June 149 
Harleysville Mutual Cas. Co., Harleysville 
(To write Disability and Death Indemnity) 
Nov. 146 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., — 
(Raises Commissions) Nov 
(Behlmer Advanced) Nov. 
Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Director) July 125 
(Anta D. & TD. Coverage) ......Aug. 117 
(Official Appointments) ... y RR 
Holvoke Mutual Fire Insurance 
(Story E’ected Treasurer) ......Nov. 146 
Home Groun, New York 


EI er ror re May 140 


For November, 1955 


1¢ Tv Insurance Company, The, Dallas 
(Reinsures Dallas Fire and Casualty) 
June 
(Florida Business Reinsured) ....Aug. 
(Elected Executive Vice President) 
Sept. 
Independence Mutual Insurai e Co., 
Camp Hill 
(Dissolved) 

Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Exchange Decision) June 150 
(New President) -Aug. 117 

Inland Empire Insurance soise 
(Restrained) *t. 150 
(In Rehabilitation) . 

Insurance Company of 

Group, Philadelphia 
(Walton Vice-President) 
(Broadens Endorsement) 
(Litigation Terminated) 

Insurance Co. of the South, 
(Purchase Negotiations) 
(Capital Increase) 
(Elected Vice President) 

Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 

Mason City 
(Advancements) 


North America 


ee ees 


June 


Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. 


(Moves Home Office) 
Kemper Group, Chicago 

(Plans Drive for Fire 

(Executive Changes) 


Insurance) Nov 


“aSalle Casualty Co., 
(Stock Acquired) 
(Purchased) ata il 147 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, 

(New Crime Policy) ay 140 
(New Director) ......0...0......May 140 

London Assurance, The, London 
(Buys Guarantee of L. A.) g. 118 
(Stock Issue) Aug. 118 

London Assurance Group, London, England 
(Official Changes) June 150) 
(Meiss Retires) 139 
(Purchases Guarantee EERIE 

Sept. 138 

(Executive Promotions) Nov. 147 

London and Scottish Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., London, England 

(U. S. Branch Domesticated) -Aug. 115 

Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. of 

N. New York 
(Changes Name) 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 
(Possibility of Confusion Past) 


Chicago 


Maine Fidelity 
Portland 
(New Company) ..- Nov. 147 


Manhattan Fire & Marine 
‘o., New York, Y. 
(Meiss Retires) sept. 139 
Marathon Insurance Company, Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) Aug. 118 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., 

Boston 
(To Enter Fire Field) .. Nov. 148 
Massachusetts Indemnity “Insurance Co., 
Boston 
(Stock Offering) 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., 
(New President) 
Michigan Mut. Liab. Co., 
(New Director) May 139 
(Elmers Promoted) *t. 151 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co. 
(To Write Fire C overages) 
Midland Empire Insurance Co. Inc., 
Atchison 
SERED. diadesdbecdsacceseseat Sept. 139 
Midland Casualty Insurance Co., Chicago 
(New Company) Oct. 151 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Des Moines 
(Title Changed) 
Missouri Insurance Co., Saint 
(Hocker Elected President) 
Mill Owners Mutual Insurance 
Des Moines 
(New Title) July 125 
Mutual Savings Fire & Auto Insurance Co., 
Montgomery 
(New Company) .. 
Mutual Benefit Health & 
Omaha 
(New Director) . 118 
(Opens Dallas Office) ‘ 


Fire and Casualty Co., 


Insurance 


-May 141 


Louis 
N 


.Nov. 148 


‘Ac c cident Assn., 


National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(To Consolidate Group) .. Nov. 148 
(Teskey Heads Casualty Operations) 
Nov. 148 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Appointments) .June 150 
(New Director) July 125 
Nationwide Insurance pene: saene Columb"s 
(New Name) ..... . Oct. 149 
New York Mutual ( ‘asualty “Insurance Co., 
vew York 


(New Name) July 125 


North America ASsstiratice 
Kichmeonu 
(Blected i’resident) 
North Britislt Urvup 
(Buys Ceutru: surety lusut 
unce) July 124 
(executive Appointments) .. .- Nov. 148 
Northern Assurance Cv., The Ltd., 
New York 
(Moves Home Ottice) 
Northwest Casuaity C 
(Merger and Name Cnange ..Nov. 149 
Northwestern Mutua: Fire Assoc., Seattle 
(Merger and Name Change) . .- Nov. 149 
Northwestern Mutual Group, Seattie 
(Executive Changes) .Sept. 140 


Old Republic 
(Offers to 
Casualty) 

Old Kepuplie lusura 
(Capital Lnerease) 
(New Executive Vice 

old Kepublic 


Society, 
Sept. 139 


and 


-Sept. 140 


Credit Life Ins. Co., 
buy Cout Operators 


Chicago 


..May 139 
“e Co., Gree ns sburg 
Sept. 140 
President) .Sept. 140 
insurance Co., Greensburg 
(Financing Completed) Oct. 152 
Olympic Insurance Company, Los Ange.es 
(New Vice President) 
Pacitic Indemnity Co., 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Auto Disability 


Angeles 
May 
and Death Benetits) 


Los 


(Increases Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
(Enters Fire Field) 
Pacitic National Fire 
San Francisco 
(New Vice President) 
Paramount Fire insurance 
New York, N. Y 
(Promotion) 
(New Director) 
Peerless Casualty 
(New President) 
(Official Changes) 
Peeriess Casualty 
(New Policy) 
Phoenix of London al 
(Campion Advanced) 4s 
Pioneer Mutual Insurance Co., 
(Berman President) 
Presidential Insurance 
ville 
(Reinsurers 


Insurance 


-May 141 


June 150 


Company, Keene, 


Cc ompany, Keene 


Boston 
Sept 140 
Company, Jackson 
Florida Business of ICT) 
Aug 
Public Insurance Co. of America, 
Indianapolis 
(New Company) 


Seattle 
.July 
Dayton 

Title and 

Sept. 136 


National Insurance Co., 
Plans Announced) 
Insurance Co., 
American 


Rainer 
(Merger 
Reliable Fire 
(Purchased by 
Insurance) 

Resolute insurance 
(New President) .. 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., 
(Receiver’s Report) 
Rochdaie Insurance Co., 
(New Reinsurance Co.) .. 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
(New Director) -4 
(Auto D & D Coverage) .. .Nov. 149 
Santa Fe Insurance Corporation of America, 
Austin 
(New Company) ... hoes Nov. 149 
Saskatchewan Guart antee & Fidelity Co., 
Ltd., Regina 
(Wins Court Decision) ..... 
Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., New 
(Six Months Auto Policy) 
(Six Months’ Auto Plan) 
Security Connecticut Insurance 
panies, New Haven 
(L.fe Company Subsidiary Launched) 
Sept. 141 
(Official Changes) . TretTr. s 
Security General Insurance Houston 
(Capital Increase) Nov. 150 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven, 
New Haven 
(Increased Capital) Aug. 119 
Security Insurance Co., Huntington 
(Extends Writings) ..-Oct. 152 
Se.ect Insurance Co., 
(New Company) 
Sentinel Indemnity C 
(New Subsidiary) ) 
Southern Fire & Casualty Knoxville 
(New Policy Introduced) ........Nov. 150 
Southern National Insurance 
Little Rock 
(Signs Consent Order) ........ 
Southwest General Insurance Co., 
(Extends Operations) ........ Aug. 119 
Southwest Underwriters Insurance Co., 
Fayetteville 
(New Subsidiary) Oct. 152 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Springfield 
(New Director) May 141 
Sovinata ld Insurance Cos., Springfield 
(Executive Appointments) .. Oct. 153 
Standard Reliance Insurance Co., Lincoln 
(Official Appointments) . .. Oct. 153 
State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Rating Plans Introduced) July 126 


.. June 
York 
July 
sept 
Com 


.June 151 
Dailas 


153 





(Rating Plans Extended) .......Aug. 119 Transportation Ins. Co., Chicago Western Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
(Rating Plans Extended) Sept. 141 (New Vice President) ......-..-+- May 139 Columbus 

Steel Ins. Co. of America, Chicago Travelers Group, Hartford (Retires) 
(Receives Certificate oi (Appointments) Sept. 142. Western Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle 
Authority) ..... May 141 Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford (Merger Plans Announced) July 126 


Setie® “Counts Mutual Insurance Co., (Proposed Stock ¢ ‘hanges) July 126 Worth Insurance Company, Fort Worth 
Sot 1Ol 


; : ; “ " (New Company Chartered) . 119 
(Working Arrangement (Consummated) nderwriters at Lloyd’s, London, England (Auto Death and Disability Coverage) 


Sih ieee ae ae Jury 123 (Premiums and Claims—Year 1054), (To Enter Fire Fieid) .........dJune 151 

. ht Ondon Group, ondon i ‘ P (Policy Filings Approved) June 151 

England Inited Medical Service, New York 5 PI 

(Domestic Subsidiaries Merge) Sept. 142 _(Benetits Increased) : Zurich American Insurance Companies, 

Superior Insurance Co., Dailas nited Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma Chicago 

,, (Organizes Subsidiary) ; Nov. 150 _(Birkenmeyer Vice President) ...Nov. (New Auto Plan) 

rransamer.ca Group, San Francisco nited States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., cated oes ad 3 tabili 
(Executive Appointment) July 126 Baltimore Zurich Gene ral Accident and Lia bility 

Trans-Pacifie Insurance ¢ Phoenix. (Executive Change) .............Nov. 150 Insurance Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 
(Merger Negotiations ‘ierminated) ‘ited States Fire Insurance Co., New York _ (Change in Name) July 126 

‘pt. 136 (Proposed Stock Dividend) ......July 126 Zurich Insurance Co., Zurich, Sw tzerland 

(Receiver Appointed) Oct. 153 (Increased Dividend Rate) Sept. 142 (New Title) ...Jduly 126 


« « <« — LIST OF ADVERTISERS > » » => 


Agency Managers Ltd., New York, N . 36 Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. 
Ailstate Insurance ©o., Skok e, Lil 5 Lumbermens Mutual Group, 
America Fore Insur: » Group, New rk, N. ; oe Mac Gibeny-Grupe, Inc., Chicago, 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa ’ 5 Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York, N. 
American Equity Insuri ince Group Mi: imi, Fia. Manning & Sons, T. A., Dalias, ‘ 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fk ne Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, fa. 
American Fore gn Insurances ‘'ss’n New Bee, Tis Ns seen aan 37 Markel Service, Ine., Richmond, 
American General Insurance Group, Houston, ‘iexas y Marsh & McLennan, Ine., Chicago, 
American Home Assurance Co., New York, N. Y. .........06. Maryland Casualty Co., Ba'timore, Md 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J i ¢ Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N.. , > 
American International Underwriters Corp., New York, } ay at Melling & Bevingtons., Ltd., Montreal, Canada _ =F 
American Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. led 2 Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co., Hi ogg Conn. 
American Surety Company, New York, N. Y. i Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. .. 
Anchor Casuaity Co., St. Paul, Minn. ..... 2 Moyer Agency, Ine., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. . 
Appleton & Cox, Ine., New York, N. Y. ..... lek 3¢ Mutual Benetit Health & Accide “ Ass'h. Omaha, Ni 
Atlantic Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas National Auto. Dealers Used Car Guide Co., Wa hington, 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Pittsfield, Mass. ; National Cash Register Co. Dayton, Ohio 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Li. ... 3: Nat onal of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, P: 2 National Union Insurance Cos., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Burns, Ine., Frank, Seattle, Wash. .. og ape ¢ New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La 36 New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. . 
Caledonian Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. . ¢ Northern Assurance Company Ltd., New York, 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Co., Indian: ipolis, ve ; Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n., Seattle, Wash. 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. ......... : Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 
Central Underwriters, Dallas, Texas , Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Co., New Ae 
Century Insurance Co., Ltd., New York, N. Y. ..............00.- : Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Frane sco, 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. ¥ coe nae , j Pan American Fire & Casualty Ins. Co., Houston, Texa 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron ‘ : ore 3 Paull & Son, Ine., Alfred, Wheeling, W. V: 
‘obb and Co., James O., Durham, N. C. .... 36 Pearl American Group, New York, he X. 
Cofer and Walters, Norfolk, Va eee Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas ...... Peirce Dictation Systems Corp., Chicago, 
‘ommercial Union-Ocean Group, New York, N. Y. 78 Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, 
‘onover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Il mas : Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Hartford, Conn. 
‘onstitution Insurance Corp., New York, N wwe sas y Pittsburgher Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill Sete k as 5 Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kansas / 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. ¥ ae é Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattan yoga, Tenn 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., New ark, Ae fs i Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J 
Cudd & Coan, Ine., apart inburg, S. ¢ ; Recordak Incorpor ated, New York, N. Y. 
Diebold Incorporated, Canton, Ohio ‘ wi 9¢ Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Dale & Co., Ltd., ees il, Canada Sebi ieucs Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, 
Dimling, Henry, Los Ange les, Calif i Reinsurance Agency, Inec., Chicago, Ill. 
Dinan, John V., New York, N. ¥ sa &: Reinsurance Underwriters, Ine., San Francisco, 
Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, ¢ ; Remington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div.) 
Dubuque Fire & M: irine Insurance Co., Dub t aque, ee os. oe Ritter General Agenev, Denver, Colo. 
Eastman K« bdak Co. (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. Y. .......... Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, 
<mployers’ Group, Boston, Mass ‘ toyal Typewriter Co., New York, Y. 
Smployers Insurance Co. of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Security National Insurance Co., 
Smployers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. e : Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Jsterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J is Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Ill. 
‘ire Association Insurance Group, of — Pa. 3 Smith-Corona, Ine., Syracuse, N. Y. 
‘ireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco .s aewnceceee Southern Insurors, Inec., Fort Smith, : ‘ 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. ees - Southwest General Agents, Corpus Christi, Texas 
First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y aeee Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas, T 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas ... J Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Dallas, T 
. . Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y. * Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. 
Cc asualty Co., New York, N. Y. Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, } , 

General Reinsur: ance Group, New York, N. Y. ....Inside Front C ove r State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomin; gton, 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. 4 Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, 
Gray Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. 

, Inc., W. W., . : ve P Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex: ? Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., ‘Robe rt, Montreal, Canad: Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Hawkeye Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, F 7 Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inec., Montreal, 
Hitke & Co., Inec., Kurt, Chieago, Til neds g Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, ee 2 Sheen : Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex 
Home Insurance Co., New York, N re United States Casualty Co., New York, 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas .... $ United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada .. 36 U. S. Underwriters, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla. .. 36 Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago, 38 Wale Technical Institute, Blairsville, 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 3 «6s Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, S. 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 1: Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa ‘ Willeox & Co., Inc., Albert, New York, N. Y. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Towa 16 Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada _ 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Kansas Citv. Mo. Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah ..... Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. é 
Leonhart & Co., Inc saltimore, IEE Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Lexington Insurance Co., Boston f Bisa ‘ Zurich-American Insurance Cos., Chicago, Til. 


INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 


8 ie "The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns," 





=A Man In Your =_— 


HERE'S A MAN in your town—whose advice field so that he can prov ide you with the best 
T can mean much to your financial security. protection available. 

He’s 4 responsible member of your Yes, your *Jocal insurance igent, representing 
community and active in furthering its prog- long-established capital stock snsurance com> 
ress and well-being: You might see him in the panies, can bring t© you the greatest attributes 
morning calling 0M 4 neighbor who has suffered of friendship peace of mind and help when 
a loss—oF you might pass his lighted office late it is most needed. 

some night and see him still at work. 


Like any professional man, even after long \ it you travel by air frequently, 2" annual Air 


training, examination and licensing, he must | travel Policy with save YOU ¢ime and money! 


keep abreast of current developments in his L 


—— as 


America Gg 
* INSURANCE grouP* 


* The Continental Insurance Company * Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
+ Niagara Fire Insurance Company + American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
~ The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


are the subject of 


aon 


xT 
HE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


* LIFE 
* FORTUNE 
| NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


* NEWSWEEK * TIME 
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THE BEST VALUE SELLS 


The buyer is shopping for value in food, 
clocks, shoes, air conditioning. Insurance 
has to keep abreast of consumer demand 
for broader coverage, wider service, 
reasonable cost. Once a policy was sufh- 
cient, today it takes values over and above 
that. You can bank on plentiful value in 


North America’s— Experience in protect- 





ing the public; Foresight in simplifying 





policies; Leadership in serving the agent; 





Security in financial strength. Many 


values, one source—NoORTH AMERICA. 


| Insurance Company of North America 
N¢ RTI I A ME RIC ‘ A C ( NI PANI Ks | Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Protect what you have 





